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STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

Manufacturing  Rsfoiters. 


DtQb  <3rafce  Ciotbtng 

FROf\  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS  CON- 
STANTLY ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 

BLAIR'S  FILM,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.  It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HAWKEYE  are 
LEADERS  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging  from 
$12.50  to  $100. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  has  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston  ;  451  Broadway,  New  York,  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago,, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical-:-Tailors. 

NOTE. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
and  give  our  personal  attenion  to  the  cutting  and 
fitting,  all  garments  being  made  upon  the  premi- 
ses under  our  constant  supervision,  thus  enabling 
us  to  produce  the  very  best  garments  in  fit,  style 
and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which  we  are  con- 
fident is  about  one-third  less  than  the  same  class 
of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection  of  same  in- 
vited. 

AHaod  Bros., 

Practical  Tailors,  .\  3  Park  Place, 
BOSTON. 

(Street  Floor.)    Notman  entrance.    Notice  our 
window  exhibit. 


High  Class 

Tailoring 

FOK 

GENTLEMEN 

AT 

Reasonable  Prices 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 

Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 

From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silk-lined. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Pilgrim  and  Plymouth  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  p.  in.  week- 
days, and  7  P' m.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  80  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination 

Shore  Line  All  Rail  Route  to  New  York. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.    Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 

Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 
10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.    Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 

Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston 
to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New  York, 

and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
5  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
jJ^'Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Gen.  Man.  O.C.R.R.  GEO.  L.  CONNOR,  G.P.A.  O.C.R.R. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 
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Novelties  and  Specialties 


MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS. 


Importations  contain  the  NEWEST  EFFECTS  and  the  Latest  Designs 
of  the  Largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  Savage  &  Co., 

146  TREMONT  ST.,      =       =       =      BOSTON,  HASS. 


Artists' 
MATERIALS! 


FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL  DRAWING 
OIL  AND  WATER  COLOR 
PAINTING. 


Mathematical  Instruments, 
Architect's  and  Engineer's 

Supplies,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Frost  &  Adams, 

Importers,    37  Cornhill,  Boston. 


ABOVE  BUTTON  HOLES 
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D.  TOY 

Tailor, 

To  *  ff)€  «  Harvard  ®  Co-operative, 

No.  71  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  flass. 


OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 


AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS., 

LONDON,  W. 


Shirt  Makers! 


DeBUSSEY, 
MANWARING, 
&  COMPANY. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CT, 


And  Outfitters 


$5.60-Price  with  Spring-$5.60 


This  Metallic  Bedstead 

Will  last  a  lifetime ;  is  as  neat  as  wax,  scru- 
pulously clean,  full  of  simplicity  and  grace, 
the  very  embodiment  of  purity,  neatness,  and 
beauty. 

PAINE  FURNITURE  CO., 

48  CANAL  STREET, 

South  Side  -  Boston  S(  Maine  Depot,  -  Boston, 
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IF  YOU  WANT 

THE 

BEST  GOODS 

For  Athletic  Purposes, 
send  to 

WRIGHT  &DITS0N 

BOSTON, 

Who  keep  the  largest  stock  and  latest  styles  in 
Ternis,  Football,  and  everything  needed 
in  the  athletic  line.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 

344  Washington  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W.  K.  Hillar  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  EYE 
GLASSES, 

SPECTACLES, 

Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  and  First- 
Class  Optical  Goods  of  all  kinds. 
Opthalmic  Surgeons  orders 
a  specialty. 


38  WEST  ST.,  -:-  BOSTON. 


P.  L.  DUNNE. 

Tailor  and  Importer 

A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  STYLES. 

TRANSCRIPT  BUILDING, 

328  Washington  St.,      Corner  Milk,      Boston,  Mass. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 
FAMOUS 

"HOLLANDETTE." 

16x20  CRAYON 

READY    FOR    FRAMING,  GIVEN  WITH 
EACH  ORDER. 


6n  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 

CLASS  WORK  SOLICITED. 


The  Latest  English 

STYLE  IN 

FALL  DERBY 

Heavy  Oxford 

CHEVIOT  SHIRTS! 

To  Order,  3  for  $10. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES.     GOODS  SENT  ON 
APPROVAL. 

L.  E.  Fletcher  &  Co., 

158  BOYLSTON  ST.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


JUS 

Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes  from  4  to  10.  In  Widths  from  1  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St,;  22  and  24  Park  Sq.;  182  Boylston  St.; 
Under  U.  S.  Hotel ;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 


BOUVE,    CRAWFORD    CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 


Jiy'Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 


Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes, 

CIocKs  &0<I  Bric-a-Br&c. 

The  celebrated  GORHAM  PLATED  WARE,  equal  to  Silver. 
MEDALS,  CUPS,  AND  PINS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Engraver?  and  St&tiooerj. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations,and  Programmes  executed  quickly.  Stationery 

of  the  finest  grade. 

147  TREMONT.  COR,  WEST  ST„  BOSTON. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Drafting  Instruments  and 
Supplies,  and  Artists' 
Materials, 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Wads  worth, 
Howlarjd  &r>d  Corop&ny, 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

Badges  and  Medals. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  P>adges,Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Hags,  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold 
and  Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  Crosby  &  Son, 

No.  474  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GEO.  P.  RAYflOND, 

THEATRICAL 

COSTUMER. 

3  Pemberton  Square, 
BOSTON. 
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P.  R.  Porter,  '94 ;       H.  P.  Sanders,  '95  ; 
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/TAHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  num- 
ber, payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the 
school.  With  this  in  view  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the 
best  works  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper 
by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands, 
from  men  who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips 
Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 
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©lo  IPbUUps  jfortp  Jflears  ago. 

^JOU  ask  me  for  reminiscences  of  Old  Phillips  forty  years  ago.  If  I 
chose  to  ransack  my  memory,  I  could  probably  furnish  more  than 
you  have  space  to  admit.  I  graduated  in  '53,  when  Uncle  Sam  was  in 
his  prime.  I  was  editor  of  the  Mirror  during  my  middle  year.  It  was 
not  published  as  now,  but  read  at  the  Philomathean  Society  every  Wednes 
day  night.  Though  not  printed,  much  interest  was  taken  in  it ;  and 
whether  as  brilliant  in  its  composition  ^as  now  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
But  if  I  chose  to  give  names  of  some  of  its  contributors  then,  you  would 
recognise  models  for  the  boys  of  to-day.  Prof.  Park,  whom  we  boys 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  preachers,  was  also  in  his  prime.  I  wonder  if 
you  now  hear  such  sermons  as  his  on  Peter,  which  held  us  spell-bound  for 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  we  were  sorry  when  it  closed. 

Moses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards  both  passed  away  during  my 
academic  life,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  occasion  of  their  funerals. 
Daniel  Webster  also  died,  and  we  boys  had  a  special  funeral  service  of 
our  own,  with  an  oration  by  Prof.  Sanborn  of  Dartmouth  College.  A 
short  time  before  Webster  died  he  delivered  his  last  great  speech  in 
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Fanuel  Hall.  One  of  my  classmates  wanted  to  hear  the  great  orator,  and 
being  too  poor  to  afford  car-fare,  challenged  me  to  walk  to  Boston  and  hear 
this  last  great  oration.  If  I  had  known  it  was  the  last,  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  never  heard  the 
great  Daniel.  My  classmate,  who  was  the  champion  speaker  of  our  class, 
never  regretted  his  forty  mile  tramp.  He  died  early,  after  having  been 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  in  line  for  large  political  preferment.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind,  and  our  graduation  present  to 
Uncle  Sam  was  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  him  by  Healy,  notorious  for  his  por- 
traits of  Webster. 

Perhaps  the  present  generation  at  Phillips  may  be  interested  in  the 
great  rebellion  which  was  going  on  when  I  entered  the  Academy,  and 
which  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  old  Commons  boarding  hall.  The 
Academy  corporation  owned  the  old  Phillips  farm,  from  which  subsistence 
was  supposed  to  come  to  those  boys  who  could  not  afford  anything  better. 
The  farmhouse  stood  directly  opposite  what  is  now  Prof.  Churchill's  house 
and  No.  i  Latin  Commons.  It  was  the  rule  that  all  occupants  of  Latin 
and  English  Commons  must  board  at  this  house.  The  board  was  sup- 
posed to  be  furnished  at  cost,  and  to  come  largely  from  the  farm.  The 
boys  had  an  idea  that  the  fare  was  not  an  equivalent  for  what  they  paid 
for  it.  This  price  was  about  $1.50  per  week.  They  resolved  to  start  a 
club,  and  make  one  of  their  number  the  steward.  The  authorities  forbade 
it,  and  war  commenced,  The  club  was  started  with  good  Mother  Clough 
as  cook,  and  the  boys  were  ordered  to  return  to  Commons  fare  or  leave 
the  twelve  houses.  Indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Uncle  Sam.  He  was  inexorable,  and  one  by  one  the 
houses  were  deserted,  until  there  were  but  six  rooms  occupied  in  Latin 
Commons,  and  no  more  in  English,  I  was  left  alone  in  No.  1  Latin 
Commons.  Parental  authority  kept  me  there,  and  it  became  very  lone- 
some. 

The  club  at  Mother  Clough's  was  a  success.  The  table  was  much 
better  than  in  Commons  Hall.  At  the  close  of  the  term  when  all  bills 
were  in  and  the  steward  had  been  furnished  with  his  board  free,  the  cost 
per  week  was  only  $i.2g,  considerably  less  than  under  the  old  corporation 
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regime.  This  settled  it.  The  boys  were  victorious.  The  twelve  houses 
were  thrown  open  and  a  second  club  was  started.  It  may  interest  the 
present  generation  to  know  that  at  no  time  during  my  Andover  course 
was  the  board  higher  than  $1.50  per  week  in  the  clubs. 

We  had  base-ball  and  foot-ball  on  Andover  hill  forty  years  ago,  but 
not  after  the  present  style.  Base-ball  was  also  called  round  ball,  and  the 
batter  tha  twas  the  most  adept  at  fouls  made  the  most  tallies.  The  Theo- 
logues  were  not  too  dignified  in  those  days  to  play  matches  with  the 
Academy  boys.  There  was  some  sport  in  those  match  games.  Foot-ball 
was  played  on  the  field  in  front  of  English  Commons.  It  was  not  tne 
scientific  Rugby  game.  Sides  were  chosen,  taking  in  as  many  as  wished 
to  play.  The  ball  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  The  champion 
kicker  of  the  side  that  won  the  toss,  after  a  short  run,  kicked  it  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  opponents'  field.  No  one  was  allowed  to  hold  the  ball. 
He  must  kick  or  punt  it.  It  was  a  game  of  kicking,  and  shins  were  ter- 
ribly gored  unless  well  protected.  There  was  no  running  with  the  ball. 
It  must  be  sent  to  goals  by  kicks  or  punts.  Though  not  so  scientific  as 
the  present  method,  it  was  fully  as  dangerous  and  exciting.  It  had  one 
great  advantage  over  the  present  game  for  the  school  at  large.  Every  one 
could  play,  and  if  too  many  appeared  on  a  bright  Saturday  afternoon 
another  game  was  arranged.  The  benefit  of  exercise  and  fun  was  afforded 
to  a  much  larger  number  than  now. 

I  wonder  if  you  now  have  a  fire  department  ?  I  well  remember  when 
the  bright  new  Phillips  tub  was  dragged  up  the  hill  for  the  first  time  and 
Uncle  Sam  read  off  at  morning  prayers  the  favored  ones  who  were  to  run 
with  the  machine.  I  never  felt  prouder  in  my  life  than  when  I  was  assigned  a 
position.  For  several  weeks  we  faithfully  drilled,  and  one  cold,  winter's  night 
we  astonished  the  town  by  our  proficiency  at  a  North  Andover  fire.  But 
when  number  five  Latin  Commons  burned  down,  either  the  tub  or  the 
boys  would  not  work.  We  thought  forty  years  ago  the  dormitories  were 
unworthy  of  old  Phillips,  but  I  hear  they  are  still  doing  service.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  also  that  there  is  now  the  beginning  of  something  better. 

There  were  some  politics  in  Phillips  forty  years  ago.  They  were 
chiefly  confined  to  elections  for  the  Philomathean  Society.    The  rivalry 
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was  principally  between  the  occupants  of  Commons  and  those  who  lived 
in  private  houses.  Plebian  vs.  Patrician.  The  appointments  for  Senior 
stages  were  then  voted  upon  by  the  class.  So  exciting  was  the  election 
in  our  case  that  Uncle  Sam  tried  to  veto  the  result.  His  favorite  was  not 
elected  valedictorian,  and  our  class  was  the  last  one  allowed  this  privilege. 
If  success  in  after  life  is  a  criterion,  in  this  case  the  judgment  of  the  boys 
was  the  best. 

Many  more  reminiscences  crowd  my  memory,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
fill  all  your  paper  and  here  will  "pause.".  The  pupils  of  Uncle  Sam  will 
understand  the  significance  of  that  word  "pause." 

William  G.\Harding,  P.  A.  '53. 
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£be  power  of  tbe  flDaQirian. 


ND  this  is  the  cause  of  those  down-cast  eyes,  that  troubled  brow," 


said  the  magician  slowly.    "  Thou  sayst  her  father  will  give  her 
hand  to  none  but  a  millionaire." 
"Even  so,  O  father." 

"  Courage,  my  son.  Knowest  thou  not  my  power  ?  Yet,  'tis  true  I 
know  not  the  secret  of  the  'Philosopher's  stone.' " 

The  long  shadows  cast  by  the  setting  sun  were  gradually  fading  away. 
The  magician  was  seated  on  a  rude  bench  by  the  door  of  his  hut.  His 
back  was  bent  with  many  years  of  toil,  and  his  uncut,  white  hair  clustered 
loosely  around  his  face.  Stern  were  his  piercing  gray  eyes,  yet  with  a 
kindly  look  showing  charity  towards  all.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose  gown, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground  and  giving  a  dignity  to  his  appearance. 

Lorenzo,  his  son,  was  standing  beside  him,  tall  and  erect,  with  manly 
form  and  handsome  face. 

In  the  wilderness  of  India,  far  from  any  human  being,  these  two  had 
their  lonely  dwelling.  Although  it  was  now  the  two  thousandth  century, 
situated  as  they  were,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Tanganeron  Jungle,  no 
one  ever  came  in  sight  of  their  isolated  hut.  But  Lorenzo  had  travelled 
far  and  mingled  with  many  men  and  maidens  of  different  countries,  and 
now  he  had  come  back  to  his  lonely  father  that  he  might  obtain  his  power- 
ful assistance.  For  he  had  seen  a  maiden,  fair,  wealthy,  and  of  high  posi- 
tion, but  her  father  had  limited  her  choice.  Her  suitor  must  have  wealth 
and  position. 

Suddenly  the  magician  arose  and  entered  his  abode,  his  son  following. 

"  Rest  thyself,  my  son,"  he  said,  "and  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
is  yet  wet  upon  the  grass,  I  will  show  thee  the  result  of  my  magic." 

Lorenzo  threw  himself  on  a  rude  bed  of  skins  and  soon  fell  into  a 
peaceful  sleep.  The  old  man  watched  him  for  awhile  and  then  turned  to 
his  task.  Before  him  were  his  apparatus,  flasks,  and  many  jars  and  bottles 
of  different  chemicals,  with  his  books  of  magic.    The  flickering  flame 
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threw  fitful  shadows  here  and  there.  Now  they  would  fall  on  the  walls  of 
the  room,  seeming  to  take  weird  and  ghostly  shapes,  and  now  on  the  face 
of  the  sleeper  quietly  slumbering  on  his  bed  of  skins.  Strange  noises 
and  hollow  echoes  vibrated  through  the  hut  and  gradually  died  away. 
Yet  the  slumberer  moved  not,  so  heavy  was  he  with  sleep ;  and  the  old 
man  worked  on,  there,  in  the  dead  of  night. 

The  magician  turned  from  the  experiment  he  was  performing  and 
gazed  intently  on  the  wall.  Suddenly  it  broke  away,  and  before  him 
appeared  a  wonderful  vision. 

He  started  back  !  Surely  this  was  not  a  house  of  residence.  Had 
his  magic  failed  him  then  after  all  those  many  years  of  study  ?  Ah  !  now 
he  understands.  It  is,  even,  a  magnificent  room  of  a  mansion,  ingeniously 
and  cunningly  arranged.  Before  him  appeared  an  unbounded  atmosphere. 
On  all  sides,  above  and  below,  this  space,  filled  with  an  endless  number  of 
people,  extended  before  him.  Groups  of  persons,  coming  and  going,  sur- 
rounded with  gorgeous  chairs  and  couches,  and  all  the  elegant  furnish- 
ings of  a  luxurious  room,  apparently  with  no  support,  appeared  one  above 
the  other,  up,  up,  until  they  were  lost  to  sight.  The  spectacle  was 
rendered  still  more  gorgeous  by  a  myriad  of  differently  colored  electrical 
lights  which  twinkled  and  glittered  gaily,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ; 
now  blazing  out  their  dazzling  light  from  a  confused  mass  of  people  and 
draperies,  and  now  twinkling  faintly  far  off  in  space  like  some  tiny  star. 

This  fairy-like  scene  had  indeed  puzzled  and  alarmed  the  magician  at 
first  sight,  but  his  keen  eye  soon  detected  the  method  by  which  the  illusion 
was  produced.  The  exceedingly  large  room,  for  it  was  a  room,  appeared 
to  have  no  walls  or  ceiling.  But  upon  more  careful  examination  the 
magician  found  that  the  sides  of  the  chamber  were  of  huge  mirrors,  as 
were  the  ceiling  and  the  floor.  The  substance  of  which  the  mirrors  were 
constructed  was  evidently  not  glass  but  some  transparent  material  of  the 
hardness  and  temper  of  steel. 

Becoming  accustomed  to  his  surroundings,  the  old  man  noticed  the 
occupants  of  the  room.  On  his  left  appeared  an  elderly  lady  with  pleasant 
countenance,  now  smiling  in  response  to  a  young  girl,  evidently  her 
daughter,  seated  opposite.    The  hard  lines  of  the  magician's  face  softened 
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and  his  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as,  gazing  upon  the  latter,  he  murmured, 
"  Ah  !  Lorenzo,  thou  hast  chosen  well ;  and  yet  't  is  hard  to  part  with 
thee." 

He  saw  before  him  a  young  girl,  surely  not  more  than  seventeen. 
She  was  gracefully  reclining  on  a  curiously  fashioned  divan.  Her  clear 
complexion  showed  to  advantage  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
couch  ;  her  beautiful  deep  hazel  eyes  and  the  wonderful  penciled  eyebrows  ; 
her  well-formed  nose,  and  small  mouth  showing  her  teeth  of  pearl  —  all 
were  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  wavy  chestnut  hair,  clustered  round 
her  face  and  falling  lightly  over  her  shoulders.  Her  head  slightly  thrown 
back  rested  on  a  cushion  of  the  divan,  disclosing  an  exquisitely  moulded 
throat.  She  presented  a  picture  that  might  have  well  stirred  the  heart  of 
one  more  stern  than  the  old  magician.  But  she  was  particularly  pretty,  when, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  her  mother,  she,  half-laughing,  daintily 
nodded  her  head,  raising  and  arching  her  eyebrows,  an  expression  peculiar 
to  herself  and  producing  a  wonderfully  charming  effect. 

As  the  magician  gazed,  a  gentleman  of  erect  and  haughty  mien 
entered  the  enchanted  room.  His  finely  cut  features,  swift  and  piercing 
glance,  bespoke  a  shrewd  and  cunning  business  man.  His  hard  and  firm 
mouth  showed  little  mercy.  Sinking  wearily  into  a  chair,  he  said,  "  I've 
won  as  usual.  Three  more  fools  will  go  home  with  empty  pockets,"  and 
he  smiled  complacently. 

The  picture  of  loveliness  upon  the  lounge,  which,  a  moment  before, 
was  smiling  happily,  looked  up  sadly,  and  said,  "  O,  how  can  you,  father  ; 
you  know  

The  scene  before  the  magician  clouded  over  and  vanished.  He  be- 
held only  the  wall  of  the  hut.  The  stillness  of  the  night  remained  unbro- 
ken, except  by  the  monotonous  breathing  of  the  sleeper.  But  the  old 
man  was  not  satisfied.  Taking  his  wand,  he  passes  it  back  and  forth 
before  him.  He  rivets  his  eyes  upon  the  wall.  It  breaks  away,  and  the 
stange  chamber  appears  as  before.  But  this  time  the  father  of  the  girl 
is  alone  in  the  room.  He  is  pacing  nervously  back  and  forth  !  He  stops 
abruptly,  and  mutters,  "  It's  their  own  fault !  If  they  are  fools  enough  to 
lose  their  money,  I'm  not  responsible.    No  one  shall  prevent  me  !  No! 
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not  even  God  !  Anyway,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  God.  And  if  there  is 
a  God,"  he  says,  raising  his  voice  to  a  shriek,  and  shaking  his  fist,  "  If 
there  is  a  God,  I  defy  him  !  " 

Instantly  a  thousand  echoes  take  up  his  words :  "  Defy  him  !  defy 
him ! "  A  thousand  hideous  faces  all  around  him,  above  and  below, 
glower  in  his.  A  million  fists  shake  themselves  in  his  face.  He  feels 
himself  reel  with  terror  !  Now  the  voices  grow  louder  and  louder,  "  Defy 
him!  defy  him!"  they  shriek.  The  horrible  grinning  faces  surround 
him  !  They  suffocate  him  !  The  fists  beat  against  him  !  A  fearful  din 
of  voices  sounds  in  his  ears.  He  cries  out  for  help  !  But  there  is  no  help. 
He  calls  for  mercy  from  God  !  Ah  !  but  there  is  no  God.  He  clutches 
for  support  !  They  press  against  him !  They  stifle  him  !  He  gives 
one  last  desperate  struggle,  and  then  they  beat  him  down  —  down  — 
down  ! 

The  scene  vanishes,  and  the  magician  is  once  more  solitary  and  alone 
in  his  hut,  save  for  the  sleeper,  Lorenzo.  Sadly  he  resumes  his  neglected 
work,  and  tenderly  he  touches  each  piece  of  apparatus,  which  he  loves  so 
well,  for  he  knows  that  his  long-years  of  toil  are  finished. 

The  day  dawns,  and  still  the  magician  works  on.  He  has  reached 
the  last  stage  of  his  experiment.  Before  him  he  holds  a  small  vial  of 
inky  liquid.  Taking  a  few  grains  of  jet  black  powder,  he  drops  them  into 
the  fluid.  Gradually  the  color  changes,  and  the  liquid  becomes  trans- 
parent as  water,  clear  as  crystal. 

How  soft  and  refreshing  is  the  morning  air  of  the  beautiful  summer 
day,  after  the  long  night  of  labor  !  He  awakens  his  son,  saying,  "Arise  ! 
for  all  is  finished.  The  night  has  passed  and  the  day  has  dawned,  and 
now  do  I  try  if  I  have  succeeded  in  my  undertaking."  Going  to  the  door 
of  the  hut  he  brings  a  turtle,  and  places  it  on  the  ground  before  his  son, 
saying,  "  Watch  carefully !  that  thou  mayest  do  even  as  I  do  and  cause 
that  which  I  cause." 

He  cuts  slightly  the  left  leg  of  the  turtle,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
small  syringe  he  injects  a  little  of  the  contents  of  the  vial  into  the  wound. 
Slowly  the  animal  begins  to  move  around  in  a  circle.  Its  speed  increases. 
More  and  more  rapidly  round  and  round  it  whirls,  until  only  a  misty 
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ring  can  trace  its  course ;  gradually  its  speed  slackens  and  the  turtle 
stops. 

"  Thou  seest,  my  son,"  says  the  magician. 

The  sun's  rays  shone  on  the  magician's  erect  form,  clad  in  his  long 
robe,  on  the  white  hair,  blown  back  from  his  face  by  a  gentle  breeze,  as, 
casting  a  lingering  glance  on  the  rude  hut  which  had  sheltered  him  so 
many  years,  he  faced  the  beautiful  landscape  made  glorious  by  the  first 
light  of  day.  His  keen  glance  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  fiery  orb,  just  above  the  horizon,  to  divine  the  mysteries  of  that  far-off 
world.  A  strange  light  glistened  in  his  eyes !  Raising  his  arm,  and 
pointing  towards  the  horizon,  he  said, 

"  My  son,  before  thee  lieth  joy,  peace,  and  happiness.  Go  !  seek 
them." 

The  old  man  grasped  his  son's  hand  in  his,  looked  long  and  deeply 
into  his  eyes,  then  turned  away  from  the  morning  light,  and,  injecting  a 
portion  of  the  magic  fluid  into  his  own  thigh,  he  wandered,  with  ever 
increasing  speed,  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Sorrowfully  his  son  gazed  after  his  father  until  he  disappeared  in 
the  distance.  But  in  his  hand  he  held  the  vial  of  wonderful  power  —  the 
key  to  his  fortune  and  happiness.  Turning  towards  the  hills,  ablaze  with 
the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun,  he  too  journeyd  forth  to  seek  his  destiny. 

Out  on  one  of  the  famous  race-tracks  of  England  stood  an  old 
broken-down  horse,  which  was  probably  causing  more  talk  than  the 
celebrated  Dancy  Pranks,  with  her  wonderful  record  of  one  ninety-nine  and 
four  fifths.  It  was  not  so  much  this  poor  beast  as  the  wager  staked  on 
him  that  caused  the  gossip,  for  it  was  known  that  a  young  man  —  a 
stranger  to  everyone  - —  had  wagered  no  less  than  a  million  dollars  on  this 
horse  of  his  against  Captain  Meldron's  famous  mare.  Should  the  Captain 
lose,  an  absurdity,  he  would  be  practically  penniless. 

To-day,  among  other  exciting  events,  this  wager  would  be  decided, 
and  although  it  was  still  early,  the  seats  were  crowded  with  spectators,  all 
in  holiday  attire. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  Lorenzo's  sad  parting  with  his  father 
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on  that  eventful  morning.  During  these  years  he  had  entered  in  many 
horse  races.  Always  winning,  he  had  now  accumulated  his  coveted  mil- 
lion, and  had  come  to  claim  his  sweetheart.  But  he  determined  to  insure 
the  consent  of  her  father,  Captain  Meldron,  and  for  this  reason  he  had 
challenged  the  race  for  such  enormous  stakes. 

A  buzz  of  excitement  ran  through  the  crowd  as  the  two  animals  were 
led  out  on  the  track  by  their  jockies.  The  Captain's  beautiful  mare  was 
set  off  to  advantage  beside  Lorenzo's  miserable  beast.  Each  rib  of  the 
latter  stood  out  sharply  and  distinctly  under  his  scarred  hide.  A  bandage 
was  tied  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  he  limped  slightly  as  he  took  his  place 
near  the  mare. 

The  preparatory  signal  had  been  given  when  Lorenzo,  stepping  up  to 
the  judge's  stand,  said,  "  I  always  make  a  point  of  looking  my  horse  over 
just  before  the  start.    You  will  allow  me  to  examine  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply ;  "there  is  no  objection." 

Going  up  to  the  horse,  he  patted  him  gently  on  the  back,  while  he 
skilfully  injected  a  portion  of  the  magic  liquid  into  the  animal's  thigh. 
The  horse  started  slightly,  trembled,  and  then  remained  sleepily  standing 
as  before.  The  spectators  noticed  nothing  unusual,  and  Lorenzo  took  his 
place  among  the  crowd. 

The  final  signal  is  given,  and  they  are  off !  How  different  from  the 
fine  start  and  great  swiftness  of  the  Captain's  mare  is  the  slow  hobble  of 
Lorenzo's  miserable  beast  !  But  now  the  hobble  changes  to  a  trot.  The 
speed  increases.  What !  is  the  horse  gaining  on  the  mare  ?  No  !  it  can- 
not be.  Yes !  see !  A  cry  arises  from  the  sight-seers !  Swifter  and 
swifter  he  flies  along  the  ^track  !  He  nears  the  mare  ahead  !  A  cheer  ! 
He  has  caught  up  with  her !  A  wild  yell  breaks  forth  from  the  spec- 
tators, for  he  passes  the  mare.  The  speed  is  terrific.  The  mass  of  faces 
above  is  held  spell-bound  !  The  jockey,  no  longer  able  to  control 
the  mad  beast,  grasps  his  neck,  and  clings  for  dear  life.  He  nears  the 
judge's  stand.  He  passes  it,  and  is  off  again!  The  crowd  quivers  with 
intense  excitement.  A  second  time  he  passes  the  mare.  His  hoof-beats 
thunder  along  the  ground.    With  a  whirl  he  comes  down  the  home- 
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stretch.  Three,  four,  five,  six  times !  round  and  round  he  goes  with 
fearful  rapidity. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  spectators  lean  back  in  their  seats,  for  he  is 
slackening  his  speed.  The  race  is  finished,  and  the  Captain  is  a  ruined 
man.  Next  day  Lorenzo  applies  again  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
of  course,  with  far  different  result  from  his  first  attempt.  But  not  till 
long  after  our  hero's  marriage  does  the  millionaire  know  that  Lorenzo  and 
the  poor  youth  were  the  same. 


A.  B.  Emery. 
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Zbc  IRussian  Greats 

^JpHE  latter  part  of  last  February  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  set 
its  seal  of  approval  upon  a  measure  that  should  make  every  patriotic 
and  self-respecting  American  blush  with  shame  ;  a  measure  which  for 
harmful  and  far-reaching  consequences  can  hardly  find  its  equal  in  all  the 
history  of  our  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  ratification  of  the  Russian  Extra- 
dition Treaty.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the  6th  of 
June  and  given  to  the  public  shortly  afterward.  Between  the  time  of  its 
ratification  by  the  Senate  and  becoming  a  law  upon  the  signature  of  the 
President  the  public  eagerly  discussed  certain  objectionable  features  which 
it  was  supposed  to  contain.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  many  places ; 
resolutions  adopted  and  sent  to  Washington  ;  in  fact,  great  popular  in- 
terest was  aroused.  A  notable  meeting  was  that  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  at  which  representative  men  in  the  literary  and 
religious  world  protested  against  its  adoption.  As  a  relief  to  the  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  Mr.  Cleveland  himself,  and  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  State,  both  expressed  the  opinion  that  upon  the  publication  of  the  full 
text  there  would  be  found  to  be  absolutely  no  ground  for  protest,  and 
intimated  that  there  were  contained  in  the  treaty  no  such  provisions  as 
had  been  claimed.  Upon  a  minute  examination,  after  its  being  handed 
over  to  the  press,  the  comforting  assurances  given  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
Secretary  Gresham  were  found  not  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  objectionable  clauses  causing  so  much  adverse  discussion,  are : 
First,  that  relating  to  forgery  ;  and  second,  that  which  makes  any  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  Czar  or  member  of  the  royal  family  an  extraditable 
offense.  The  first  is  open  to  especial  criticism.  Objections  have  been 
clearly  and  forcibly  urged  in  the  press,  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  em- 
phasized. It  is  well  known  that  no  one  can  leave  Russian  territory  without 
a  passport.  Consequently,  the  only  means  of  escape  open  to  political 
offenders  is  forgery.  By  that  very  act  the  person  even  suspected  by  the 
Czar's  hirelings,  whether  unjustly  or  not,  renders  himself  liable  to  be 
brought  back  as  a  common  criminal,  and  most  probably  sent,  without  even 
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the  mockery  of  a  trial,  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in  the  mines  of  West- 
ern Siberia.  By  this  action  the  United  States  loses  the  proud  position 
she  has  taken  among  nations  as  the  place  where  a  welcome  is  always 
kept  for  political  prisoners.  By  this  action  we  simply  give  notice  to 
the  world  that  we  concede  as  wrong  those  principles  that  our  fathers 
so  zealously  guarded,  and  which,  upon  many  a  bloody  field,  they  so  nobly 
defended. 

Even  if  the  forgery  clause  had  not  been  agreed  to,  the  second  point, 
that  referring  to  attempts  upon  the  Czar's  most  precious  person,  is  in 
itself  enough  to  merit  the  condemnation  of  every  self-respecting  man.  The 
case  of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia  is  so  entirely  different  from  the  condition 
of  any  other  people  that  some  exceptions  must  be  made.  Not  for  a  moment 
would  we  advocate  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  but  we  simply  should  not 
form  an  opinion  of  them  from  the  estimates  of  Russian  officials,  but  from 
statements  of  distinguished  members  of  their  own  organization  —  Sergius 
and  Stepniak.  Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  native  Russians  are 
so  ill-disposed  to  their  emperor  ?  Simply  because  through  him  they  have 
furnished  the  world  with  the  most  barbarous  form  of  civilized  government 
known  to-day,  and  because  through  his  agency,  the  political  and  social 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

As  has  been  stated  by  competent  authorities,  the  Russian  government 
does  "not  limit  the  "  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Czar  "  to  those  directly 
concerned  in  the  assassination,  but  holds  in  the  same  class  all  in  any  way 
connected  with  Nihilistic  Societies  !  By  hoodwinking  the  United  States 
Senate  into  the  adoption  of  both  these  clauses,  "official  Russia"  in  the 
future  can  lay  its  hand  upon  its  suspects  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  supporters  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  it  an  express  provision  for  a  public  trial  here  in  the 
United  States,  of  all  whose  extradition  is  demanded.  At  first  thought, 
this  is  an  admirable  safeguard  against  injustice,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  one  how  shallow  a  precaution  it  is.  The  advocates  of  this  un- 
American  measure  point  with  pride  to  the  clause  which  says  that  no  fugi- 
tive shall  be  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Muscovite  government 
until  sufficient  evidence  is  at  hand  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  That 
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is  all  very  well ;  but  who,  may  I  ask,  is  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  Russian  evidence.  If  the  Czar's  police  officials  are  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  certain  troublesome  Nihilist,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  most  damaging  and  conclusive  evidence  will  at  once  be  manufactured 
to  suit  the  case  ?  We  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  must  accept 
what  they  offer,  for  the  American  government  cannot  in  every  instance 
send  to  Russia.  Besides,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Russian  statements 
would  be  the  height  of  international  discourtesy. 

The  manner  in  which  discussion  was  held  over  this  treaty  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  criticism  by  the  American  people.  All  proceedings 
were  carried  on  behind  closed  doors,  and  the  public  was  left  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  terms  until  after  it  had  become  a  law.  The  action  of 
the  Senate  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  all  treaties  are  considered  in 
"executive  session,"  and  to  make  public  the  proceedings  before  their 
conclusion  would  be  a  betrayal  of  international  faith.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  our  very  principles  are  at  stake,  the  people  have  an  unde- 
niable right  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  how  their  representatives  are 
voting. 

In  the  popular  mind  a  Nihilist  is  a  synonym  for  an  anarchist,  cut- 
throat, and  robber.  Let  them  speak  for  themselves.  What  are  the  facts 
concerning  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  ?  All  accounts  agree  that 
they  are  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Upon  the  admission  of  the 
Russian  government,  at  home  they  number  in  their  ranks  some  of  the 
most  refined  and  intellectual  people  in  the  empire.  The  brave  struggle 
against  their  mighty  oppressors  forms  a  far  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  Americans  than  the  small  aid  rendered  to  us  by  their  emperor 
during  the  Revolutionary  period.  They  are  terribly  in  earnest  in  their 
battle  for  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  Russian  Nihilists,  both 
men  and  women,  dying  in  Siberia,  in  a  condition  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  slavery,  are  giving  the  world  unparalleled  illustrations  of  Christian 
heroism,  and  they  too  are  quite  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  patriots  as  those 
who  died  for  liberty  on  the  fields  of  Brandywine  and  Gettysburg. 

Any  nation  should  long  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the 
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inhuman  oppressors  of  the  Russian  people.  Their  purpose  is  to  hunt  to 
death  men  and  women,  whose  only  offence  has  been  that  they  have 
striven,  unwisely,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  nobly  and  earnestly,  for  the 
uplifting  of  their  fellow-men.  Least  of  all  should  America  enter  into 
such  a  criminal  compact,  —  America,  that  in  the  past  has  stood  out  so 
nobly  as  the  champion  of  human  freedom,  and  the  corner-stone  of  whose 
unrivalled  political  system  to-day  is  free  speech  and  the  untrammelled 
liberty  of  the  press. 

William  M.  Gardner. 
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H  tragic  Cornet^. 

j^~0  WHERE  are  friendships  made  and  sealed  more  quickly  than  on 
ship-board.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  diversified  company 
than  the  passengers  of  any  large  steamer  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  And 
the  more  so  with  a  steamer  in  the  East.  It  seldom  takes  more  than  a  few 
days  to  become  acquainted  with  everybody  on  board,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  bad.  If  you  lean  over  the  rail  farther  than  usual, —  perhaps 
to  gaze  into  the  purple  waves,  perchance  out  of  purely  benevolent  feeling 
toward  the  fishes, —  a  burly,  English  merchant  seizes  you  by  the  shoulders, 
asks  you  how  you  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  if  you  wouldn't  like  a  cigar.  Then 
if  you  are  not  affected  in  this  way,  your  attention  is  fully  engrossed  by  the 
rows  of  steamer-chairs  containing  females  (I  do  not  say  ladies,  for  many 
of  them  are  not)  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  proud  bearer  of  the 
title,  Countess  Denholf,  down.  Nor  is  it  much  of  a  descent  to  the  Amer- 
ican girl  who  married  a  Chinaman  in  the  United  States  and  found  the 
"  Land  of  Tea  "  a  far  different  place  from  what  she  expected,  and  is  now 
returning  broken-hearted  herself  to  broken-hearted  parents.  Your  friendly 
services  in  procuring  blankets,  shawls,  pillows,  oranges,  bananas  and  so  on, 
are  fully  appreciated,  and  no  further  introduction  than  sympathy  is  needed. 

Besides,  there  are  the  young  ladies  who  are  not  sick  and  would  like 
to  walk,  and  if  you  do  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  this  class, 
you  have  only  to  whistle  for  a  breeze  and  when  the  white-caps  appear, 
unblessed  indeed  are  you  if  an  unusually  saucy  wave  does  not  send  a  fair 
damsel  shrieking  to  your  arms,  and  then  it  is  your  place  to  ask  if  you  may 
not  accompany  her  during  the  rest  of  her  walk.  Or  a  huge  Amazon-like 
San  Franciscan  in  high-heeled  shoes,  while  trying  to  change  her  chair,  will 
be  hurled  into  your  lap ;  and  you  have  been  "  presented  "  to  her,  although 
your  jellified  condition  would  suggest  the  opposite  expression. 

Then  too,  there  are  always  young  children  whose  mothers  are  too 
sick  to  look  after  them,  and  who  are  incessantly  climbing  everything  in 
their  reach  followed  by  agonized  maternal  eyes.  Give  their  skirts  a 
friendly  jerk  now  and  then  and  you  have  won  everlasting  gratitude  for 
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yourself.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  pleasant  days  when  all  sorts  of 
games,  even  base-ball  and  cricket,  are  indulged  in  ?  and  the  charades  in 
the  saloon  at  night  ?  and  the  little  suppers  and  pink  lemonade  ?  "  Tho' 
lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear." 

Strange  it  was,  considering  these  things,  that  during  a  particular 
voyage,  even  on  the  third  day  out,  we  had  heard  nothing  of  Room  No.  18. 
Every  one  else  on  board  was  acquainted  by  this  time,  but  no  one  knew 
aught  of  the  occupant  or  occupants  of  that  room.  The  report  was  started 
that  it  was  engaged  for  a  young  American  naval  officer  who  had  tried  to 
cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  and  had  been  stopped  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life,  and  that  he  naturally  avoided  appearing  with  a  diagonal  bandage 
round  his  neck.  It  could  not  be  sea-sickness  that  barred  the  door  so 
closely.  We  knew  that  from  the  bill  of  fare  which  went  into  the  room 
three  times  a  day.  At  last  an  eager  young  lady  examined  the  purser's 
list  of  passengers,  followed  the  list  of  rooms  down  till  she  came  to  18,  and 
then  saw  opposite  it,  "  Mr.  Richard  G.  Bull,  New  York  City."  That  was 
not  very  much,  but  something  definite  at  any  rate. 

Next  in  turn  I  pumped  the  Chinese  "boy  "  who  carried  him  his  food. 
Of  him  all  I  could  learn  was  that  the  "man  in  18  makee  muchee  bobery 
allee  timee  — eatee  muchee  lice  and  cully."  Here  was  fact  number  two, 
and  during  the  next  week  a  world  of  supposition  was  builded  on  Mr.  Bull 
and  his  rice  and  curry,  by  the  over-curious  passengers  of  the  steamer. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a  startling  event  took  place.  My  state- 
room was  opposite  his,  and  early  one  morning  when  looking  over  my 
transom  I  saw  the  steward  carry  all  the  bedding  and  even  the  little  square 
patch  of  carpet  away  from  the  room.  He  soon  returned,  accompanied  by 
the  ship's  doctor,  and  immediately  the  odor  of  disinfectants  floated  through 
to  my  nostrils.  Here  was  new  ground  for  conjecture,  and  while  I  lay  in 
my  bunk  till  the  late  "English  breakfast "  at  nine  o'clock,  my  brains  were 
far  from  idle.  Coming  from  the  East  it  might  be  any  contagions  disease 
under  the  sun.    Einally  I  settled  on  small-pox  as  the  proper  thing. 

Later  in  the  forenoon  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  one  of  my  newly 
made  friends,  who  gallantly  offered  to  demand  of  the  steward  point-blank 
what  the  matter  was.    He  might  have  known  that  the  mouth  of  a  man 
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who  has  followed  the  sea  for  thirty  years  is  as  full  of  lies  as  a  porcupine's 
tail  is  of  quills  ;  but  he  didn't.  To  the  question  my  friend  put,  the  steward 
found  the  ready  response  that  "  the  previous  evening  some  of  the  China- 
men's 'chow'  had  come  through  the  deck  while  they  were  eating  their 
supper,  and  so  the  room  had  to  be  cleansed."  As  though  "  chow  "  could 
leak  through  a  tightly  calked  oak  deck  and  two  inches  of  steel  roofing, 
and  need  disinfectants  to  get  rid  of  it  ! 

Within  a  day  or  two,  however,  we  were  destined  to  receive  some  satis- 
faction. The  statement  began  to  circulate  (whence  no  one  knew)  that 
No.  1 8  was  suffering  from  a  skin  disease  of  some  sort.  This,  of  course, 
added  strength  to  my  small-pox  theory.  By  this  time  there  was  almost  a 
panic  among  the  passengers.  But  this  was  all  we  learned.  When  we 
reached  port  we  had  manufactured  enough  gossip  to  build  a  whole  house 
of  Windows  in  Thrums. 

On  the  morning  that  we  sighted  land  and  were  slowly  steaming  into 
the  harbor,  our  hearts  bounding  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  our 
friends  again  and  putting  foot  once  more  in  dear  old  America,  in  spite  of 
the  bustle  about  baggage,  traps,  and  what  not,  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for 
No.  1 8.  At  last  he  came,  walking  slowly  up  the  gang-way, —  a  little, 
sickly-looking  man,  covered  from  head  to  toe  by  a  huge  ulster.  Slowly 
he  walked  across  the  gang-plank,  watched  by  a  hundred  eager  faces  of 
whom  he  took  no  notice  whatever,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  And 
this  was  the  downfall  of  all  our  hopes  ! 

We  learned  from  the  captain,  just  before  going  on  shore,  that  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  steamer's  leaving  Yokohama,  Mr.  Bull  had  been 
the  object  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  tatooing  ever-done  there  —  a 
dragon  whose  firey  jaws  were  fastened  on  his  throat,  and  whose  sinewy 
body  wound  round  and  round  him  until  the  two  forks  of  the  tail  took  a 
leg  each,  and  went  in  spirals  down  to  his  feet.  He  had  been  so  badly 
poisoned  by  the  ink  that  he  had  been  unable  to  leave  his  room  during  the 
entire  voyage.  What  the  object  of  making  such  a  mystery  over  it  was,  I 
doubt  if  any  but  an  old  sea-dog  could  tell.  AH. 
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Bto  Sbe? 

"  "T^ON'T  look  at  me  in  that  way  !  " 

She  was  sitting  in  the  rocker  opposite  me,  the  love  lights  stream- 
ing from  the  tender,  brown  depths  of  her  eyes. 

"  Why  ? "  came  daintily  from  the  roses  of  her  lips,  as  she  archly 
leaned  forward  and  tipped  her  head  to  one  side ;  and  again,  even  more 
softly,  came  "  Why  ?  " 

"Because,"  I  replied,  and  my  voice  was  a  little  bit  shaky;  "well, 
because  —  if  you  must  have  the  reason —  that  look  completely  intoxicates 
me!" 

Oh  !  How  could  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that  ?"  She  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  then  peeped  out  at 
me  from  between  the  fingers. 

"  Please  don't  be  so  bewitching,  and  I  won't  say  it  again,"  mur- 
mured I. 

"  Ohwoo  !  "  was  the  little  cry  she  gave.  Then  she  looked  at  me  very 
soberly. 

"  Darling,  do  you  love  me  ? "  It  was  the  ninth  time  I  had  asked  her 
that  morning.  I  leaned  forward  from  my  couch.  She  leaned,  in  her 
turn,  back  in  her  chair,  and  looking  michievously  at  me  with  a  merry 
twinkle,  she  shook  her  head  gently  in  the  negative.  I  was,  of  course, 
offended,  and  buried  my  head  in  one  of  the  big  down  pillows,  after  casting 
a  very  reproachful  look  at  her.  My  head  remained  eclipsed  for  some 
moments. 

Then  I  heard  the  rockers  go  down  and  the  chair  spring  back.  Soon 
a  light  hand  rested  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  knew,  by  the  feeling  of  the 
couch,  that  some  one  was  hovering  over  me.  Something  gave  my  hair  a 
little  pull.  I  looked  up.  She  was  beaming  upon  me.  I  pensively 
brushed  back  the  brown  locks  from  her  high  forehead,  fascinating  myself 
by  making  her  beauty  assume  new  forms,  as  a  blossom  unfolds  its  delicate 
petals.    The  tears  were  in  her  eyes.    What  could  I  do  but  take  her  into 
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my  arms  and  stroke  her  tresses  even  more.  She  returned  to  her  chair, 
and  looked  at  me  rather  strangely,  I  thought. 

"Ah!  You're  teasing  once  more;  you're  trying  to  faint,  and  then 
have  me  restore  you  "  —  that  was  one  of  her  little  love  ways  with  me. 
Slowly  the  brown  head  sank  to  her  breast  and  the  little  form  fell  forward, 
but  I  caught  her,  and  I  knew  those  closed  eyes  would  open  —  but  —  O 
God  !    Help  me  ! 

The  eyelids  gave  a  little  flutter,  as  the  wings  of  a  perishing  bird, 
the  mouth  trembled,  and  she  rested  helplessly  in  my  arms,  —  tender  eyes> 
loving  eyes,  compassionate  eyes,  forever  closed  ;  yes,  forever,  forever ; 
those  dear  lips  limp  and  cold,  and  over  that  sweet  face  settled  the  terrible, 
crushing  monster  who  had  robbed  me  of  my  darling  —  Death  ! 

In  great  crises  the  mind  seems  doubly  accelerated.  Mine  went  back 
over  those  happy,  bright  years  of  our  loving,  and  then  came  the  sickening 
remembrance  of  the  time  when  she  told  me  that  there  was  heart  disease 
in  her  family. 

Dr.  Mansford  had  been  in  the  room  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  latch 
turned,  and  he  quietly  came  out.    I  grasped  both  his  hands. 
"  For  God's  sake,  Doctor,  tell  me  the  worst !  " 

"  There  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  but  it  is  a  most  uncertain  one. 
There  is  still  life,  but  it  hangs  as  if  by  a  thread.  There  is  just  a  faint 
ray  of  hope  that  she  may  pull  through,  my  boy." 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 
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Immigration. 

JT  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  some  change  must  be  made  in  the  existing 
laws  that  govern  immigration.  The  nation  now  agrees  with  Lowell  in 
saying,  "  To  eat  dirt  is  bad  enough,  but  to  find  out  that  we  have  eaten 
more  than  was  necessary  may  chance  to  give  us  indigestion."  We  have 
come  to  a  place  where  a  halt  must  be  made.  The  number  of  immigrants 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  so  great  that  it  will  be  all  the  country  can 
do  to  assimilate  the  foreign  element  now  within  its  boundaries.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  impossible  while  immigration  continues. 

To  be  sure  we  do  not  wish  to  exclude  any  foreigner  who  would  make 
a  good  citizen.  We  all  agree  to  this,  yet,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  question  of  how  restriction  can  be  carried  out  so  as  to  exclude 
only  the  undesirable  and  admit  the  desirable.  Before  we  can  answer  this 
question  we  must  first  decide  on  a  definition  of  the  desirable  immigrant. 
Does  the  proposed  pecuniary  restriction  cover  the  ground  ?  Is  a  person 
desirable  if  he  happens  to  possess  $100,  and  undesirable  if  he  does  not? 
No  criminal  would  fail  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  if  he  were 
given  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  him  into  this  country,  and  the  prison  au- 
thorities abroad  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  dispose  of  their  criminals 
at  such  slight  expense. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  adopt  the  bill  which  proposes  that  the  person 
intending  to  emigrate  is  a  suitable  person  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ?  This  plan  would  give  to  the  consul  a  judicial  power  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  abuse.  It  would  be  placing  the  responsibility  in  danger- 
ous hands,  and  open  the  door  for  corruption. 

The  plan  to  exclude  immigration  on  account  of  the  cholera  seems  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  good  one.  Yet,  on  further  investigation  it  appears 
to  be  an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason.  It  is  probable  that  the  cholera  will 
become  epidemic  in  the  next  spring  and  summer,  but  this  can  most  easily 
be  checked  by  the  measures  for  national  quarantine. 

The  best  bill  now  before  Congress  is  the  one  that  proposes  to  restrict 
immigration  on  educational  lines.    The  idea  is  to  exclude  all  immigrants 
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above  the  age  of  twelve  who  cannot  read  and  write  freely  and  easily  their 
native  language,  exception  being  made  for  those  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age  coming  with  other  members  of  the  family.  The  main  aim  of  the  bill 
is  correct,  the  only  mistake  being  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  have 
a  man  write  fluently  in  his  native  language  is  not  a  sufficient  restriction. 
The  language  in  which  our  laws  are  written  and  our  courts  carried  on  is 
the  English  language.  It  seems  almost  foolish  to  admit  any  person  who, 
when  he  becomes  a  citizen,  can  not  read  his  ballot. 

Probably  the  best  method  would  be  to  restrict  immigration  by  a  com- 
bination of  bills,  excepting  the  cholera  prohibition.  Certainly  it  is  well  to 
know  that  a  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen  is  willing  to  pay  $100 
for  the  privilege.  This  sum  of  money  should  be  repaid  if  the  immigrant 
becomes  a  citizen  and  can  furnish  certificates  that  he  has  not  received  any 
pecuniary  help  from  the  various  governments,  and  that  he  has  not  been 
found  guilty  of  any  crime  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  this  country. 
If  he  cannot  do  this  he  should  be  returned  to  the  land  from  which  he 
came.  This  plan  would  insure  us  against  the  most  undesirable  of  immi- 
grants, paupers  and  criminals.  Charles  Grilk. 
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^tutorials. 

~^V/TTH  the  present  number  of  the  Mirror,  the  first  one  of  the  year,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  literary  work  to  be  done  for  the  ensuing  numbers.  We  think 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  school  this  year  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
Among  the  new  students  there  will  certainly  be  many  who  have  had  some 
literary  experience,  men  who  have  done  more  or  less  writing,  and  still  a 
larger  number  who,  if  they  really  attempted  it,  could  express  themselves 
in  a  fairly  creditable  manner.  It  is  to  this  class  of  men  that  these  re- 
marks are  particularly  addressed. 

The  Mirror  is  distinctly  a  literary  magazine.  Nothing  else  is  claimed 
for  it.  It  is  the  only  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  productions  of 
the  student  body.  In  these  clays  it  is  said  a  man  can  not  hold  his  own  if 
he  is  not  proficient  in  the  use  of  English,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
incalculable  advantage  to  be  derived  from  contributions  to  a  regular  pub- 
lication. It  must  necessarily  be  so.  Faults  of  composition  are  far  more 
glaring  in  print  than  in  manuscript.  After  the  writer's  defects  have  been 
so  prominently  pointed  out,  in  a  second  attempt  he  will  produce  a  much 
better  result.  It  is  our  opinion  that  every  intelligent  person  can  write. 
Some,  of  course,  have  had  better  opportunities  for  cultivation  in  this  line 
than  others,  but  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries.  It  is  because 
of  the  opportunity  offered  us  for  this  practise  that  the  Mirror  has  taken 
such  a  prominent  place  in  our  school  life.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
write  is  a  good  short  story.  And  yet  because  a  fellow  can  not  write  a 
creditable  story  is  no  reason  for  discouragement.  The  field  is  large,  and 
a  diversity  of  interests  to  be  satisfied.  There  is  an  opinion  that  does  not 
lack  supporters,  that  for  a  student  in  a  preparatory  course,  and,  indeed, 
until  he  is  well  advanced  in  college,  to  touch  so-called  "heavy''  subjects, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unadvisable.  Those  of  this  view  affirm  that  everything 
of  that  nature  must  of  necessity  be  a  repetition  and  re-hash  of  old  opinions. 
This,  we  can  not  agree  to.  If  a  fellow  has  real  convictions  upon  certain 
questions,  although  they  are  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  we  see  no  good 
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reason  why  we  should  not  put  them  on  paper.  The  charge  of  following 
some  one  else  seems  to  us  unjust.  If  a  man  has  any  literary  taste  what- 
ever, we  urge  him  to  write.  The  aim  of  the  present  Board  will  be  to  keep 
the  Lit.  up  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  reached,  and,  dealing 
impartially  with  every  man,  we  hope  the  school  will  give  us  its  heartiest 
support. 


There  has  been  a  marked  diversity  of  opinion  during  the  last  two 
months  as  to  the  cause  of  the  financial  depression  through  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  passing.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  it  altogether 
to  the  change  in  administration,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that 
the  much  talked-of  Sherman  Law  is  the  basis  of  all  our  trouble  It  seems 
to  us  that  as  usual  both  extremes  are  wrong.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
act  of  1890  can  be  entirely  to  blame,  for  in  European  countries  where 
there  is  no  Sherman  Law  the  same  conditions  are  noticeable.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  the  Democratic  victory  of  last  fall,  coming  with  its 
declarations  and  pledges  of  the  Chicago  platform,  did  much  to  add  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
storing  up  of  millions  of  useless  bullion  for  two  years,  and  the  issuance  of 
silver  certificates  therefor,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  our  finances.  To  restore  confidence,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

The  speeches  in  the  House  upon  the  Repeal  Bill  have,  in  some 
respects,  been  much  above  the  average.  We  have,  however,  noticed  with 
regret  that  there  is  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to  take  partisan  ad- 
vantage of  existing  circumstances.  This  tendency  has  been  observed  in 
the  conduct  and  speeches  of  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Senate 
minority  —  a  man  with  great. attainments  in  finance,  but  whose  desire  for 
gain  to  his  party  has  destroyed  for  the  time  being  his  better  judgment. 
Politicians  and  public  men  must  learn  this  lesson  —  to  work  for  their  party 
less  and  their  country  more.  The  plain  duty  of  the  hour  is  for  every  man 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  influence  to  do  his  utmost  to  restore 
the  confidence  that  is  so  much  needed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constant  menace,  a  year  and  a  half,  of 
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silver  legislation  has  been  a  factor,  by  no  means  insignificant,  in  our  pres- 
ent financial  depression.  In  our  opinion  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  the  United  States,  and  one  that  we  would  have 
the  most  cause  to  regret,  would  be  the  adoption  in  any  form  of  Free  Silver 
Coinage.  Aside  from  the  moral  aspects  of  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  so  ably  presented  in  the  House,  this  policy  would  inevitably  force  us 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  single  standard.  Since,  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, the  government  guarantees  to  pay  one  hundred  cents  in  gold  for  fifty- 
six  cents  worth  of  silver,  all  who  have  silver  to  dispose  of  will  certainly  do 
so.  This  constant  drain  upon  our  limited  gold  supply  must  have  an  effect. 
The  effect  will  naturally  be  in  time  to  drive  gold  out  of  circulation  and 
make  silver  the  only  medium.  Bimetallism,  the  keeping  of  silver  and  gold 
upon  a  parity,  and  their  limited  coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio,  is  the  policy  dic- 
tated by  sound  common-sense,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Repeal  Bill  by 
the  Senate  its  continuation  will  be  a  second  step  towards  a  sound  financial 
basis. 


All  contributions  for  any  department  of  the  November  Mirror  must 
be  placed  in  the  box  in  the  Lower  Hall,  or  given  to  one  of  the  editors,  on 
or  before.Monday,  October  16. 
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ARLY  in  June  our  faculty,  acting  upon  the  evidence  gathered  from 
various  sources,  and  in  harmony  with  the  athletic  managements  of 
the  school,  entered  a  protest  to  the  faculty  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
concerning  a  member  of  the  Exeter  base-ball  team,  who,  they  claimed,  did 
not  fulfill,  the  requirement  of  Rule  3,  Section  III,  of  the  interscholastic 
rules,  which  states  that  "  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tests between  the  two  schools :  who  receives  compensation  for  his  services 
in  athletic  games  in  addition  to  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him 
in  any  athletic  contest,  except  that  he  may  have  the  excess  of  his  board 
paid  at  a  special  training  table."  After  investigation  of  the  matter,  and 
several  joint  meetings  between  committees  from  both  boards,  the  Exeter 
faculty  rendered  a  decision  refuting  the  charges  from  Andover  and  declar- 
ing that  the  protested  man  violated,  in  no  measure,  the  regulation.  A 
meeting  of  the  Exeter  students  was  held,  where  it  was  unanimously  voted 
not  to  meet  Andover  in  either  the  track  athletic  contest  or  the  spring  base- 
ball game,  unless  she  should  withdraw  her  claim  and  offer  apology.  Fail- 
ing to  comply  with  either  of  these  alternatives,  Andover  met  .Exeter  in 
neither  the  track  events  nor  the  annual  ball  game. 

Seldom  if  ever  before  has  a  stronger  base-ball  team  represented  the 
Academy  than  that  of  last  spring.  The  record  which  they  have  left 
behind  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Several  vacancies  had  to  be  filled  from 
the  previous  year,  but  promising  material  presented  itself  when  the  season's 
training  began.  Captain  Murphy  had  played  on  the  nines  for  three  years 
and  had  successfully  guided  the  team  of  '92  to  victory.  Under  his  train- 
ing such  a  team  was  developed  as  Andover  may  long  be  proud  of.  The 
scores  of  the  games  played  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June  are  as 
follows  :  May  17,  Phillips  5,  Lawrenceville  4  ;  May  20,  Phillips  1 1,  Boston 
College  2;  May  24,  Phillips  10,  Tufts  College  8;  May  25,  Phillips  7, 
Brown  University  2  ;  May  27,  Phillips  II,  Lawrence  Stars  1;  May  31, 
Yale  University  2,  Phillips  o ;  June  7,  Yale  University  6,  Phillips  2. 
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Considerable  interest  and  amusement  was  afforded  by  a  benefit  base- 
ball game  played  on  the  campus  June  1 5,  between  the  unmarried  and  mar- 
ried members  of  our  faculty.  There  were  many  exciting  plays,  and  the 
game  ended  with  a  score  of  24  to  19  in  favor  of  the  married  men.  The 
proceeds  of  the  game  went  to  the  Athletic  Association  which  had  been 
put  to  considerable  debt  by  the  absence  of  the  Andover-Exeter  games. 


In  order  to  in  part  compensate  for  the  regular  tournament,  a  special 
record  in  breaking  meet  was  held  on  the  track  June  10.  Five  old  records 
were  broken  and  the  following  new  ones  were  made:  220-yards  dash, 
23  1-5  seconds,  Cowdery  '94  ;  120-yards  hurdle,  17  1-5  seconds,  Thrall  '94; 
mile  run,  4  minutes,  Laing  '95  ;  mile  bicycle,  3  minutes  1  second,  Hooker 
'94;  pole  vault,  10  feet,  Simmons  '94. 


On  June  25  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof.  Harris 
of  the  Seminary. 

The  annual  Draper  prize  speaking  occurred  June  6,  the  following 
prizes  being  awarded :  W.  J.  Lapham  '93,  first  prize  ;  J.  W.  Meldrum  '95, 
second  prize ;  D.  B.  Eddy  '94,  third  prize. 


The  Philomathean  Society  held  its  spring  entertainment  jointly  with 
that  of  the  Glee  Club  on  the  evening  of  June  26.  Class  Day  exercises 
were  celebrated  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  and  the  final  graduation 
exercises  took  place  the  next  morning.  At  these  exercises  the  following 
prizes  were  announced  :  Joseph  Cook  Greek  prizes  -  first,  H.  Mason  '93  ; 
second,  N.  A.  Smyth  '93  ;  third,  B.  C.  Auten  '93.  Harvard-Andover 
English  prizes -W.  B.  Parker  '93,  first ;  A.  W.  Ryder  '94,  second.  Dove 
Latin  prizes  -C.  P.  Kitchel  '93,  first ;  N.  A.  Smyth  '93,  second  ;  H.  Mason 
'93,  third. 

When,  on  September  14,  the  work  of  another  year  was  commenced 
an  unusually  large  number  of  new  fellows  was  noticeable.  There  are  but 
two  changes  in  the  faculty  from  last  year.    Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Smith 
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have  not  returned,  their  places  being  taken  by  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Allen, 
P.A.  '88,  Yale  '92,  and  Mr.  George  Wyllys  Benedict,  University  of  Ver- 
mont '93. 

The  Bancroft  Cottage,  situated  near  Phillips  Street,  and  the  Taylor 
Cottage,  between  English  Commons,  have  been  opened  this  fall  and  their 
rooms  are  well  filled. 


At  the  present  writing  the  foot-ball  prospects  seem  encouraging. 
While  but  six  members  of  last  year's  eleven  have  returned,  the  new  mate- 
rial is  exceedingly  promising.  For  the  first  time  in  years  the  team  will 
dispense  with  a  professional  coach,  and  the  result  is  to  be  looked  for  with 
great  interest.  A  number  of  alumni  are  expected  to  coach  the  men  from 
time  to  time  during  the  season.  Nearly  forty  candidates  reported  for  the 
first  practice  on  September  18. 

At  a  school  meeting  held  on  September  19  the  cheering  staff  and  the 
police  force  were  elected.  The  following  men  were  chosen  for  the  cheer- 
ing staff :  Wilcox,  Schreiber,  Middicomb,  Branch,  Marshall,  F,  H.  Sim- 
monds,  Finlay.  Police  force  :  Woolsey,  Preston,  Clark,  A.  I.  Lewis,  Paige, 
Laing,  Prentiss,  Swift. 

The  outlook  for  tennis  is  at  present  largely  speculative.  Not  one  of 
last  year's  champions  is  here,  and  their  places  will  not  easily  be  supplied. 
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O  what  made  the  chimney  sweep  ? 

And  why  did  the  codfish  ball  ? 
And  why,  O  why  did  the  peanut  stand  ? 

And  what  makes  the  evening  call  ? 
O  why  should  the  dairy  farm  ? 

And  why  does  the  mutton  chop  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  elder 
blow ! 

Or  what  makes  the  ginger  pop  ? 
Say,  why  does  the  trundle-bed  spring  ? 

And  why  does  the  saddle-horse  fly  ? 
Or  what  mean  cur  made  the  pillow  slip! 

And  why  do  the  soap-boilers  lye  ? 
What  makes  the  monkey  wrench  ? 

Or  why  does  the  raspberry  jam  ? 
And  whom  do  the  shoe-makers  strike  ? 

And  why  does  the  old  mill  dam  ? 

Syracuse  Herald. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  PHRASE. 

He  sent  her  twelve  Jacque-Minot  roses, 
All  fragrant  and  blooming  and  fair, 

That  nestled  so  sweetly  and  shyly, 
'Neath  smilax  and  maiden-hair. 

She  sent  him  a  letter  to  thank  him, 
On  paper  just  tinted  with  blue — 

"  The  flowers  are  still  very  fresh,  John, 
When  I  see  them  I  think  of  you." 

She  posted  her  letter  that  morning. 
He  got  it  that  evening  at  ten. 

She  can't  understand  what  has  changed 
him, 

For  he  called  on  her  never  again. 

Columbia  Spectator. 


A  church  pew  I  rented, 
To  my  sorrow  I  find 
•I'm  no  longer  contented, 
For  her  seat's  just  behind. 

Phillips  Exeter  Lit. 

TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  B  E. 

Tell  me,  darling,  if  I  asked  you 

Now  to  be  my  wife, 
Told  you  that  I  loved  you  madly, 

More  than  my  own  life  ; 
Would  you  answer  'yes'  or  'no,'  dear? 

Hopefully  I  stood, 
But  I  wonder  which  she  meant  by 

"Well,  I  think  I  would." 

Cynic. 

Prof.,  (dictating  Latin  composition). 
Tell  me,  slave,  where  is  your  horse  ? 
Startled  Freshman.  It's  under  my  chair, 
sir ;  I  was  not  using  it. — Ex. 

Lives  of  cashiers  all  remind  us 
We  should  make  our  skip  in  time, 

And  in  skipping,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  to  no  other  clime. — Ex. 

WE  FAVOR  IMMIGRATION. 

Who  builds  de  railroads  and  de  canals, 

But  furriners  ? 
Who  helps  across  de  street  de  gals, 

But  furriners  ? 
Who  in  de  caucus  has  der  say, 
Who  does  de  votin'  'lection  day, 
And  who  discovered  U.  S.  A., 

But  furriners  ? 

Brunonian. 
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THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

I  stood  upon  the  terraced  heights  ©f 
Fort  Myer,  having  the  wide-spread  pan- 
orama of  Washington  before  me.  Be- 
tween the  city  and  where  I  stood  lies 
the  broad  river,  now  glowing  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  mirror- 
ing in  its  glassy  surface  the  tall  white 
shaft  of  the  peerless  monument.  Almost 
at  my  feet  rise  the  stately  tops  of  the 
oaks  of  Arlington,  the  camp  of  the  dead. 
To  these  oaks  comes  every  evening  at 
sunset  a  countless  army  of  crows  to 
bivouac  in  safety  and  peace  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Are  they  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
bones  are  mouldering  beneath  those 
serried  ranks  of  ugly  contract  stones  ? 
Who  knows? 

Silently  they  gather  from  every  point. 
From  the  horizion,  banked  with  silvery- 
tinted  clouds,  they  gradually  emerge  in 
twos  and  threes,  in  tens,  in  compa- 
nies, in  divisions,  all  converging  upon 
the  common  rendezvous  —  the  oaks  of 
Arlington.  Now,  all  but  a  few  belated 
birds  have  reached  the  well-beloved  spot, 
and,  settling  down  among  the  lofty  tree- 
tops,  they  clamor,  man-like,  for  space 
when  space  is  ample  for  a  thousand 
times  their  number.  At  length  their 
noise  is  stilled,  and  as  the  sun's  red 
face  sinks  from  sight  behind  the  distant 


hills,  the  hush  of  evening  settles  upon 
the  scene. 

Now  from  the  fort  behind  me  breaks 
out  the  bugle  call  which  marks  the  close 
of  yet  another  day,  and  then  a  flash,  and 
the  deep  sound  of  the  sunset  gun  goes 
booming  out  over  the  placid  river  and 
echoes  back  to  me  from  the  purple  hills 
beyond.  At  the  sound,  with  a  wild 
clamor  like  that  of  suffering  souls  in 
Hell,  the  whole  of  that  sable  army  rises 
from  its  resting-place  among  the  trees, 
and  circling  hurriedly  through  the  air 
gives  vent  in  loud  caws  to  its  surprise 
and  terror,  but  soon  they  sink  again  to 
their  accustomed  roost. 

The  last  flush  fades  from  the  western 
horizon.  The  evening  star  emerges, 
phoenix-like,  from  the  dying  glory  of 
the  sun.  The  spirit  of  silence  descends 
upon  the  place.  The  dead  of  Arlington 
may  rest  in  peace.  A.  J.  M. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
at  the  Fair  was  an  odd  photograph  of 
Daniel  Webster  which  hung  at  the  top 
of  the  stairway  in  the  Massachusetts 
building.  The  picture  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all,  and  proved  more  than  all 
else  could  that  Webster's  popularity  is 
not  on  the  wane.  The  photograph  af- 
forded an  excellent  study  of  the  life  of 
this  great  statesman.  Who  could  resist 
the  stern,  keen  eyes  that  looked  forth 
from  under  the  rim  of  one  of  those  old 
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silk  hats,  seen  in  this  generation  but 
once  a  year  when  the  oldest  settler 
makes  his  appearance  at  town  meeting  ? 
The  deep  wrinkles  in  the  face  much 
resembled  those  seen  on  photographs 
of  Gladstone,  while  the  chin  showed 
that  strong  determination  so  much 
feared  by  the  opponents  and  enemies  of 
Webster. 

The  photograph  must  have  been  tak- 
en in  the  later  years  of  Webster's  life, 
as  the  general  impression  received  is 
that  disappointment  had  already  come 
to  the  great  statesman.  As  you  looked 
him  in  the  face  you  bowed  in  awe,  nor 
could  you  help  praising  the  wonderful 
power  and  influence  of  one  of  America's 
most  remarkable  men.  Nevertheless, 
that  look  reminded  one  of  the  disap- 
pointed merchant  who,  after  facing  his 
arch  foe,  Bankruptcy,  for  years,  was  at 
last  forced  to  succumb.  As  you  turned 
away  from  that  impressive  picture  ]the 
thought  came,  how  much  greater  might 
have  been  Webster's  power  and  influence 
had  he  laid  aside  ambition  and  lived  a 
pure  and  wholesome  life.  C.  G. 

John  Highlands,  long  before  the 
eventful  day  when  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  intended  to  write.  Intended 
to  write  on  all  the  subjects  which  had 
been  announced  for  the  annual  literary 
competition  of  the  school.  He  meant 
to  surprise  his  mother  by  getting  a 
prize  —  perhaps  the  first.  He  thought 
about  it  before  he  left  Dumfries.  He 
spent  some  few  hours  the  first  of  the 


vacation  on  the  subject  which  most  ap- 
pealed to  him.  One  day  he  sat  down 
and  actually  "  ground  "  for  eight  hours. 
He  was  so  tired  at  nightfall  that  he  de- 
termined to  take  a  short  well-earned 
vacation.  (The  vacation  from  literary 
work  lasted  all  summer.) 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school 
he  was  so  busy  that  a  thought  of  the 

"G  Competition"  did  not  enter 

his  mind.  One  night,  however,  he 
thought  of  it,  but  resolved  to  begin  after 
the  foot-ball  season  was  over.  Possibly 
he  would  write  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Just  now  he  could  not,  for 
was  he  not  very  busy  as  foot-ball  cap- 
tain ?  But  the  days  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  were  filled  with  engagements 
even  before  he  left  school,  and  the  pen 
was  never  once  taken  up.  During  the 
holidays  you  might  have  heard  his 
friends  observe  what  a  bright-looking 
fellow  young  Highlands  of  Dumfries 
was.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  bright  which  lead  Highlands  to 
keep  putting  off  the  writing  for  the  com- 
petition, from  which,  if  he  was  success- 
ful, he  would  gain  great  honors. 

The  essays  were  to  be  handed  in  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  half.  Still 
he  was  very  busy.  One  night,  as  he 
lay  in  bed  looking  up  at  the  frosty  sky 
and  the  full  moon,  the  ejaculation,  "  By 
George  !  Those  essays  !  "  followed  by  a 
long  whistle  wakened  his  room-mate. 

"  What  essays  ?  "  said  his  studious 
companion,  after  Highlands  had  related 
his  trouble  to  his  half-awake  bed-fellow. 
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"  Those  for  the  G  prizes.  I've 

forgotten  'em,  I  have."  Then  after 
some  seconds'  thought  Highlands  asked, 
"  How  long  have  you  been  writing, 
Guy  ? " 

"  Three  months." 

"  Hocky!  I'm  a  fool !  " 

The  first  day  of  the  second  half  came 
and  went.  The  ten  lads  who  stood  first 
were  called  upon  the  platform  by  the 
judges,  praised  and  had  their  names 
written  on  the  famous  honor  roll  of 
famous  Dumfries.  Highlands  was  dis- 
consolate. Had  you  been  one  of  the 
judges  you  would  have  known  that  the 
name,  John  Highlands,  was  the  eleventh 

name.    But  it  ivas   the  eleventh. 

"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time," 
and  also  deprives  us  of  many  other 
things.  It  happened  across  the  sea, 
nay,  it  was  trivial.  "  Hell,"  they  say, 
"is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

H.  P.  B. 

He  had  been  at  the  sea-side  with  his 
new  camera,  and  in  the  two  weeks  since 
returning  home  had  remained  nearly  all 
the  time  in  his  room  developing  the  fan- 
tastic figures,  in  more  fantastic  costumes 
which  his  plates  held.  Verily,  the  sea- 
shore is  the  place  for  strange  sights, 
and  the  pictures  proved  the  fact.  He 
managed  to  get  them  all  mounted  in 
his  private  album  by  the  time  some 
ladies  come  to  visit  his  sister. 

One  afternoon,  on  returning  from  a 
fishing  expedition,  what  was  his  horror 
on  beholding  his  sister  and  her  friends 


seated  on  the  veranda,  shrieking  with 
laughter  over  his  recently  filled  album. 
Naturally  he  was  extremely  provoked, 
but  wisely  checking  his  rising  anger,  he 
determined  to  have  his  revenge. 

The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly 
and  it  was  rather  late  when  the  company 
retired.  Not  ten  minutes  after  this  a 
fearful  ear-splitting  din  broke  in  upon 
the  night  and  every  one  rushed  to  the 
hall.  A  lightning-like  flash,  aloud  door 
slam,  and  that  was  all,  and  the  young 
ladies  wonderingly  returned  to  their 
rooms. 

Our  friend  had  armed  himself  with  a 
dustpan  and  a  poker,  and  these  were 
the  secret  of  the  unearthly  racket.  The 
flash  of  light  was  simply  a  flash-light 
picture.  He  developed  his  plate  at 
once,  and  next  morning  rose  early  and 
put  it  out  to  print,  and  at  the  breakfast 
table  he  proudly  showed  his  friends  the 
photograph.  Fantasy  of  fantasies.  Its 
like  was  never  seen.  But  modesty  for- 
bids an  accurate  description.  He,  at 
least,  thought  he  was  well  avenged. 

D.  G. 

THE  FAIR. 

Here  I  am  again,  dear  mother, 

Yes,  at  last,  I've  seen  the  Fair, 
Had  a  glorious  time  since  school  closed 

And  now  at  home  life  has  no  care. 
"  What's  this  on  your  coat?"  said  mother, 

Holding  up  a  golden  hair, 
Mine  was  black —  I  only  muttered, 

"  Mother,  dear,  I've  seen  the  Fair." 

H.  P.  S. 
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Xeaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'29. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  celebra- 
brated  his  eighty-fourth  birthday,  Au- 
gust 29.  Phillips  Andover  congratulates 
her  distinguished  alumnus,  together  with 
his  countless  other  friends  and  admirers 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

'57.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  the  famous 
lecturer,  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
World's  Congress  of  Religions  at  Chi- 
cago. 

'65. — Rev.  Frederick  Palmer  is  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  successor  to  Dean 
Lawrence  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge. 

'79. — Prof.  M.  C.  Gile,  a  former  pop- 
ular instructor  in  the  Academy,  but  at 
present  in  Colorado  Springs,  as  assistant 
Principal  of  Cutter  Academy,  was  in 
town  during  the  summer. 

'82.— Mr.  Philip  B.  Stewart,  Yale '86, 
was  married  on  Wednesday,  September 
13,  to  Miss  Sarah  Frances  Cowles  of 
York  Harbor,  Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  will  reside  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel,  Boston,  after  November  15. 

'83. — Mr.  George  D.  Pettee  rode  to 
Chicago  on  his  wheel  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  he  reports  an  enjoyable  trip. 


IPbtllips  11\>s. 

'84.— William  M.  Vinton,  Yale  '88, 
has  recently  died  of  heart  disease.  He 
was  pitcher  of  the  Andover  team  of  '84, 
and  was  then  very  widely  known  as  an 
amateur  base-ball  player.  After  his 
graduation  from  Yale  he  pitched  two 
years  for  the  Philadelphia  League  team, 
where  he  made  a  very  fine  record. 

'85. — Mr.  J.  H.  Ropes,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  Seminary  Fellowship  for 
European  study,  sailed  on  July  2d  for 
England,  and  thence  to  Germany,  to  be 
gone  two  years.  He  is  at  present  in 
Marburg,  but  expects  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  Kiel. 

'86—  A.  W.  Crockett  is  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Oahn  College,  Honolulu.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst,  and  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
two  years. 

'88. — Mr.  C.  W.  Austin,  instructor  in 
the  Academy  for  two  years,  will  not 
return  this  year,  on  account  of  poor 
health.  i 

'93.— N.  A.  Smythe,  C.  P.  Kitchel, 
and  R.  C.  Gilmore,  of  the  '92  Mirror 
Board,  have  entered  Yale.  P.  R.  Les- 
ter will  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  following  old  P.A.  men  have  re- 
cently been  in  town  :  W.  T.  B.  Williams, 
M.  E.  Stone,  G.  H.  McClellan,  F.  W. 
Howard,  W.  B.  Parker,  H.  G.  Wyer,  W. 
F.  Skerrye,  and  R.  C.  Gilmore. 
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Historical  and  Political  Essays,  by 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

This  latest  work  from  Mr  Lodge's  pen 
is  fully  in  keeping  with  his  previous  pro- 
ductions. The  opening  chapter  upon 
William  H.  Seward  gives  a  careful  sketch 
of  his  early  life  at  Auburn  and  Albany, 
and  affords  us  a  much  clearer  idea  of 
the  great  Secretary,  whose  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  was  adherence  to 
duty  at  any  cost. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  Governeur 
Morris  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
throws  additional  light  upon  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  book  is  that  portion  relating  to 
"  Party  Allegiance."  What  Mr.  Lodge 
says  here  should  silence  for  all  time 
those  of  his  critics  who  denounce  him 
for  his  unyielding  partisanship.  He 
shows  that  although  a  man  may  profess 
adherence  to,  and  belief  in,  a  political 
party  because  in  general  that  party  ex- 
presses his  views  upon  certain  ques- 
tions, this  act  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  gives  up  all  his  independence 
of  thought,  or  that  he  denies  to  himself 
the  right  to  criticise  his  party's  actions. 

The  question  of  the  right  and  wrong 
of  Mr.  Reed's  Rulings  is  ably  dealt 
with,  and  every  true  believer  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  is  filled  with  hope  and  en- 


couragement by  Mr.  Lodge's  essay  up- 
on the  subject. 

This  book  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
student  of  political  affairs.  W.M.G. 

Phillips  Brooks,  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  is  the  straightforward  and  sim- 
ple title  of  a  book  newly  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  have  scarcely  read  a  sketch,  which 
contains  more  originality  and  common 
sense.  It  hits  the  keynote  of  the  great 
preacher's  life  when  it  attributes  his 
wonderful  power  to  the  following  two 
causes.  First,  the  advent  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  which  made  all  Christians  fasten 
their  faith  more  firmly  on  Christ  and 
the  vital  principles  of  his  religion.  And 
second,  the  fact  that  his  manhood  faith 
was  that  of  his  childhood  —  simple,  pure, 
and  trustful,  though  at  the  same  time 
strouger  and  richer  and  deeper. 

It  treats  briefly  of  the  happy  circum- 
stances of  his  education  at  Cambridge 
and  the  seminary  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
his  pastorate  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Philadelphia  in  1861,  where 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  boldly  condemn 
slavery  and  all  its  kindred  evils.  It  men- 
tions also  his  breadth  of  view,  his  high 
scholarship,  and  eager  search  for  truth, 
whatever  it  might  cost,  his  helpful  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  real  sympathy. 

D.  G. 
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OUTING  SHIRTS. 

Madras  and  Cheviot. 

Special  designs  and  new  colorings  made  up  dj"l  <£[~|  RA  djO  tfjO  RC\ 
with  the  fashionable  Lord  Kennard  Collar,  M5J..JU,  kp^,  %>A.OV, 

in  stock  and  to  measure.     ,\    .'.    .•.    .•.    ,\  $)2i75t 

I  ItlHprwPnt*  Gauze  50c;  Balbriggan  $1,  $1.50,  $2.50;  (long  and  short 
U  I1UCI  WCai  .  sleeves.)    Close  fitting,  $1;  Lisle  Thread,  $2  and  $2 


T\J\  T  ^FURNISHER, 


5°- 

Wool,  (light  weight,)  $1.50.    Silk,  JS2.50. 

Fancy  Vests, 

$1.50,  $2,  $3,  $5. 

MFN'^S         (  5°9  Washington  St.,  corner  West. 
'  •  ■  -     -  641  Washington  St,  cor.  Boylston, 

.    BOSTON,  MASS.   .  . 


September  12,  1893. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1 893-' 94  is  now 
ready  in  all  departments. 

While  the  assortment  will  be  found  as  complete 
and  varied  as  heretofore,  including  goods  of  the 
highest  grade,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  necessity 
for  moderate  prices. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  \ 
GOODS  READY-MADE  AND  > 
TO  MEASURE.  ) 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL. 


J.R.WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE. 


W.  E.  Stratton  and  W.  P.  Hovey, 


TEACHER  OF 


P>cmjo,  (iartar,  Mandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  end  Mandolins.  Andover  Tuesdays. 
J^^Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,    P.  0.  Block,  Lowell.  Mass. 


Perjrjsylvarjia  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Steel  rails  and  rock  ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke  and  cinders  ;  five  daily  express 
trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  twelve  trains  to 
Baltimore  and  Washing  from  Cortlandtor  Debrosses  Street  Ferries,  New  York.  For 
time  tables,  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 
GEO.  M.  ROBERTS,  Pass.  Agent.  CHAS.  E.  PUGH,  Gen.  Manager. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston.  J.  R.  WOOD,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 
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The  Andover  Press, 

Printers  to  Phillips  Academy. 


THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

Books  and  Stationery. 


John  N.  Cole, 

riain  Street,     =    =     Draper's  Block,     =    =  Andover. 

C.  T.  BRIGGS.  W.  A.  ALLYN. 

Briggs  &  Allyn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

Every  description  of  Finish,  Hard-Wood  Veneered  Doors,  Mouldings, 
of  All  Kinds.    Stair  Builders. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

J.  H.  SAFFORD.  L.  P.  COLLINS. 

The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

National  Route  to  the  West. 

Only  line  via  Washington  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  all  ptrints  West  and  Southwest. 
Tickets  at  the  Lowest  Rates.    For  full  information  apply  to 

A.  J.  SIAVAONS,  N.  E.  P.  A. 

211  WASHINGTON  STREET,    .-.       ,\       .-.    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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JAMES  WARD,  JR., 

PRODUCES  THE  FINEST 

CATALOGUE  AND  MAGAZINE  WORK. 

SAMPLES  4ND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED. 

JAMES  WARD,  JR., 
Book  and  Job  Printer,    -:-    Cor.  Methuen  and  Franklin  Sts. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

CALF  SKIN  BOOTS,  -  $4.00  to  $7.00  A  PAIR. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Russet  and  Patent  Ls&tber 

Boots  and  Shoes  at  Low  Prices. 
Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins,  =  47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


THE 

Mansion  House 

On  the  Hill, 
NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 
Andover,  Mass. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  the  summer  season        house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout,  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17  00  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 


E.  P.  Hitchcock,    -:-   ■:-  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Ele- 
gant New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.    Carriages  furnished 

for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


CHARLES    H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 


DENTIST. 

OFFICE  HOURS, 

8  to  12.30  A.M.  2  to  5.30  P.M. 
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STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 


Gbapman'sJDuunQ  IRoome. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Books,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink, 
Canned  Goods,  etc.    Everything  pertaining  to 
Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 


THE  RELIABLE  INSIDE   ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at  7  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegant  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  40  Nortn  River,  7  a  m.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  6  p.m.,  connecting  at  New 
London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Boston  at 
6.45  a.m. 


5  Hours,  40  Minutes 


BY 


THE   WHITE  TRAIN, 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other.  This  train  runs  86  miles  without  a  stop. 
Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due  at  Termini  8.40 
p  m ;  Sundays,  leave  at  3  p.m.,  due  at  9  p.m.;  this 
train  carries  through  Parlor  Car6,  Royal  Buffet 
Smoker  and  Coaches ;  Dining  Car  between  Boston 
and  Williamantic.  Fare,  .$5  in  coach ;  fl  extra  if 
a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is  desired.  Unlimited  capac- 
ity on  this  train  for  carrying  passengers.  The  cars 
are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 
No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed  service. 


By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 
No  extra  charge  for  seat  in  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor-Car,  and  Staterooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 
L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent,  (      RONTON      I  M.  E.  1IERVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
322  Washington  St.  |      UWOIWII.     £      Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt. 
GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager.  W  R.  BABCOCK,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar^. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.    Ice  cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 

flain  Street,  Andover. 


CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

Shop,  Old  Abbot  Store, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  *  *  *  Mass. 
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1893         FALL  1893 

WALL  PAPERS 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new 
styles.  We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Birge  papers;  also  for  Wm.  Campbell  &  Co.'s. 
Neither  of  these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool  and 
have  not  raised  the  prices.  Buying  as  jobbers,  we 
can  sell  accordingly.  We  hang  wall  papers,  tint 
ceilings  and  walls,  paint  interiors,  do  white-wash- 
ing, and  hang  window  shades. 

Blank  Books  and  Stationery 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books  and 
Fiue  Stationery— xonsisting  of  Marcus  Ward's 
Samuel  Ward's,  and  Whiting's— to  be  found  in 
Lawrence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory  and  Book 
Bindery  connected  with  our  store.  Agent  for 
Dennison's  goods.  Local  publishers  of  the  Law- 
rence Directory. 

W.  IRice. 

195  and  197  ESSEX  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
J.  E.  5EAR5, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  IRubbers, 

Repaiiing  Neatly  and  Promptly  Done. 

riain  Street,   =    =   Andover,  Hass. 


J-  H.  Chandler, 

Periodicals  and  Paper  Novels. 

Choice  Confectionery.     Cigars  and 
Cigarettes. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

OFf  ICE  HOURS; 

Till  9  a.m.-  I  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

HOURS  j 

Till  8.30  a.m.:  1  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 


Tnos.  E.  Rbodss, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
St.  Railway  Station. 
Main  Street,  -    -    Andover,  Mass. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods, 
P.  O.  Ave.,  (Jndoaer. 
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rank  Russell, 

Xawrence,  flDass. 

N,  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

DEALER  IN 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

Chemicals,  AiU  Applies,  Etc 
101  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FrzvoK  E.  Gleason, 

DEALER  in 

COAL,  WOOD, 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 
Yard,  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 
Elevator  to  Studio. 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO. 


Central  Street,  Andover. 


L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

M.  T.  WALSH, 

manufacturing 

CONFECTIONER, 

Barnard's  block, 

dealer  in 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

manufacturer  of  tin  and 
sheet-iron  ware. 

riain  Street.  Andover,  flass. 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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SMITH  &  MANNING. 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 
BROWN'S 

ANDOVER  A  ISOSTON 

EXPRESS. 

BOSTON  OFFICES. 

34  Court  Stj..  37  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston 
Express.  Agent  for  Adams,  United  States, 
and  New  York  and  Bosron  Dispatch 
Expreess  Companies. 


B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


C.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son, 

ALLEN  HINTON'S 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 

PHILADELPHIA 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

HARLEQUIN  ICE  CREAM 

181  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

CATERING  FOR  PARTIES  AND  SPREADS. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

The  New  Shape 

in  Hosiery. 

The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 

The  toea  are  not  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  bl?  toe,  having  room  enough,  stays  Inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  pr» 
soft  Lisle;  2prs.  merino,  worsted  or  wool.  SI  .00 
Women's  :   Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggau 
50c.  Black  Cashmere.  7!ic. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  roan's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application. 
WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street, Boston,  Mass. 
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Horace  Partridge  &  Co., 

335  Washington  Street,  Boston 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTER 

Our  representative  will  visit  Andover  about  every  two  weeks  and  all 
orders  with  which  you  may  favor  him  will  be  given  our  careful  attention. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

Clothing 


AND  GENT'S 

Furnishing  Goods. 


All  the  Latest  Styles  in  Hats  and 
Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  done  at  reasona- 
ble Prices. 

J.  W.  Dean. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The  successor  ofth  e 
"  Unabridged. ' ' 
Ten  years  were 
spent  revising,  100 
editors  einnloved, 
and  over  §300,000 
expended. 

Everybody 

should  own  this 
Dictionary.  It  an- 
swers all  questions 
concerning  the  his- 
tory, spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning  of  words. 

A  Library  in  Itself,  it  also  gives 

the  facts  often  wanted  concerning  eminent 
persons;  noted  fictitious  persons  and 
places ;  the  countries,  cities,  towns,  and 
natural  features  of  the  globe ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  Work  is  Invaluable  in  the 
household,  and  to  the  teacher,  scholar,  pro- 
fessional man,  and  self-educator. 

Sold  by  All  Booksellers. 
G.  &  C.  MBRRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

ny  Send  for  free  illustrated  prospectus. 

VS~  Do  not  buy  cheap  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


Henry  P.  Noyes, 

Furniture  and  Upholstering. 

Park  Street,  Andover. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

Aodover,  A\ass. 


CECIL  F.  P,  BANCROFT,  LL  D.,Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteeen  candidates  went  to 
colleges  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  Sept.  13,  1893,  and  closes  June  21,  1894,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  selected. 
The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 

current  uses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue  address  Principal  Ban- 
croft. 


Galvin  Bros. 


Florists! 


124  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 

BRANCH:  HOTEL VENDOME, 


Telephone,  No.  194,  Boston. 


Broadway,  n.  V.  *^  BOS  TO  tt 

Bon  Bons 


AND 


CHOCOLATES. 

Purity  of  Materials  and  deliciousness 
of  Flavor.   Unexcelled.  Novel- 
ties in  Fancy  Baskets  and 
Bohbonnieres. 

CANDIES, 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  mail  or  express.  Mail  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention. 


P.  A.  CORB1N. 

Importing  Tailor. 

I OOO  6b&P*I  street, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

NEW  •  MAIL! 


Cushion  Tires;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 


to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle. 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Lapies'  Pattern,  ....  $100 
"    Nkw  Ma.il,  Pneumatics,    $120  and  $150 

"    New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  jSoo 

"    Other  makes  Boys  Safeties,  $35 

Ul^^See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Wm.  Bead  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 

107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  FOR  — 

Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  GO. 

3ZT  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Yiolins,  Banjos,  Guitars  and  all  kinds  of 
Musical  Merchandise  and  Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

Goltege  Hatter?. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


LEdbINQ 
STYLES  OF 

WINTER 

SUITINGS 
FURNISHINGS 
ETC 

J.  M.  BRADLEY  &  Co., 

Main  St.  Andover,  Mass. 


IDol.  3. 


mo.  2. 


gbbtlUps  Bnoover 


trror. 


a  Xtterarp.  fI>aoa3tne  publtebeb  b\>  tbe  Stnbente  of 
IpbUUps  Hcaoem\>, 


NOVEMBER,  1893. 


CONTENTS. 

Other  1)ays,  Alexander  McKenzie,  '55, 

•  35 

Wildwood  (poem),  Howard  P.  Sanders,  . 

•      •      •  38 

An  And  ver  Romance,  Simmons,  '94, 

•  39 

Addison,  Ali, 

>      •  • 

43 

Jack  Chilton,  Robert  H.  Gay, 

•  45 

The  Legend  of  the  Jug,  71  G.  Hopkins, 

51 

•  54 

Marchena,  Pierre  <R.  Porter, 

•       •       •  55 

Russian  Nihilism,  Arthur  C.  Mack,  . 

•      •      •  59 

Editorials,    ...  65 

Mirage,  . 

«*  '   •      •  72 

The  Month,     .      .  68 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy,  75 

Clippings,     .      .  .71 

Books,  . 

Uy  \  •  76 

Bnoover,  flDaes, 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO 

fVtnufacturiog  Retailors. 


IDigb  <3rabe  Ciotbtng- 

FROA\  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.   ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS  CON- 
STANTLY ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 

BLAIR'S  FILM,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.  It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVKR 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HAWKEYE  are 
LEADERS  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging  from 
$12.50  to  $100. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  hr.s  establishments  at  471  Trcmont 
Street,  Boston  ;  451  Broadway,  New  York,  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago,, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  -:-  Tailors. 

NOTE. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
and  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting  and 
fitting,  all  garments  being  made  upon  the  premi- 
ses under  our  constant  supervision,  thus  enabling 
us  to  produce  the  very  best  garments  in  fit,  style 
and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which  we  are  con- 
fident is  about  one-third  less  than  the  same  class 
of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection  of  same  in- 
vited. 

Altarjd  Bros., 

Practical  Tailors,  .*.  3  Park  Place 
BOSTON. 

(Street  Floor.)    Notman  entrance.     Notice  our 
window  exhibit. 


High-Class 

Tailoring 

FOB 

GENTLEMEN 


Reasonable  Prices 

OUK  SPECIAJTY. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 

Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 

From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silks. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Pilgrim  and  Plymouth  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  G  p.  lit.  week- 
days, and  7  P-  ttl.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  80  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination 

0  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  .A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Bostjn  to  New  York. 

and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
2  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and  I 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
J^^'Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Cen.  Man.  O.C.R.R.      CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  CP. A.,  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO 

A\aoufacturii?$  Retailor?. 


IbiQb  (Srabe  GiotbmQ- 

FROA\  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS  CON- 
STANTLY ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 

BLAIR'S  FILM,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.  It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HAWKEYE  are 
LEADERS  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging  from 
#12.50  to  $100. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  which  con- 
cern has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  hns  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston  ;  451  Broadway,  New  York,  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago,, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical  -:-  Tailors. 

NOTE. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
pnd  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  cutting  and 
fitting,  all  garments  being  made  upon  the  premi- 
ses under  our  constant  supervision,  thus  enabling 
us  to  produce  the  very  best  garments  in  fit,  style 
and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which  we  are  con- 
fident is  about  one-third  less  than  the  same  class 
of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection  of  same  in- 
vited. 

AIIzu?d  Bros., 

Practical  Tailors,  .*.  3  Park  Place 
BOSTON. 

(Street  Floor.)    Notman  entrance.     Notice  our 
window  exhibit. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Pilgrim  and  Plymouth  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  p.  tn.  week- 
days, and  7  p.  tit.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  80  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Bost  m  to  New  York. 

and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
2  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and  I 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
Jty3 Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Cen.  Man.  O.C.R.R.      CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  C.P.A.,  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


High-Class 

Tailoring 

FOR 

GENTLEMEN 


Reasonable  Prices 

OUR  SPECIAI  TIT, 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 

Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 

From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silks. 
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Novelties  and  Specialties 


-IN- 


MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS. 


Importations  contain  the  Newest  Effects  and  the  Latest 
Designs  of  the  largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  Savage  &  Co., 

146  TREMONT  STREET,     -    -    -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


Artists' 
fl  ATE  RIALS! 


FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL  DRAWING 
OIL  AND  WATER  COLOR 
PAINTING. 


Mathematical  Instruments, 
Architect's  and  Engineer's 

Supplies,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Frost  &  Adams, 

Importers,     37  Cornbill,  Boston. 
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D.  TOY 


Tailor, 

To  «tf)e«  Harvard®  Co-Operative, 

No.  71  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS. 

LONDON,  W. 


Shirtmakers 


DeBUSSEY, 
MANWARING 
&  COMPANY. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


And  Outfitters 


Donald  MacDonald 

AGENT, 

STAINED 
GLASS 
WORKS. 

400  NORTHAMPTON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 


ClocKs  and  Bric-a-Br&c. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes. 

THE  CELEBRATED  GORHAM  PLATED  WARE,  EQUAL  TO  SILVER. 

MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS,  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Eo^rzvv^rs  and  Stationers. 

Calling  Cards,  Invitations,  and  Programmes  executed  quickly. 
Stationery  of  the  finest  grade. 

147  TREMONT  STREET,  -  COR.  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Drafting   Instruments  Sup- 
plies, and  Artists' 
Materials. 

EN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

W&dswortn* 
Hovland  and  Company, 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

Badges  and  Medals. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  liadges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions.  Send 
for  estimates  and  designs.  Old  Gold  and 
Silver  bought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  Crosby  &  Son, 

No.  474  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GEO.  P.  RAYMOND, 

THEATRICAL 

COSTUMER. 

3  Pemberton  Square, 

BOSTON. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 
FAMOUS 

"  HOLLANDETTE." 

16x20  CRAYON 

READY  FOR  FRAMING  GIVEN  WITH 
EACH  ORDER. 


6n  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 
CLASS  WORK  SOLICITED. 


THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 
STYLE  IN 

FALL  DERBY 

Heavy  Oxford 

CHEVIOT  SHIRTS! 

To  Order,  3  for  $10. 


SEND   FOR  SAMPLES.    GOODS  SENT 
ON  APPROVAL. 

L.  E.  Fletcher  &  Co., 

158  BOYLSTON  ST.,     -     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes  from  4  to  10.  In  Widths  from  1  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St,;  22  and  24  Park  Sq.;  182  Boylston  St.; 
Under  U.  S.  Hotel ;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 

JJJT^Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


THE 


BEST  GOODS 

For  Athletic  Purposes, 
send  to 

WRIGHT  &DITS0N 

BOSTON, 

Who  keep  the  largest  stock  and  latest  styles  in 
Tennis,  Football,  and  everything  needed 
in  the  Athletic  line.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

WRIGHT  &  MTSON, 

344  Washington  St.,   Boston,  Mass- 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W,  K.  Millar  &  Co. 


OPTICIANS. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,  Opera  Glasses,  Field 
Glasses,  and  First-Class  Optical 
Goods  of  all  kinds.  Opthal- 
mic  Surgeons  orders, 
a  specialty. 


38  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


P.  L.  DUNNE. 


Tailor  and  Importer 


A  SPECIALTY  MADE  OF  EXCLUSIVE  STYLES. 


TRANSCRIPT  BUILDING, 

328  Washington  Street,  Corner  of  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


•  •  •  THE  •  •  • 


Pbillips  Apdovcr  /Airror. 


Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 


CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 


A.  B.  Emery,  '94  ; 


S.  L.  Fuller,  '94 ; 


A.  J.  McClure,  '94  ; 


P.  R.  Porter,  '94 ; 


H.  P.  Sanders,  '95  ; 


H.  P.  Bale,  '95. 


HE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  Decem- 


ber, February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  num- 
ber, payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the 
school.  With  this  in  view  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the 
best  works  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper 
by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands, 
from  men  who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips 
Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 


CHARLES  GRILK, 


Phillips  Academy, 

Andover,  Mass. 


Financial  Manager. 


The  Andover  Press. 
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FALL  STOCK 


NOW  READY. 


HANNON  the  TAILOR. 


CARTER'S  BLOCK, 
ANDOVER  AGENT  FOR  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


Celebrated  Hats,  Canes, 

UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


Collins  &  Fairbanks, 


m 

2IS 


OPP.  FRANKLIN  ST. 


ifc  381  WASHINGTON  ST.,   -:-    BOSTON,  MASS.  £fe 


Ml 
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I^oard  of  Editors : 

WILLIAM  M.  GARDNER,  Kansas,  President  of  Board. 
DONALD  GORDON,  Japas.  ARTHUR  C.  MACK,  New  York. 

Dol.  3.  IKovember,  1893.  mo,  2, 
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course  the  Academy  has  gained  very  much  in  recent  years,  —  new 
buildings,  new  methods,  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  times,  and  men 
who  are  able  to  receive  it  and  listen  to  it,  have  carried  the  school  forward 
in  all  the  lines  of  its  life.  Nothing  less  than  this,  or  different  from  this, 
could  have  contented  men  or  boys.  A  school  must  be  a  part  of  the 
present,  or  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  anything.  It  must  move  with  the 
process  of  the  times,  or  there  will  be  nothing  to  move.  All  who  have  to 
do  with  the  Academy  know  this,  and  they  will  work  out  the  principle  as 
the  years  come  and  go.  But  while  there  is  this  eager  life,  the  true  life, 
there  is  a  past  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  At  any  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  school's  life  will  be  out  of  sight.  The  present  is  a  very  narrow 
point,  and  with  all  the  hope  it  takes  to  itself  it  remains  a  point.  But  the 
years  which  have  gone  are  long,  and  in  these  the  school's  life  abides,  and 
out  of  them  it  works.  Dr.  Holmes  has  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit, 
that  the  real  tree  is  under  ground,  and  that  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
but  its  tail.  We  must  give  due  honor  to  that  which  we  cannot  see,  which 
hold  us  in  the  relation  upon  which  our  life  depends. 
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It  ought  to  be  recognized  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  things  which 
seem  novelties,  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  are  new  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  them.  There  are  new  things,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  A 
new  book  is  a  rarity.  Old  truths  are  printed  under  new  names,  and  the 
book  has  a  fresh  binding,  but  all  which  has  not  been  said  before  is  a  small 
part  of  that  which  is  written.  There  is  some  advantage  in  having  the 
story  told  under  a  new  title,  for  this  brings  it  to  notice,  and  the  readers 
take  that  which  has  not  been  found  in  the  old  work.  Printing  and  book- 
binding have  been  very  little  improved.  There  is  a  luxury  in  a  fine  old 
book,  with  its  rich  covering,  which  we  seldom  surpass.  Of  the  contents 
the  same  may  be  said.  The  standard  writers  of  fifty  years  ago  are  worth 
reading  now.  The  men  and  women  who  in  that  day  were  educated  had  a 
fine  education,  solid,  literal,  graceful.  It  is  a  rare  delight  to  meet  one  of 
them  now.  There  were  some  things  to  be  learned,  and  they  learned  them 
well.  Life  was  not  hard  or  dry  for  them,  though  they  were  without  many 
pleasures  we  demand.  I  know  that  Harvard  teaches  more  than  when  I 
was  a  student,  but  we  had  substantial  teaching  then,  and  I  believe  we 
brought  away  from  the  college  quite  as  much  that  was  worth  having  as  in 
these  more  scholastic  days.  I  do  not  regret  the  advance  as  I  go  on  with 
it,  but  I  refuse  to  mourn  over  the  seeming  poverty  of  our  college  days 
thirty  years  ago.  It  would  not  be  well  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and  see  the 
schools  pass  by  ;  but  as  we  learn  in  them  we  can  hold  other  times  in 
grateful  recollection. 

Men  were  wise  and  learned,  and  made  as  useful  and  successful  lives 
under  the  former  systems.  I  should  like  to  be  a  Phillips  boy  now  ;  but 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  part  with  the  days  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  lose 
"  Uncle  Sam  "  out  of  my  thought.  The  Academy  building  is  better  than 
the  old  one  ;  but  I  walk  reverently  by  the  place  where  the  stone  house 
presented  its  gloomy  walls.  Latin  was  learned  from  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard, and  Greek  from  Ktihner  ;  but  some  of  us  can  read  Greek  and  Latin 
even  now. 

There  is  finer  teaching  in  the  Seminary  than  in  my  time.  Theology 
and  all  which  belongs  to  it  are  larger  and  wiser  and  better.  But  I  do  not 
discover  much  which  awakens,  or  a  minister  must  use,  that  we  did  not 
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learn  in  other  forms  when  Park  and  Phelps  and  Shedd  were  our  teachers. 
I  wish  I  could  enter  the  Seminary  now  ;  I  wish  I  had  drawn  upon  it  more 
heavily  then.  But  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  there.  We  must  not  say 
that  a  thing  is  new  because  it  is  expressed  in  new  terms.  It  may  have 
expanded  truth,  while  the  truth  itself  was  known  before.  It  may  be 
better  understood,  and  may  be  simpler  and  purer,  while,  before  it  was  the 
truth  which  makes  men  free  and  strong.  The  new  is  better,  but  the  old  is 
good — one  could  be  kindly  dealt  with  if  he  said  good  enough.  It  is  not 
good  enough  if  there  is  anything  better  ;  but  it  may  have  been  sufficient 
for  good  living. 

The  young  will  look  forward,  and  ought  to  do  so.  Yet  they  may 
well  regard  older  times  with  respect,  and  strive  to  retain  what  was  true  in 
them.  They  may  well  believe  in  a  wisdom  which  antedates  their  little 
day,  and  will  survive  their  departure.  Life  will  be  wider  when  the  wealth 
of  the  past  is  kept.  To-morrow  will  be  more  likely  to  honor  us  if  we 
respect  yesterday.  We  must  know  what  has  been,  to  be  intelligent  and 
to  know  that  which  is  to  be. 

Alexander  McKenzie. 
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Sitting  on  the  broad  veranda, 

In  a  beam  of  Luna's  light, 
I  can  see  the  lamps  at  Wildwood 

Shining  through  the  night. 

I  can  see  the  lamps  at  Wildwood, 

Just  across  the  rippling  bay, 
And  the  strains  of  sweetest  music 

Lull  the  lonely  cares  of  day. 

Mingled  with  the  tuneful  splashing 

Of  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
Float  the  songs  of  happy  boatmen 

In  their  full,  deep,  sea-dog  roar. 

As  the  melody  steals  o'er  me, 

Like  an  ever  soothing  charm, 
All  the  world  seems  full  of  gladness, 

Every  heart  seems  light  and  warm. 

Rattling  blocks  and  dripping  oar-blades, 
Spray  turned  golden  by  the  moon, 

Winds  that  whisper  in  the  maples, 
And  the  sad  wail  of  the  loon. 

All  these  things  to  me  bring  Wildwood, 

Radiant  in  the  forest  green ; 
To  my  thoughts  a  priceless  jewel, 

To  my  soul  an  angel's  dream. 

Howard  P.  Sanders. 
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an  Bnfcover  IRomance, 

"AO  I  love  her?  Well  to  tell  the  truth  I  don't  know,  Jack.  She  is 
away  now,  you  know,  and  when  she  comes  back  goodness  only 
knows,  I  don't.  You  thought  we  were  out  for  good  ?  No,  not  exactly, 
yet."  Then  the  two  chums  sit  silent  for  a  while  watching  the  curling 
smoke  from  their  bull-dog  pipes  as  it  rolls  upward,  making  a  hazy  wreath 
around  their  handsome  faces.  They  again  picture  the  past  they  have 
spent  together,  in  their  preparatory  school  and  now  half  through  college, 
in  the  dim  shadows  cast  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  log-fire  upon  the 
walls  of  their  cozy  den. 

Suddenly  awaking  from  his  reverie  Lawrence  continued,  "  You  have 
heard  the  story  through  by  pieces,  Jack,  old  man,  but  I'll  tell  it  to  you 
now  from  £nd  to  end.  We  were  Middlers  in  our  preparatory  school,  you 
and  I.  She  was  a  Fern.  Sem.,  and  a  beauty  too.  You  know  that,  Jack. 
The  prettiest  girl  in  her  class,  and  she  well  deserved  the  name.  Every 
afternoon  before  I  met  her  we  used  to  pass  each  other  on  the  street  and 
smile.  Not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  Fern.  Sem.  then  you  know.  If  it 
had  been  any  other  girl  I  believe  I  would  have  tipped  my  hat  and  spoken. 
But  when  she  looked  at  me,  Jack,  with  those  jet,  black  eyes  which  could 
speak  volumes,  I  lost  my  nerve,  and  all  I  could  do  was  smile  in  true  admi- 
ration and  pass  on.  How  I  kicked  myself  afterwards  when  I  told  her  how 
I  had  been  tempted  to  speak  and  she  asked  me  why  I  didn't. 

"We  met  at  a  friend's  of  ours  in  the  village,  and  after  that  she  used 
to  come  down  town  alone  in  the  afternoons  and  wander  out  Elm  Street 
alone.  You  remember  it,  old  man.  I,  too,  would  wander  aimlessly  (?) 
out  Elm  Street,  and,  oh,  Jack !  the  beautiful,  blissful  afternoons  we  passed 
together.  She  liked  me ;  I  knew  it  and  was  happy.  I  liked  her  and  told 
her  so  and  she  seemed  contented.  How  we  hated  to  see  the  vacation 
coming.  How  many  were  the  plans  we  formed  for  the  coming  year  when 
she  would  be  so  proud  of  me,  a  senior.  She  did  not  care  to  meet  a  new 
fellow,  and  I  was  satisfied  if  I  knew  no  other  Fern.  Sems.,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  some  might  be.  And  so  we  parted  for  the  summer.    Yes,  we 
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corresponded  and  were  to  meet  at  the  coast.  But  her  mother  was  taken 
ill  and  she  could  not  come.  I  never  spent  such  a  long  vacation.  It 
seemed  a  year,  and  when  it  was  over  the  folks  wondered  why  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  school ;  I  never  had  been  so  before.  They 
thought  it  was  studies,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  them. 

"  You  remember,  Jack,  the  Academy  opened  three  days  before  the  Fern. 
Sem.  that  year  and  how  I  counted  every  minute  of  those  three  days.  I 
went  to  the  train  to  meet  her  and  she  seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was 
to  see  her.  But  she  ruined  my  happy  mood  for  the  day  by  telling  me  in 
almost  her  first  sentence  of  the  "tall,  handsome  blonde"  she  met  on  the 
train.  He  was  her  room  mate's  brother,  and  oh,  so  nice  !  I  didn't  care,  I 
said,  but  it  brought  back  very  vividly  to  my  mind  the  day  she  told  me  she 
just  adored  blondes,  and  I  am  a  Southerner  and  of  dark  complexion,  you 
know.  I  was  very  busy  for  the  first  few  days  after  she  came,  getting  things 
for  my  room,  going  to  Boston  to  find  my  trunk  which  was  miscarried  in 
some  way,  and  a  few  other  petty  things. 

"The  first  afternoon  I  was  free  found  me  strolling  out  Elm  Street. 
Of  course,  I  expected  to  find  her  and  have  a  pleasant  old-time  stroll. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  her,  and  I  had  turned  back  much  disappointed 
when  glancing  down  a  side  street,  I  saw,  as  I  passed,  my  queen  and  that 
"tall,  handsome  blonde."  I  could  have  broken  his  neck  then  and  there. 
Mad  ?  Well,  I  guess  I  was.  She  saw  me  and  started  slightly,  but  I  pre- 
tended not  to  recognize  her,  and  passed  on  seemingly  unconcerned.  When 
out  of  sight  I  started  like  a  steam-engine  for  my  room.  You  remember 
how  I  raved  when  I  got  here.  How  I  tore  everything  upside  down  to  get 
my  pipe  !  You  offered  me  yours  and  I  wouldn't  take  it.  Then  suddenly 
remembering  that  I  had  left  mine  at  home  intending  not  to  smoke  that 
year,  I  snatched  up  your  cap,  the  one  with  the  '  A '  on,  put  it  on  and  went 
all  the  way  down  town  with  that  '  A  '  to  the  back,  and  bought  this  bull- 
dog pipe,  the  one  I  am  hitting  now.  It's  the  dearest  pipe  I  have  now, 
Jack.    It  would  break  my  heart  to  lose  it. 

"  Well,  that  fall  I  made  the  team  and  spent  every  afternoon  on  the 
campus.  When  winter  came  I  spent  my  half-holidays  in  the  Gym.  In  the 
spring  I  was  on  the  track  all  the  time.    So  for  six  months  I  never  saw 
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even  a  glimpse  of  Floy.  But  that  doesn't  say  I  didn't  think  of  her,  nor 
that  she  didn't  think  of  me,  for  she  asked  every  fellow  she  met  about  me 
and  would  go  nearly  wild  over  any  good  play  I  made  in  any  game  and  over 
every  event  I  won.  And  that  tall,  handsome  blonde  ?  Well,  he  was  a 
fellow  whom  nobody  liked,  an  insipid  fellow.  She  soon  got  tired  of  his 
handsome  face,  and  I  rejoiced  when  I  knew  it,  as  I  tried  to  convince  my- 
self, because  it  served  her  right  for  shaking  me.  So,  Jack,  time  rolled  on 
and  the  few  weeks  of  soft,  balmy  spring  just  before  Commencement  were 
with  us.  I  was  no  base-ball  enthusiast.  The  ladies  in  the  grand-stand 
had  no  attraction  for  me.  So  all  I  could  do  you  see  was  to  turn  into  a 
melancholy  mood  every  afternoon  and  stroll  out  with  my  pipe  and  explore 
the  surrounding  country.  One  afternoon,  a  beautiful  afternoon,  too,  one 
which  made  me  think  of  Floy  and  the  strolls  we  used  to  take  together,  I  took 
a  road  which  brought  me  on  to  Elm  Street  from  the  north.  As  I  wan- 
dered down  the  old  familiar  walk,  I  pictured  Floy  among  a  group  of  Fern. 
Sems.  watching  the  ball  game.  Now  and  then,  bowing  and  smiling  in 
return  to  a  tip  from  some  of  her  friends  among  the  students.  I  stopped 
and  leaning  over  an  old  familiar  stone-wall  with  my  back  to  the  road,  slow- 
ly puffed  the  smoke  from  my  bull-dog  pipe  up  into  the  gently  blowing 
wind,  and,  as  it  vanished,  compared  it  to  the  hopes  and  plans  of  a  summer 
before.  Cursing  my  luck  that  I  was  not  a  tall,  handsome  blonde,  and  still 
not  insipid,  I  did  not  hear  the  foot-steps  behind  me ;  I  scarcely  felt  the 
hand  gently  laid  on  my  arm.  But  when  a  voice  said  in  a  whisper  almost, 
'  Oh,  Lawrence  !  I  have  caught  you  smoking '  it  sounded  in  my  ears  like 
thunder.  Had  a  Prof,  caught  me  smoking  on  the  street  ?  No,  not  that, 
guess  again.  Yes,  it  was  Floy,  and  you  can  imagine  my  thoughts  when 
she  handed  me  a  note,  only  saying  as  she  did  so,  '  I  am  so  sorry  I  offended 
you,  Laurie ;  I  have  waited  here  so  often  to  explain,  but  you  never  came. 
Don't  expect  to  see  me  again.  This  note  will  explain.  Don't  read  it  till 
you  are  in  your  room  alone,  good-bye,'  and  I  was  left  standing  perplexed, 
with  a  delicate  blue  envelope  in  my  hand.  When  I  raised  my  eyes  she 
was  away  down  the  street.  I  watched  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight 
hoping  that  she  would  look  back,  but  she  never  looked  even  once.  How 
I  longed  to  read  that  note,  but  she  had  said  not  until  I  reached  my  room 
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and  her  word  then  was  sacred.  I  no  longer  wandered  thoughtfully 
along. 

"  In  great  excitement  I  rushed  up  the  cross  cuts  to  my  room,  squeez- 
ing that  note  out  of  all  recognition.  What  in  the  world  could  have  been  her 
object  in  sending  me  there  I  don't  know;  she  always  did  have  strange 
ideas.  But  for  the  contents  of  the  note.  It  began  simply,  '  Lawrence ' 
That  was  strange  to  start  with,  but  I  never  noticed  it  then.  '  I  am  so 
sorry  I  offended  you.  He  was  only  my  room-mate's  brother  anyway, 
you  know.  She  and  1  are  such  fast  friends,  and  she  said  it  would  be 
such  fun  to  plague  you  just  a  little.  I  am  going  away  for  good  to-mor. 
row.  Mamma  must  go  abroad  for  her  health  and  I  am  to  go  with  her. 
You  may  never  see  me  again,  Laurie,  but  some  time  in  the  future,  when 
you  think  of  what  true  friends  we  were  when  we  ivere  friends,  don't  blame  me 
if  you  can  help  it,  for  it  is  hard  enough  for  me  to  forgive  myself  as  it  is. 
Don't  come  to  the  train  to  bid  me  good-bye,  for  I  can  not  bear  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.'  No  name  at  the  end  but  how  expressive  in  its  absence  !  Blame 
her  ?  Well,  I  guess  not.  But  myself.  Oh,  how  I  did  fume  and  kick  my- 
self around  that  room,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  I  could  not  see  her  again 
until — Well,  in  fact,  I  haven't  seen  her  since, — four  long  years, — and  she 
never  wrote,  but  I  saw  her  room-mate  the  other  day — who  by  the  way  is 
married  now — Jack  P — ,  you  remember  him, —  and  she  said,  'this  is  mum 
of  course,  old  man, — that  Floy  is  coming  home  in  June.  Her  mother  is 
dead  now  and  the  only  person  on  earth  she  loves  is  — ."  And  again  the  two 
chums  lapse  into  silence  with  mutual  thoughts,  but  how  different  feelings. 
With  drowsy,  half-closed  eyes  they  build  now  the  future  in  the  hazy  wreaths 
of  smoke  around  their  heads,  and  the  dimly  burning  embers  seem  to  warn 
them  that  'tis  time  to  visit  dreamland  after  the  labors  of  the  day. 

Si)/nuotis,  '94. 
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''TpHE  most  graceful  and  finished  prose  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  Joseph  Addison.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his  works,  "Whoever 
would  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addison." 
Although  this  opinion,  like  that  held  comparatively  recently  about  Carlyle, 
is  now  much  modified,  yet  Lord  Lytton's  statement  that  "  his  style  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  English,"  tends  to  show  that  it  is  far  from  being 
lost. 

One  reason  why  Addison  holds  the  place  of  prominence  he  does,  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  a  period  of  good  literature.  Pure, 
simple  English,  which  men  are  now-a-days  trying  jnore  and  more  to  cul- 
tivate, had  at  this  time  almost  died  out.  The  stilted  phrases  and  foreign 
words  then  popular  had  brought  the  language  almost  to  the  level  of  John 
Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England.  But  just  in  the  midst  of  this  time  of 
"  long-tailed  words  in  -osity  and  -ation"  Addison,  with  his  pure,  easy, 
graceful  style,  appeared,  and  showed  the  strength  and  inexhaustibility  of 
his  native  tongue.  And  from  that  time  forward  the  effect  of  this  move 
has  been  felt.  In  this  line  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  similarity  between 
Addison  and  authors  of  later  days,  such  as  Charles  Lamb  and  our  own 
Irving. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  character  of  forerunner  entirely,  that  makes 
him  so  widely  known.  His  writings  have  a  peculiar  merit  of  their  own. 
His  style  is  one  that  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  appreciated. 
Traces  of  his  extensive  travels  abroad  creep  into  his  works,  and  they  are 
filled  with  information  of  a  sort  that  one  is  not  apt  to  get  from  other 
authors,  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  whole  in  a  way  that  is  well 
nigh  inimitable.  It  was  this  same  power  of  bringing  to  mind  at  any 
moment  whatever  he  had  come  across  in  his  wide  reading,  together  with  a 
rare  humor,  so  kindly  that  it  never  wounded,  which  made  him  the  pleasant 
conversationalist  Pope  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  declare  that 
he  was. 
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It  has  been  said  that  his  writings  lack  force.  Although  this  must 
be  admitted,  yet  much  can  be  said  for  them.  There  is  no  lightness  or 
flippancy  in  any  of  them.  Through  all  his  works  there  runs  an  earnest 
purpose  to  elevate  and  refine.  There  is  .none  of  that  slashing  sarcasm 
which  characterizes  Swift.  His  censures  are  carried  on  in  a  quaint  humor 
that  is  irresistable.    One  laughs  and  yet  believes. 

But  after  all,  it  is  his  personality,  pervading  everything,  that  charms 
us.  Unlike  Byron,  a  study  of  his  life  simply  adds  to  our  appreciation  of 
his  works.  The  part  of  his  writings  where  we  can  best  see  him  is  in  his 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  where  the  Spectator  is  only  a  slight  exagge- 
ration of  himself.  He  was  a  pure,  noble,  Christian  man,  and  if  while 
reading  his  works  we  but  know  his  character  —  that  character  which  not 
even  his  enemies  dared  to  gainsay  —  we  will  find  unnumbered  reflections 
of  its  many  sides. 

William  Deane  Howells  might  well  have  pointed  to  Addison  as  the 
realization  of  the  course  he  recommended  to  young  authors,  when  he  said  : 
"  Go  first  of  all  and  be  a  man,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  much 
abused  word.  Be  such  a  man,  young  author,  and  all  the  rest  shall  be 
added  unto  you  —  beauty  of  phrase,  refinement  of  manner,  subtilty  of 
perception,  delicacy  of  touch  ;  all  that  you  admire  you  will  find  in  your- 
self." AH. 


They've  called  the  ladies  "  weaker  sex," 
But  why  should  that  delusion  linger, 

For  cannot  any  pretty  girl 

Twist  all  mankind  around  her  finger?        G.  '94. 
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3acfc  GbUton. 

JT  was  scarcely  eight  in  the  evening  when  Jack  Chilton  returned  to  his 
rooms,  and  sitting  down  began  to  examine  his  mail.    A  few  letters 
from  friends,  and  another  from  home.    He  leisurely  proceeded  to  read 
them,  and  at  last  took  up  his  father's  letter. 
Tearing  open  the  envelope  he  read  : 

"  My  dear  Son, 

It  is  an  unpleasant  and  very  painful  task  that  I  am  to-night  com- 
pelled to  do.  For  the  past  three  months  I  have  been  intending  to  make 
a  confession,  but  have  put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  hoping  that  I  might 
yet  avoid  it.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  will  come  to  the  point 
at  once. 

During  the  last  year  business  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  retrench  repeatedly.  Were  this  all,  I  might  still 
keep  up ;  but,  as  you  know,  one  misfortune  always  seems  to  follow 
another,  and  within  this  month  investments  which  hitherto  I  had  always 
considered  very  safe,  have  proved  almost  worthless.  Consequently  I  am 
obliged  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  when  my  debts  are  all  paid,  I  fear  I 
shall  be  practically  penniless. 

This,  I  know,  will  be  very  hard  for  you,  my  boy,  and  it  troubles  me 
all  the  more  on  your  account.  It  may  necessitate  your  leaving  college, 
but  we  will  consider  that  when  you  come  home  for  vacation,  and  mean- 
while hope  for  the  best. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check,  with  which  please  settle  all  your 
affairs  before  leaving. 

Keep  up  your  courage,  my  boy,  and  remember  that  a  man  is  rich 
who  has  an  unspotted  reputation,  good  health,  and  long  life  before  him. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

Henry  C.  Chilton." 

For  a  long  time  Jack  sat  gazing  at  the  sheet  before  him,  thinking  of 
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nothing,  but  with  a  dim  sense  of  misfortune,  and  of  what,  to  him,  seemed 
a  great  calamity. 

As  he  sat  listening  to  the  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  he  began 
to  think  over  his  previous  life  and  his  prospects  in  his  now  altered  cir- 
cumstances. Accustomed  since  childhood  to  every  luxury,  he  had  hardly 
cherished  a  wish  ungratified.  His  father,  though  not  wealthy,  was  a 
successful  business  man,  and  with  his  small  family,  —  Jack  being  his  only 
child,  —  had  been  able  to  live  even  luxuriously. 

When  Jack  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and  his  father 
decided  to  send  him  away  to  school,  where  he,  in  his  new  surroundings 
and  among  his  boy  friends,  gradually  became  accustomed  to  his  loss. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  college,  where,  with  a  splendid  physique  and 
plenty  of  money,  he  had  soon  become  a  leading  athlete  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  his  class.  Jack  had  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  over- 
worked himself  in  his  studies,  and  indeed  had  sadly  neglected  his  oppor- 
tunities in  this  direction.  This  was  certainly  natural,  for  whenever  the 
question  of  his  future  occurred  to  him,  he  had  only  thought  in  a  vague  way 
of  a  share  in  an  established  business,  or  of  study  abroad  for  some  pro- 
fession, never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  some  time  he  might  work  of 
necessity.  He  thought  over  his  plans  and  dreams  for  the  future,  which 
now  must  be  given  up.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  travel  for  a  few  years 
before  entering  business  and  beginning  life  in  earnest. 

Like  many  young  men  at  his  age,  Jack  Chilton  fancied  himself  in 
love,  but  the  truth  was  he  never  had  been  smitten.  Yet  when  he  realized 
that  perhaps  Lilian  was  now  out  of  his  reach,  it  seemed  to  him  that  fate 
was  indeed  very  unkind.  Lillian  Atwell  was  a  noble  as  well  as  hand- 
some girl,  and  well  worthy  the  love  of  any  man.  He  had  known  her  for 
many  years,  but  not  realizing  that  she  was  no  longer  a  young  girl,  her 
womanliness  and  beauty  had  never  till  lately  dawned  upon  him.  Long 
into  the  night  he  sat  musing  over  the  change  in  his  fortunes,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  depressed. 

Three  days  later,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  Jack  taking  the 

morning  train,  left  for  P  ,  one  of  the  pretty  suburbs  of  New  York. 

It  was  neither  a  pleasant  Christmas  for  Jack  nor  for  his  father,  and  before 
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vacation  was  over  it  had  been  definitely  decided  that  he  should  not  return 
to  college.  The  house  was  advertised  for  sale,  the  servants  dismissed, 
and  the  personal  effects  removed  to  some  lodgings  in  the  city.  Jack, 
meanwhile,  made  a  few  efforts  to  find  a  position  where  he  could  work  for 
his  living,  but  they  were  either  unsuccessful  or  unsatisfactory;  so  he 
relied  chiefly  on  his  father,  who  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  find  him  a 
favorable  opening. 

Almost  three  weeks  had  passed,  when  one  evening  Mr.  Chilton, 
returning  to  the  rooms  later  than  usual,  reported  that  he  had  at  last  found 
a  favorable  position,  except  for  one  very  serious  drawback.  That  afternoon 
he  had  met,  quite  unexpectedly,  his  old  friend  Dudley,  who  invited  him  to 
dine  at  his  hotel.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Chilton  had 
spoken  of  his  son,  and  his  difficulty  in  finding  him  a  place. 

"Well,  my  dear  Chilton,"  said  Mr.  Dudley,  "in  the  past  five  years, 
while  I  have  been  sheep-raising  in  Australia,  I  have  managed  to  make 
considerable  money.  But  I  found  myself  growing  old,  and  wished  to  visit 
my  native  city  once  more.  So  I  decided  to  come  back,  and,  if  possible, 
find  a  junior  partner  to  carry  on  the  business.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  your  son  a  position,  and  also  an  interest  when  he  has  learned  the 
business.  Of  course  the  separation  will  seem  hard  at  first,  but  think  it 
over,  and  let  me  know  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

Jack  and  his  father  were  both  opposed  to  the  proposition,  thinking  it, 
at  first,  almost  out  of  the  question.  But  during  the  week,  as  it  was 
considered  more  and  more,  and  as  they  realized  the  unlikelihood  of  another 
such  easy  road  to  fortune  offering  itself,  they  began  to  hesitate  about 
deciding  too  hastily.  Before  two  weeks  had  elapsed  Jack  had  accepted 
the  offer,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  was  preparing  to  leave  his  father  and 
all  his  old  familiar  friends. 

When  the  final  arrangements  had  been  made,  he  started  to  cross 
the  continent  in  company  with  Mr.  Dudley  and  his  father,  who  was  to  go 
as  far  as  Chicago,  and  there  take  leave  of  them.  The  time  came  for  them 
to  separate,  and  both  bore  it  as  only  brave  men  can.  The  presence  of 
Mr.  Dudley  and  his  cheerful  talk  made  it  much  easier,  and  the  dreaded 
ordeal  was  soon  over. 
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At  San  Francisco  the  two  travellers  took  the  steamer  for  Australia, 
bidding  adieu  to  their  native  land.  It  was  rather  a  rough  passage,  and 
did  not  take  kindly  to  Jack,  but  toward  the  end  he  was  able  to  be  on  deck, 
and  even  began  to  enjoy  it  in  a  way,  till  they  landed  and  reached  their 
destination. 

It  was  a  small  settlement,  whose  only  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  by  a  so-called  stage,  run  by  the  establishment,  and  supposed 
to  go  at  regular  intervals,  but  often  seriously  delayed  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Jack's  work  kept  him  busy  during  the  day,  but  at  night  he  was 
often  lonesome  and  home-sick.  His  employer  was  kind,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  Jack  feel  at  home.  After  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
his  surroundings,  the  unvarying  monotony  of  the  life  began  to  wear  on 
him,  and  the  days  to  drag  along  very  slowly.  His  only  solace  was  the 
news  received  from  home  through  the  irregular  mails. 

So  the  time  passed,  varied  only  by  short  visits  every  month  to 
Melbourne,  not  far  distant.  Jack  was,  at  these  stated  intervals,  entrusted 
with  various  commissions,  and  these  short  journeys  were  always  eagerly 
looked  forward  to.  He  worked  hard,  and  became  a  favorite  with  his 
employer,  his  salary  being  repeatedly  raised.  During  the  third  year,  he 
was  given  almost  the  entire  supervision  of  the  business  and  an  interest 
in  it. 

In  the  many  lonely  evenings  Jack  often  thought  of  his  former  com- 
panions, and  dreamed  of  the  fair  face  of  the  young  girl  whose  image  was 
firmly  fixed  in  his  memory.  Lillian  became  unconsiously  the  centre  of 
his  thoughts,  and  more  and  more  idealized  in  his  mind.  He  unwittingly 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  remembrance  of  the  charming  maiden,  and 
with  her  image,  which  his  mind  and  heart  had  conjured  up.  The  vague 
hope  of  some  day  being  able  to  claim  her,  became  a  goal  and  a  spur  to 
his  efforts. 

Jack  came  to  Melbourne  on  business  one  day,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  mission,  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
at  a  hotel.  Picking  it  up,  he  found  it  was  but  three  weeks  old,  and  fell 
to  reading  it.  There  were  many  items  of  interest,  and  as  he  was  glancing 
down  a  column  of  Society  notes  a  familiar  name  appeared,  and  he  eagerly 
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read  the  notice.  "  Although  not  announced  to  the  public  as  yet,  the 
encasement  of  Miss  Lillian  Atwell  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Newcomb,  jr.,  is  an 
established  thing  among  their  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances." 

Jack  was  almost  staggered  by  the  news  at  first,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  recovered  from  the  shock  and  regained  his  self-possession. 
The  name  of  the  happy  man  was  not  a  familiar  one,  and  he  fell  to  wonder- 
ing about  him,  and  to  dreaming  of  the  girl,  who  was  now  lost  to  him. 
How  foolish  of  him  to  think  that  she  even  remembered  him  now,  since 
he  had  been  living  for  three  years  dead  to  the  world  that  she  moved  in. 
Bitterly  he  pictured  their  happiness  to  himself,  and  at  last,  wearied  by  his 
morbid  thoughts,  dragged  himself  off  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Jack  Chilton  left  Melbourne,  and  arriving  home 
late  in  the  afternoon,  busied  himself  about  many  things,  to  forget  his 
trouble,  if  possible.  He  plodded  on  this  way  for  a  few  weeks,  when  one 
evening  a  message  came,  announcing  the  death  of  his  father.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  sorrow  into  which  this  calamity  plunged  him,  and 
how  it  seemed  almost  unbearable  after  his  recent  disappointment. 

Three  weeks  later  Jack  arrived  in  New  York,  and  at  once  visited  his 
father's  attorney,  and  learned  the  details  of  his  sickness  and  death.  The 
will  was  then  produced,  and  it  was  found  that  what  little  property  there 
was,  had  been  left  unconditionally  to  the  son.  But  Mr.  Chilton  had  also 
been  insured  for  quite  a  large  amount  in  Jack's  favor. 

When  the  necessary  details  had  been  finished, Jack  visited  his  father's 
grave,  his  old  home,  and  all  his  familiar  haunts,  and  thought  of  the 
changes  there  had  been  since  he  left,  a  mere  youth,  to  seek  his  fortunes 
in  that  far-distant  land.  He  was  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
far  older  in  experience  than  many  of  his  seniors.  Money  was  his  in  plenty 
now,  but  relatives  had  he  none. 

Jack  lingered  in  New  York  day  after  clay,  doing  nothing,  but  dreading 
to  return  to  his  exile.  He  met  many  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  not  a 
few  of  his  college  chums,  who  still  remembered  him.  One  morning,  much 
to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  note  from  a  very  old  friend,  inviting  him  to 
an  informal  reception,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  decided  to  go,  at  her 
earnest  request.    The  evening  came,  and  Jack,  in  a  cab,  started  for  the 
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reception.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Miss  Lillian  Atwell  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  At  first  his  im- 
pulse was  to  retire  to  some  corner,  and  watch  her  at  a  distance,  but  at 
that  moment  he  was  seen,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 

The  look  that  came  from  her  upraised  eyelids  instantly  told  Jack  that 
Lillian's  engagement  was  but  a  newspaper  fable,  and  that  not  even  these 
long  years  of  separation  had  made  any  difference  in  the  glances  of  trust 
and  love,  save  to  make  them  all  the  more  tender  and  true.  What  mutual 
joy  did  that  happy  welcome  unite !  Life  began  to  assume  a  more  cheerful 
aspect,  and  even  his  sorrow  became  more  bearable. 

A  happy  man  was  Jack  Chilton  as  he  left  for  his  lodgings  that  even- 
ing, but  not  half  so  happy  as  when  the  steamer,  a  year  later,  brought  him 
back  a  second  time,  to  live  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  native  land  with  the 
woman  of  his  choice.  Robert  H.  Gay. 


assisted 

He  was  a  bashful  young  fellow, 

And  she  was  a  maid  well  bred, 
Oft  had  she  tried  to  entwine  him 

With  the  silken  nets  she  spread. 

But  always  his  courage  had  failed  him, 

And  he  left  the  word  unsaid. 
One  night,  when  tired  of  dancing, 

The  way  to  the  punch-bowl  she  led. 

As  they  passed  through  the  door  intervening, 
"  After  you,  if  you  please,  Miss  Lee," 

With  a  smile  the  maiden  looked  backward, 
"  Why,  are  you  indeed,"  said  she. 

Everett  L.  Millard. 
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Zbc  Xeaeno  of  tbe  3113. 

'''JpHE  Hudson  River  valley  has  always  been  famous,  from  time  im- 
memorial, for  its  traditions  and  legends.  Washington  Irving  has 
immortalized  some  of  these,  and  made  them  universally  known  ;  but  there 
are  very  many  interesting  tales  which  are  not  heard  of  outside  of  the 
village  with  which  they  are  connected. 

About  four  leagues  from  the  foot  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  situated  a'  small  town,  or  rather  village,  which 
was  formerly  settled  by  the  Dutch.  They  have  left  their  mark  upon  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  almost  every  local  geographical  feature  has 
a  Dutch  name.  In  this  village  are  still  several  old  mansions  dating  back 
to  the  period  before  the  Revolution,  built  of  stone,  and  seeming  to  defy 
the  inroads  of  time. 

The  oldest  of  these  houses  was  erected  in  Colonial  times  by  one 
Madame  Dise.  It  is  nearly  square,  made  of  rough  faced  stone,  and  over- 
grown with  ivy.  It  has  a  broad,  old-fashioned  piazza  in  front,  roofed,  and 
covered  with  ivy,  while  in  the  rear  is  an  uncovered  veranda.  Originally 
the  building  was  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  exactly 
in  the  centre.  This  cupola  was  ornamented  in  such  a  way  as  from  a 
distance  to  seem  like  a  gigantic  jug,  placed  on  the  roof.  Consequently 
some  wag  dubbed  the  edifice  "  the  Jug,"  and  the  name  still  clings  to  it, 
although  the  cupola  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  interior  is  also  old-fashioned.  There  is  an  open  fireplace  in  each 
room  with  a  highly  carved  mantel,  and  resplendent  brasses  stand  on  the 
hearth.  The  windows  are  wide  silled  and  high,  set  with  small  panes  of 
glass.  Originally  the  house  was  furnished  in  accordance  with  its  age,  and 
although  a  few  modern  things  have  crept  in,  still  even  now  most  of  the 
furniture  is  old. 

In  this  house  dwelt  Madame  Dise.  She  took  to  herself  a  husband, 
whose  name  is  lost  to  history,  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  He  was  a 
true  American  patriot,  or  a  coward,  since  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
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he  deserted  and  disappeared  entirely.  Many  a  search  was  instituted  for 
him,  and  the  old  house  was  thoroughly  ransacked,  but  no  trace  of  him 
could  be  found. 

Years  rolled  by  ;  the  war  was  ended  and  America  was  free,  but  still 
no  clue  was  discovered  of  the  missing  man.  His  wife  had  long  since 
departed  this  life  in  sorrow.  Strange  stories  were  circulated  ;  her  hus- 
band's ghost  had  been  seen  skipping  gold  dollars  on  the  creek,  and  noises 
had  been  heard  from  time  to  time  proceeding  from  the  house.  One 
chimney  in  a  remote  room,  seldom  used,  would  not  draw. 

Generations  had  come  and  gone.  The  house  itself  had  received  few 
changes,  but  had  passed  through  many  hands.  Finally  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  one  of  my  friends.  He  dwelt  there  with  a  brother  and 
sister,  and  turned  the  somber  pile  into  a  place  of  merriment.  Many  a 
party  he  gave,  and  many  a  time  the  guests  did  not  depart  till  the  small 
hours.  Especially  was  the  place  noted  for  its  Hallow'een  festivities. 
A  merry  crowd  always  gathered  there,  and  celebrated  the  appropriate 
rites. 

One  year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present.  The  company  had 
gathered  around  the  large  hearth  in  the  library,  on  which  roared  a  fire 
of  oaken  logs,  for  the  night  was  chilly.  The  wind  moaned  outside,  and 
naturally  the  conversation  turned  to  the  supernatural.  Among  other 
things,  the  tale  of  the  disappearance  of  Madame  Dise's  husband  was 
discussed,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  he  must  have  disposed  of  himself 
by  a  knife  or  the  creek.  Later  in  the  evening  one  of  the  guests,  while 
roaming  around  the  house,  entered  a  room  which  was  never  used,  but 
which  for  some  reason  was  open  that  night.  He  wondered  why,  since 
the  night  was  so  cold,  no  fire  had  been  kindled  there,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  remarked  on  this.  The  host  replied  that  the  room  was  never 
used,  and  that  the  servant  must  have  left  it  open  after  cleaning  it.  "As 
for  the  chimney,"  he  said,  "it  has  never  been  of  any  use  isnce  Madame 
Dise's  time,  as  it  will  not  draw,  but  since  the  room  is  seldom  needed,  it 
has  never  been  repaired." 

Time  flew  by,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  story  till  about 
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fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  was  determined  to  repair  the  old  place.  Ac- 
cordingly work  was  begun,  and  one  of  the  first  things  attacked  was  the 
old  chimney. 

On  the  third  day  two  of  the  workmen  came  to  the  foreman,  looking 
very  white.  They  told  him  that  they  had  discovered  a  small  closet  or 
room  in  the  chimney  ;  they  had  opened  this,  and  discovered  a  skeleton  ! 

And  this  was  the  fate  of  Madame  Dise's  husband  !  He  had  had  this 
closet  built  so  secretly  that  even  his  wife  knew  nothing  of  it.  When 
searching  parties  came  he  would  retire  to  his  retreat,  and  rest  in  safety. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  spring  door  was  jammed  for  some 
reason,  and  he  could  not  escape.  He  was  walled  up  alive ;  his  cries  could 
not  be  heard  ! 

No  wonder  the  chimney  would  not  draw  ! 

T.  G.  Hopkins. 
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HDemories,  , 

I  sit  in  the  darkening  class-room, 

Idly  listening  to  those  who  recite, 
While  the  rain-drops  beat  on  the  window, 

And  the  dreary  day  fades  into  night. 
But  my  thoughts  are  not  of  my  lesson, 

The  droning  voices  sound  far  away, 
And  my  mind  is  full  of  the  memories 

Of  another  and  brighter  day, 
When  I  walked  abroad  'mid  the  meadows, 

When  warm  sunshine  flooded  the  air, 
When  flowers  bloomed  by  the  wayside, 

And  all  things  were  joyous  and  fair  ; 
When  gay  voices  sounded  around  me, 

When  laughter  rang  on  the  breeze, 
When  fruit  hung  ripe  in  the  orchards, 

Waiting  to  be  picked  from  the  trees  : 
When  we  were  all  care-free  and  happy, 

When  hard  tasks  stared  us  not  in  the  face, 
When  —  A  voice  says  suddenly,  "  " 

And  "Great  Scott,  Billy,  say,  where's  the  place?" 

Frederic  B.  Greenlialge. 
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fIDarcbena. 

JN  the  autumn  of  1 88—  a  young  American,  holding  a  long  staff  in  his 
hand,  was  slowly  travelling  the  broad  chausee  which  led  from  Granada 
to  Seville.  He  was  one  of  that  class  which  one  often  meets  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  a  pleasure-seeking  American,  tramping  it  through  Spain. 

Since  leaving  Cabra  he  had  passed  no  houses  or  villages,  and  was 
beginning  to  wonder  at  the  wildness  of  the  region,  when  the  loud  tones 
of  a  church  bell  broke  upon  the  afternoon  stillness.  But  very  different 
was  the  sound  from  what  Herbert  Ross,  our  young  traveller,  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  for  it  sounded  deep  and  mournful,  and  the  long  peals 
vibrated  sharply  through  the  air. 

Herbert,  with  his  curiosity  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch,  walked 
quickly  on,  and  turning  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road,  he  saw  a  beautiful  young 
girl  rushing  towards  him,  with  outstretched  arms.  Herbert  saw  at  once 
that  she  had  mistaken  him  for  some  one  else,  and  the  girl,  seeing  this, 
stood  still,  and,  blushing  again  and  again,  at  last  said,  "  Pardon  me,  sir, 
I  —  I  thought  — 

"  That  I  was  your  sweetheart,  did  you  not  ? "  said  the  American  ; 
"do  not  be  angry,"  he  continued,  "that  I  am  not." 

Then  the  two  having  thus  met,  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  and  during 
their  conversation  the  girl  told  him  that  her  sweetheart  had  left  her.  and 
had  never  returned,  and  that  being  accustomed  to  watch  for  him  here,  had 
mistaken  Herbert  for  the  absent  one.  Her  dress  amazed  the  young  man, 
for  it  was  such  as  might  have  been  worn  by  her  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

They  walked  on  to  the  village,  Marchena,  as  the  girl  called  it,  and 
Herbert,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  that  a  drawbridge  spanned  the  moat.  This  was  new  to  him,  for  in 
all  his  wanderings  through  Spain,  he  had  never  happened  upon  a  town 
where  the  ancient  walls  were  as  well  preserved  as  here.  When  he  asked 
the  reason  for  this,  the  girl  replied  :  "  Oh,  since  King  Ferdinand  has 
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expelled  the  Moors,  he  has  frequently  sent  companies  of  archers  against 
us,  and  our  strong  walls  are  our  only  protection." 

"What  could  this  rambling  talk  mean?"  thought  Herbert.  Surely 
the  Moors  were  driven  out  in  1518,  and  the  present  king's  name  is  Al- 
phonso.  Still  he  said  nothing,  though  he  wondered  at  the  girl's  queer 
speech. 

The  houses  of  the  town,  too,  seemed  very  different  from  any  he  had 
ever  seen.  Quaint,  old-fashioned  buildings,  such  as  he  had  often  seen 
represented  in  books,  yet  the  buildings  themselves  did  not  show  the  usual 
signs  of  age. 

Entering  one  of  the  houses,  Dorothea,  for  such  was  the  girl's  name, 
said:  "Come,  this  is  my  father's  house,  you  shall  dine  with  us."  Her- 
bert, who  was  too  dumbfounded  at  all  the  strange  things  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  to  answer,  followed  her  silently.  During  the  meal  her  father,  a 
queer,  old-fashioned  man,  asked  Herbert  what  his  nationality  was,  for 
while  Herbert  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  his  tourist  suit  puzzled  the  old  man. 
To  the  young  man's  answer,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
America,  and  had  never  seen  any  one  with  so  queer  a  costume  as  his.  He 
also  asked  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  in  the  village. 

"  Until  to-morrow,  perhaps,"  Herbert  replied. 
At  this  the  old  man  burst  out  laughing,  "  to-morrow,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  he 
laughed,  "to-morrow." 

Herbert  was  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  uncomfortable  at  all  these 
mysterious  proceedings,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  remained  silent. 
The  old  man  suggested  that  they  attend  the  dance  held  that  evening  in 
the  town  hall,  and  accordingly  they  all  went  thither. 

Entering  the  wide  door,  Dorothea  led  Herbert  through  the  hall. 
First  they  walked  through  rooms,  around  which  card-players  were  sitting, 
and  large  heaps  of  money  lay  on  the  gaming-tables  ;  then  they  looked  at 
the  bowling  alley  where  many  peasants  were  amusing  themselves.  In  a 
third  room  many  boys  and  girls  were  playing  and  laughing  loudly.  One  of 
the  young  fellows  approached  Herbert,  and,  taking  his  hand,  said  :  "That 's 
right  of  you,  to  remain  with  us  and  lead  a  happy  life,  the  interval  will 
pass  quickly  enough." 
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"What  interval?"  asked  Herbert,  astonished  because  the  fellow  spoke 
as  if  he  intended  to  remain  here.     "  You  mean  that  I'm  coming  back?" 
"  But  you  're  not  going  away  ?  "  the  fellow  said. 
"Yes,  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  the  day  after." 

"To-morrow?  —  ha!  ha!  ha!"  he  laughed,  "  to-morrow ',  we'll  speak 
of  that." 

At  this  all  the  others  laughed  heartily,  and  the  music  struck  up  a 
lively  waltz.  Thus  Herbert  enjoyed  himself,  dancing  with  the  lovely 
Dorothea  again  and  again.  The  only  thing  that  marred  his  pleasure  was 
the  mystery  connected  with  the  simple  word  "to-morrow."  At  last  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight  approached,  and  the  dance  grew  livelier.  In 
loud  tones  the  church-bell  rang  forth,  one  —  the  dancers  stopped,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  one  another,  ■ —  two,  three,  —  some  fell  on  their  knees 
and  others  covered  their  face  with  their  hands; — four, — five, —  six, — 
pealed  forth  the  clock,  Herbert  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  strange 
scene,  stood  as  in  a  trance,  —  seven,  —  eight,  —  nine,  —  and  Dorothea, 
throwing  her  arms  wildly  about  his  neck,  murmered  farewell;  — ten, — 
eleven,  —  came  the  sharp  peals  from  the  tower,  and  many,  unable  to  con- 
trol their  emotion,  threw  themselves  on  the  floor;  twelve —  ;  at  the  last 
stroke  a  mighty  roar  "of  thunder,  accompanied  by  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning, filled  the  room,  and  an  inky  darkness  suddenly  settled  over  all. 

Herbert,  groping  his  way  along,  rushed  frantically  from  the  house. 
Outside  the  storm  was  raging  with  even  greater  fury,  the  houses  tottering 
and  shaking  with  the  violent  force  of  the  wind.  In  despair  he  rushed 
toward  a  large  oak  tree  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  reaching  it, 
fell  unconscious  upon  the  wet  ground. 

Next  morning  a  Spanish  peasant  passing,  perceived  our  friend  Her- 
bert lying  by  the  roadside. 

"That's  rather  a  cold  bed,  isn't  it  ?  "  the  peasant  said,  awakening  him. 
"  Caramba  !  "  he  continued  ;  "  what  a  looking  sight  you  are  !  Surely  your 
slumber  has  n't  agreed  with  you." 

Herbert,  sitting  up,  looked  sleepily  around  him,  without  regarding 
the  peasant's  words.    His  thoughts  instantly  returned  to  the  dance-hall 
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and  to  his  beloved  Dorothea.    Surely  it  was  no  dream,  for  here  he 
was  lying  under  the  same  oak  tree,  and  his  wet  clothes  and  disordered 
appearance  bore  testimony  to  the  storm  of  the  previous  night. 
"Do  you  know  this  country?"  asked  Herbert. 

"Well,  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  peasant,  lighting  his  Spanish 
cigarette. 

"  What  is  the  nearest  village,  then  ? " 

"  Carlona,  just  over  the  hill." 

"  And  how  far  is  it  to  Marchena  ?  " 

"Where  to  ?"  cried  the  peasant,  taking  his  cigarette  hastily  from 
his  mouth. 

"  Marchena." 

"  Caramba  !  "  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  this  forest  I  know  well,  but  where 
that  accursed  village  is,  God  only  knows." 

"  That  accursed  village  ?  "  cried  Herbert  excitedly. 

"  Marchena  —  yes, —  right  there  among  the  trees  it  is  said  to  have 
lain  many  centuries  ago,  and  afterwards  to  have  sunken  away,  no  one 
knows  where  ;  and  they  say  that  every  hundred  years,  on  a  certain  day,  it 
is  again  lifted  to  the  light,  but  only  for  one  day,  and  woe  to  the  Christian 
who  happens  there  at  that  time." 

Herbert,  thanking  the  old  man,  pursued  his  journey,  still  thinking  of 
Marchena,  and  wondering  if  it  had  all  been  a  nightmare. 

Pierre  R.  Porter. 
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•Russian  IFUbiUsm. 

^^7"HEN  each  morning  the  bright  sunbeams  dance  over  our  free  coun- 
try do  we  often  stop  to  think  that  there  is  a  vast  land  across  the 
ocean  where  freedom  is  a  fancy,  justice  a  farce  ?  Do  we  realize  that  while 
we  are  happily  engaged  in  our  occupations  from  day  to  day,  multitudes  of 
men  in  that  dark  dominion  are  bleeding  from  the  raw-hide,  sickening  in 
filthy  prisons,  or  pining  away  from  heart-ache  till  death  drowns  their  woes  ? 
They  pass  into  another  world  where,  thank  God !  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  angels  of  peace  and  of  joy  watch  over  them — where  loved 
ones  are  united  and  the  tortures  of  mind  and  body  are  unknown.  There 
exists  in  Russia  to-day  a  persecution  and  a  cruelty  in  its  spirit  and  exist- 
ence even  more  terrible  than  ever  was  our  negro  slavery,  sanctioned  and 
originated  by  a  government  which  claims  equality  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.    Is  the  picture  too  strongly  painted  ? 

The  people  of  Russia  have  one  friend  of  whom  they  may  justly  feel 
proud,  a  man  as  loyal  to  their  cause  across  the  sea  as  in  the  Siberian 
mines.  To  Mr.  George  Kennan  we  are  indebted  for  detailed  descriptions 
and  graphic  pictures  of  the  government  and  life  of  the  Russians.  Mr. 
Kennan's  arduous  efforts  to  give  the  outside  world  a  clear  view  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Russian  system  have  been  voiced  in  an  interesting  series 
of  articles  which  have  been  characterized  by  fearlessness  and  fairness. 
His  pen  has  penetrated  every  dark  corner  with  an  unhesitancy  which  to 
the  reader  is  wonderful,  recording  as  it  does  such  tales  of  woe  as  make 
one  shiver.  Mr.  Kennan  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the  exposition  and 
alleviation  of  the  atrocities  of  the  exile  system,  together  with  other  exist- 
ing evils  in  Russia,  and  in  some  future  time,  when  the  people  are  victo- 
torious,  they  will  send  up  their  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Constant  persecution  and  oppression  have  stamped  their  inevitable 
marks  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  country,  till  the  healthy  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  other  nations  is  the  bright  picture  a  Russian  loves 
to  imagine  but  which  he  never  sees  about  him.    The  peasants  of  Russia 
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are  constantly  moving  towards,  and  falling  over,  the  verge  of  want  and  of 
starvation,  amid  desperate  unhappiness,  and  made  desperate  in  their  pen- 
niless tendency  by  the  sharp  flogging  of  the  corporal  punishment  system 
employed  by  the  government  collectors  to  exact  the  taxes.  It  is  said  that 
"the  people  of  Russia  are  neither  happy  nor  prosperous." 

The  government  of  a  country  is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants  in  so  far  as  just  and  wise  rule  is  employed  and  the  necessary 
laws  administered.  Does  the  Russian  government  fulfil  this  obligation  to 
its  people  ?  Mr.  Emerson  says  that  "  the  less  government  we  have,  the 
better — the  fewer  laws  and  the  less  confided  power."  Russia  has  at  pres- 
ent the  most  ponderons,  complicated  and  minute  code  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  providing  as  they  do  for  a  series 
of  misdemeanors  all  the  way  from  murder  and  theft  down  to  the  most 
trifling  actions  and  expressions  of  daily  life.  They  go  farther  than 
any  laws  should,  for  they  seek  to  regulate  the  thougltts  and  opinions  of 
men. 

The  most  stringent  laws  are  those  which  provide  for  respect  and  loy- 
alty to  the  Czar  himself,  and  by  virtue  of  these  most  of  the  unfortunates 
are  sent  to  prison  or  to  exile.  A  man  may  be  entirely  innocent  of  breaking 
any  such  provisions,  or  of  having  a  desire  to,  but  if  he  merely  be  acquainted 
with  any  person  to  his  knowledge  violating  them  and  does  not  immedi- 
ately inform  the  police  of  his  information,  be  it  against  brother,  sister, 
mother,  or  sweetheart,  he  is  punished  with  severity  as  if  he  were  the 
greatest  criminal. 

"The  Russian  system  is  a  kind  of  paternalism  carried  to  the  verge  of 
the  absurd,"  says  Felix  Adler  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Ethical  Culture.  "  The  theory  is  that  the  people  are  children,  minors, 
and  that  the  Czar  is  their  father.  A  Russian  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  without  having  first  received  the  permission  of  the  Czar;  neither 
is  a  peasant,  merchant  or  workingman  allowed  to  travel  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  his  place  of  residence  without  this  permission.  The  Russian 
is  not  allowed  to  read  what  he  pleases,  but  by  the  imperial  censorship  a 
catalogue  is  published  of  books  which  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  read.  The 
Russian  is  not  permitted  to  perform  certain  acts  of  charity  on  his  own 
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motion,  as  the  founding  of  a  bed  in  a  hospital  or  of  a  scholarship  in  a 
school." 

The  press  and  all  periodical  literature,  together  with  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  is  likewise  gagged  and  fettered.  Under  the  present  Czar,  religious 
intolerance  of  the  most  virulent  and  extreme  nature  prevails,  all  expres- 
sions of  freedom  of  belief  being  met  by  severe  punishment.  This  is  the 
condition  of  things  confronting  the  Russian  people  to-day. 

Speaking  of  the  Russian  government  Mr.  George  Kennan  says  :  "The 
rulers  of  Russia  to-day  are  oppressors,  religious  bigots,  and  reactionists 
whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  liberal 
institutions  that  their  predecessors  founded.  We  might  properly  have 
felt -sympathy  with  the  reforming  Russian  government  of  1862  ;  but  with 
the  reactionary  government  of  to-day  which  gags  the  provincial  assemblies, 
limits  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  persecutes  the  Jews,  flogs  the  people  by 
thousands  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  maintains  itself  by  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  martial  law,  we  have  nothing  in  common." 

As  if  to  crown  all  other  defects  the  present  government  is  saturated 
with  broadcast  corruption.  The  gend'armes  and  the  "  secret  police  "  are 
filled  with  men  who  despotically  and  cruelly  use  their  power  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  most  brutal  and  inhuman  punishments.  Even  the  mails 
are  unsafe,  being  plundered  to  such  an  extent  that  no  secret  letters  of  the 
government  are  intrusted  to  them. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  visit  to  a  typical  Russian  prison,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Julius  M.  Price  in  his  book,  "From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow 
Sea."  "  What  astonished  me  most  in  the  whole  place  was  the  married 
prisoners'  quarters,  for  in  the  large  dormitory  there  were  at  least  two 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  of  all  ages,  herded  together  indiscrim- 
inately. No  words  can  fitly  describe  the  scene.  The  babel  of  voices,  the 
crying  of  children,  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  above  all  the  indescribable 
stench  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  Siberian  prisons,  all  combined 

to  make  as  hideous  an  impression  as  could  well  be  imagined  The 

heat  of  the  place  was,  as  usual,  fearfully  oppressive  and  the  sight  of 

so  many  poor  little  innocent  children  in  such  surroundings  struck  me  as 
being  particularly  horrible.    The  halls  and  dormitories,  on  account  of 
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their  over-crowded  state,  were  in  a  filthy  condition  and  little  better  than 
human  pigsties." 

These  are  serious  charges  to  be  laid  against  any  government,  and  es- 
pecially against  one  of  such  vast  proportions  as  that  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Can  the  government  of  Russia  deny  that  its  immense  body  of  gend'armes, 
"  secret  police,"  and  petty  magistrates  are  filled  with  corruption,  and  many 
of  its  members  yielding  full  sway  to  most  heartless  instincts  ?  Can  it 
deny  that  the  right  to  read,  write,  and  worship  as  one  may  please  is 
taken  from  every  Russian  ?  Can  it  deny  that  all  its  branches  are  not 
honeycombed  by  fraud  ?  Can  it  deny  that  the  peasants  of  Russia  are 
constantly  approaching  starvation,  and  that  her  countrymen  are  not  living 
lives  of  happiness  and  prosperity  ?  Most  assuredly  it  can  not  truthfully 
deny  these  charges. 

Does  not  every  manly  instinct  rise  up  and  rebel  at  such  a  mode 
of  governing  ?  Every  individual  has  certain  personal  rights  with  which 
it  is  wrong  for  any  government  to  interfere.  Every  family  has  a  right  to 
its  domestic  sanctity.  Are  not  these  safeguards  more  than  aught  else  the 
reason  why  the  stars  and  stripes  are  so  dear  to  Americans  ? 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  high  and  strong  minded  souls  revolt  at  such 
a  terrible  wrong  ?  Russians  who  do  thus  rebel  are  called  Nihilists.  A 
Nihilist  is  not  an  anarchist.  One  writer  calls  him  "  a  bearer  of  Russia's 
future."  The  young  men  and  young  women  of  Russia  compose  the 
majority  of  her  Nihilists.  The  universities  are  the  sources  of  Nihilism, 
so  they  are  closed  by  order  of  the  government.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  the  intense  longing  of  a  young  Russian  for  a  better  condition  of 
things  when  he  starts  forth  in  life,  full  of  free,  expanding,  and  youthful 
aspirations  and  thoughts,  only  to  feel  that  these  hopes  are  to  be  smothered 
by  that  hand  which,  inch  by  inch,  is  crushing  poor  Russia  to  death. 

Prof.  Adler  says  :  "The  Russian  Nihilists  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  insane  anarchists  who  are  bent  on  destruction,  reckless  of  con- 
sequences.   The  Russian  Nihilists,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  been  moved 

by  a  patriotic  motive  They  sought  by  teaching  and  by  the 

spread  of  literature  to  prepare  the  common  people  for  that  better  political 
and  social  state  of  which  they  dreamed.    It  was  only  when  the  authorities, 
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by  the  employment  of  the  most  violent  measures,  checked  this  peaceful 
propaganda,  when  the  Russians  patriots  beheld  their  brothers  buried  in 
the  depths  of  Russian  prisons,  or  condemned  to  the  horrors  of  Siberian 
exile,  that  one  section  of  them,  the  extreme  section,  determined  to  meet 
violence  with  violence.  In  a  country  like  Russia  there  are  only  two  ways 
open  by  which  a  change  may  be  effected.    The  one  is  to  work  from  below 

upward  ;  the  other  from  above  downward  Should  it  be  by  arguments 

derived  from  reason  ?  Should  it  be  by  petition  or  by  entreaty  ?  All  these 
methods  have  been  tried  seemingly  without  avail." 

Mr.  Kennan  relates  most  heart-rending  incidents  of  political  cruelty, 
in  which  delicate  girls  and  sometimes  even  children  have  been  torn  from 
the  midst  of  their  family  and  cast  into  prison,  where  by  threats  and  deceit 
the  government  has  endeavored  to  compel  them  to  give  incriminating  tes- 
timony against  father,  brother,  or  lover.  When  refusal  was  given  to  betray 
their  kin,  they  were  either  sent  away  on  the  long  death  journey  to  Siberia, 
or  left  to  waste  mind  and  body  away  in  some  dark  prison  cell.  The  pathos 
and  nobleness  of  these  incidents  would  seem  to  touch  the  heart  of  any 
ruler. 

It  is  one  thing  for  our  well-fed,  well-salaried  clergyman  to  stand  before 
his  comfortable  audience,  with  the  cool  breezes  of  a  free  land  fanning  his 
countenance,  the  tinted  light  from  stained  glass  windows  greeting  his  eyes, 
and  the  bright  flowers  refreshing  him,  to  argue  against  Nihilism,  quoting 
the  words  :  "  But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  It  is  quite 
another  thing  for  some  poor,  wan,  emaciated  body  down  in  a  dark,  damp 
cell  of  the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk,  with  mouldy  straw  for  his  cot,  his 
clothes  rotting  from  his  back  already  made  sore  from  the  raw-hide,  and  the 
foul,  dank  air  filling  his  lungs,  to  say  "  I  feel  no  bitterness  for  thee,  thou 
great  oppressor,"  and  for  his  friends,  relatives,  and  countrymen  who  know 
of  these  cruelties  to  feel  no  spirit  of  retaliation. 

The  application  of  Christ's  words  should  form  a  high  ideal  towards 
which  men  should  strive,  but  that  ideal  is  impossible  in  Russia  to-day. 
Nihilists  have  not  been  allowed  to  follow  out  their  patriotic  convictions  in 
a  peaceable  and  godly  manner.    It  is  against  all  the  laws  of  human  nature 
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to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  atrocities  of  the  Czar's  government.  No  sensi- 
tive nature  could  overlook  such  barbarities.  The  Nihilist  is  therefore 
excusable  ;  in  some  cases  he  is  right,  in  others  he  is  wrong. 

If  the  present  rule  is  continued,  there  will  come  a  day  when  the  grim 
walls  of  the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk,  Russia's  modern  Bastille,  will  come 
crashing  down,  even  as  the  French  prison  fell,  dear  ones  will  be  reunited 
all  over  the  vast  empire,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  join  with 
Russians  in  lifting  up  their  heartfelt  thanksgivings  for  the  dawning  of  the 
better  day. 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 
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Editorials. 


HE  successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations  that  have  been  carried  on 


for  the  past  six  weeks  in  regard  to  an  "  Exeter  game,  we  feel  sure 
will  be  received  in  all  quarters  with  unfeigned  delight.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  sentiment  of  the  school  in  favor  of  the  game  this  fall. 

As  we  all  know,  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  Exeter  and 
Andover  have  not  met  on  the  Athletic  field  for  twelve  months.  We 
who  were  here  last  year  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and 
with  the  causes  that  led  up  to  our  final  decision  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  men  we  will  briefly  review  the  state  of  affairs  that  was  presented 
in  the  early  part  of  the  spring. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  in  June  for  the  base-ball  [game,  expec- 
tations were  high,  and  much  excitement  was  anticipated  from  the  fact 
that  not  for  many  years  had  both  Academies  been  represented  by  such 
strong  teams.  Early  in  June,  however,  it  became  very  doubtful  whether 
the  game  would  be  played,  owing  to  the  presence  on  Exeter's  team  of  a 
person  whom  Andover  had  good  reason  to  believe  was  not  altogether 
above  board.  Evidence  was  gathered  from  all  possible  sources,  and  at  a 
conference  between  the  committees  of  the  two  faculties  no  decision  was 
arrived  at  :  Exeter  claiming  that  their  catcher  was  in  no  way  a  profes- 
sional, and  Andover  reiterating  her  accusations.  Two  days  later,  at  a 
school  meeting,  upon  a  calm  discussion  of  the  question,  it  was  decided  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  students,  that  if  the  protested  member  remained 
upon  Exeter's  team,  we  would  have  no  game.  This  ultimatum  was  sent 
to  Exeter,  and  they  replied  that  they  would  never  meet  us  again,  either 
in  foot-ball,  base-ball,  or  track  athletics.  There  the  matter  stood  at  the 
end  of  last  June. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
there  was  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  of  the 
two  schools  to  have  the  game  as  usual.  This  feeling  is  but  natural,  and 
shows  a  healthy  condition  of  school  spirit.  The  only  thing  that  we 
should  take  into  consideration  is  whether  we  can  play  the  game  consist- 
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ently  with  our  position  of  last  spring.  Our  action  at  that  time  was  advo- 
cated solely  on  the  ground  of  the  purification  of  athletics  in  the  two  acad- 
emies, and  while  we  were  heartily  in  favor  of  taking  that  position  at  the 
time,  while  we  believed  it  honorable  then,  and  think  so  still,  nevertheless 
we  will  sacrifice  nothing  by  having  our  annual  foot-ball  game  this  fall. 
The  conditions  are  totally  different.  As  one  of  our  managers  has  stated, 
who  has  investigated  the  matter  very  closely,  there  is  only  one  man  on 
Exeter's  team  against  whom  a  particle  of  suspicion  can  rest.  Against  him 
it  consists  altogether  on  account  of  his  having  left  school  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Since  this  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  there  seems  to  be 
no  sort  of  reason  why  we  should  not  resume  athletic  relations  with  our 
old-time  rival. 

Looked  at  from  a  purely  material  standpoint,  this  estrangement  be- 
tween Exeter  and  Andover  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  a  disadvantage 
to  both  sides.  Whichever  school  was  right  the  public  takes  no  trouble  to 
find  out.  It  is,  however,  most  thoroughly  disgusted  with  these  constant 
bickerings  and  quarrels,  and  longs  to  see  a  good,  fair,  straightforward  foot- 
ball match.  These  two  schools  are  the  largest  and  best  in  the  country, 
and  it  does  seem  ridiculous  if  we  are  notable  to  agree  upon  some  common 
ground  and  play  our  games  like  men. 

For  these  leasons  we  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  re-open- 
ing our  contests  with  Phillips  Exeter,  the  school  that  has  shown  us  that 
although  sometimes  defeated,  it  can  die  hard.  We  trust,  too,  that  with 
the  beginning  thus  made  the  series  will  be  kept  up  without  a  break,  and 
that  the  games  will  be  characterized  on  both  sides  by  that  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  and  fair  play  that  prior  to  '89  was  such  a  noticeable  feature. 


No  school-boy  or  college  man  who  has  read  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  " 
will  forget  the  lecture  on  stealing  which  Holmes  of  the  sixth  form  gave  to 
Tom  and  his  friends  of  the  lower  form  when  they  were  caught  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Farmer  Tompkins'  chicken  barn.  In  a  part  of  his  speech 
occur  these  words  :  "  I  wish  our  morals  were  sounder  in  such  matters. 
There  is  nothing  so  mischievous  as  these  school  distinctions  which  jumble 
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up  right  and  wrong,  and  justify  things  in  us  for  which  poor  boys  would 
be  sent  to  prison."  These  words  would  apply  to  us  to-day  with  remarka- 
ble fitness. 

There  are  certain  lines  in  which  the  boy  at  school  loves  to  indulge 
himself.  The  carrying  off  of  sign  boards  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  and 
the  "swiping"  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  are  some  of  them.  The  more 
dangerous  the  attempt  to  get  a  sign  and  the  greater  the  probability  of 
being  caught  in  the  act,  the  greater  is  the  glory  and  the  pride  with  which 
the  boy  sees  it  fastened  to  his  wall.  The  choicer  the  fruit  the  greater 
his  delight  to  devour  it  in  his  room.  Nor  does  it  stop  here.  Boys  have 
been  known  to  break  into  houses  to  get  ice  cream  and  cake  that  was  not 
made  for  them.  They  have  done  all  this  for  the  petty  reason — excitement. 
Generation  upon  "generation  had  done  this  before  us,  and  no  one  thinks 
it  a  crime.  Even  the  unfortunate  victims  understand  that  it  is  "  only  a 
joke."  It  is  "swiping,"  and  no  person  would  for  a  moment  think  it 
stealing. 

Thus  far  this  year  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  complaint  in 
this  regard  —  of  missing  and  stolen  articles.  We  dare  say  that  the  per- 
petrators may  have  meant  well  and  thought  that  they  were  doing  a  smart 
thing,  but  matters  have  most  certainly  been  carried  too  far.  Several  fel- 
lows have  had  stolen  from  them  sums  of  money,  the  Athletic  House  has 
been  broken  into  and  clothes  taken  therefrom,  and  it  has  become  unsafe 
to  leave  one's  books  anywhere  about  the  Academy  buildings.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  deplorable,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  disgraceful.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  sentiment  in  the  school  is  altogether  against  these 
practices. 

When  a  person  takes  money  and  other  valuables  from  another  man's 
room  it  is  stealing  pure  and  simple,  for  which  the  offender  renders  him- 
self liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  in  school  who  would  wilfully  commit  an  act  of  theft.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  this  abuse  except  in  the  men  themselves,  and  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  see  that  the  honor  of  the  school  is  at  stake,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  "  cute  "  in  taking  another  man's  things,  the  matter  will  soon  be 
corrected. 
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All  matter  for  the  December  Mirror  must  be  placed  in  the  box  in  the 
hall  of  the  Academy  building,  or  given  to  one  of  the  editors,  on  or  before 
Thursday,  November  16. 


HE  encouraging  outlook  for  a  satisfactory  eleven,  which  we  noted  a 


month  ago,  has  been  fully  realized  as  the  foot-ball  season  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  series  of  games  thus  far  has  been  considerably  better 
than  last  year's  record.  Up  to  the  present  writing  only  one  game  has 
been  lost,  and  with  the  intervening  practice  and  coaching,  our  team  should 
make  a  brilliant  showing  in  the  Exeter  game.  The  scores  thus  far  are  as 
follows  :  Sept.  23,  Andover  36,  Boston  Latin  School  o  ;  Sept.  27,  An- 
dover  12,  Clerks  of  Exeter  4;  Sept.  30,  Andover  16,  West  Roxbury 
Athletic  Association  6;  Oct.  4,  Andover  16,  Bowdoin  o;  Oct.  7,  Andover 
18,  Tufts  6;  Oct.  14,  Andover  (second  eleven)  16,  Haverhill  Athletic 
Association  o;  Oct.  17,  Andover  10,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 6. 


The  Street  Teams  have  finally  organized,  and  Phillips  Street,  Salem 
Street,  and  Morton  Street  are  practising  daily.  The  Salem  Street  Cam- 
pus has  been  much  improved  by  new  and  substantial  goal  posts. 

The  Peoples'  Course  of  lectures  and  entertainments  has  been  some- 
what changed  from  its  former  arrangements,  fewer  entertainments,  but 
better  quality  being  offered  this  season.  The  opening  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  Columbian  Concert  Company  on  October  9.  The  numbers 
were  rendered  by  Miss  Alice  Wentworth,  Soprano ;  Wulf  Fries,  Violon- 
cellist ;  C.  L.  Statts,  Clarinet  Virtuoso ;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Downer,  Solo 
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Pianist,  and  Miss  Julia  King,  Dramatic  Reader.  On  October  16  the 
first  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether,  the  subject  being : 
"  Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day." 


The  Tennis  matches  with  Exeter  were  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  1 8th  of  October.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  the  series  once 
more  resumed,  and  we  trust  that  nothing  will  mar  the  sportsmanlike 
beginning  of  the  year's  athletics.  In  the  singles  Porter  beat  Crapo  of 
Exeter,  6-1,  6-3,  5-7,  6-4.  Messrs.  Parker  and  Prentiss  defeated  Read 
and  Fox  of  Exeter,  6-3,  6-1,  6-3. 


The  Cane  Rush  was  pluckily  contested  on  October  16,  the  Middlers 
winning,  as  usual,  having  15  hands  to  the  Junior  Middlers  13. 


The  Reading  Room  is  now  equipped  with  more  and  better  arranged 
periodicals  than  ever  before.  The  accommodations  are  also  excellent, 
and  the  committee  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  room  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  We  trust  the  patrons  of  the  room  will  co-operate 
to  keep  up  these  good  conditions. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  track  athletics  a  fall  meet 
was  held  on  the  Upper  Campus,  Oct  21,  chiefly  to  demonstrate  material 
for  the  spring.  The  track  proved  rather  slow,  and  only  one  school  record 
was  broken,  the  mile  bicycle  race  being  cut  down  thirteen  seconds  by  J. 
W.  Manning.  The  events  were  as  follows:  100-yard  dash,  Farlin,  10  1-2 
sec.  ;  220-yard  dash,  Scott,  35  2  5  sec. ;  440-yard  run,  Abbott,  54  1-5  sec, 
with  handicap  of  50  yards  ;  120-yard  hurdle,  Parker,  19  4-5  sec,  with  10- 
yard  handicap;  2-mile  bicycle  race,  J.  W.  Manning,  6  min.  8  sec;  i-mile 
bicycle  race,  J.  W.  Manning,  2  min.  48  sec;  running  broad  jump,  Parker, 
18  ft  5  1-2  in.;  throwing  the  hammer,  Swift,  62  ft.  3  in.,  with  handicap  of 
15  ft.;  pole  vault,  Davis,  9  ft.  3  in.,  with  handicap  of  10  in.;  mile  run, 
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Laing,  4  m.  48  2-5  sec,  scratch  ;  220-yards  hurdle,  Myrick,  29  m.  5  sec, 
with  10-yard  handicap;  putting  shot,  Glynn,  29  ft.  11  in.,  with  handicap 
of  4  ft.;  high  jump,  Parker,  5  ft.  2  in. 


Two  special  entertainments  have  been  held  at  the  Town  Hall  during 
the  month.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  and  20th  a  Hospital  Bazaar  was 
given  by  the  Andover  branch  of  the  King's  Daughters.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2 1  st  a  native  African  choir,  in  the  interests  of  missionary  work,  gave 
a  unique  concert. 
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Clippings. 


One  of  our  boys  went  out  to  walk  one 
day, 

Sporting  a  brand  new  Prince  ; 
He  placed  his  heel  on  a  banana  peel, 

And  hasn't  "banana"  where  since. 

Ex. 

A  BROKEN  VOW. 

Over  her  lover  she  pleadingly  leaned, 
And  he  promised  for  her  dear  sake, 
As  he  lay  in  the  hammock  and  saw  her 
tears, 

Not  another  drop  to  take. 

With  a  thrill  of  joy  the  fair  girl  sprang 

To  his  side  with  a  loving  look. 
The  vow  was  broken  —  likewise  the 
rope, 

For  another  drop  he  took. 

Brunonian. 

TWO  TRUTHS. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "I  never  meant 
To  hurt  you  ;"  and  his  eyes  were  wet. 

"  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world  ; 
Am  I  to  blame  if  I  forget  ? " 

"  Forgive  my  selfish  tears,"  she  cried  ; 

"  Forgive  !  "  I  know  that  it  was  not 
Because  you  meant  to  hurt  me,  sweet, — 

I  know  it  was  that  you  forgot." 

But  all  the  same,  deep  in  her  heart 
Rankled  this  thought,  and  rankles  yet : 

"  When  love  is  at  its  best,  one  loves 
So  much  that  he  cannot  forget." 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 


A  light  canoe, 

Containing  two, 
Was  drifting  down  the  river. 

Though  lass  and  lad 

Seemed  still  and  sad, 
Their  hearts  were  all  a-quiver. 

But  just  as  he 

Had  tenderly 
Unfolded  his  devotion, 

Why,  something  slipped, 

The  boat  was  tipped, 
And  all  was  wild  commotion. 

And  now,  alas ! 

Whene'er  they  pass, 
Her  heart  grows  ever  harder. 

And  you  may  bet 

The  water  wet 
Has  dampened  all  his  ardor. 

Dartmouth  Lit. 

EXPERIENTIA  DOCET. 

"  Now  just  a  word  before  I  close," 
The  preacher  said  ;  the  students  knew, 
Alas  !  by  sad  experience  taught, 
That  he  was  just  about  half  through. 

Williams  Weekly. 

SLIPPERY. 

As  he  walked  up  the  street  on  a  pleas 
ant  June  day, 

He  saw  not  the  place  where  the  orange- 
peel  lay. 

When  he  picked  himself  up  and  rubbed 

his  sore  head, 
"  A  rotten-skin  game  "  were  the  words 

that  he  said. — Brunonian. 
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CHANGE  ABOUT. 

Two  heads  bobbing  over  long  gray 
socks  by  the  fireside. 

"  Yes  —  John  was  plum  peculiar. 

'  I'll  come  back  and  sojourn  with  you' 
says  he  the  day  afore  he  died;  An  like 
enough  I'll  be  a  yellar  dog'  says  he,  '  It 
will  be  jus  my  luck'."  Neighbor  Martin 
rolls  up  her  socks  and  dons  hersunbon- 
net. 

"I'  low  your  John  entertained  heathern 
views  "  she  says,  and  then  hurries  down 
the  path  and  cross  lots  toward  home. 

Standing  at  the  door,  the  old  lady 
watches  her  visitor's  go  and  turning, 
gazes  reflectively  toward  the  flower 
bed.  The  feathery  branches  wave 
mysteriously. 

"Shu  in  thair"  The  muzzle  of  a  yellow 
dog  appears  and  after  it  his  lank  body. 
Slowly  he  crept  up  to  her.  "  Well  I 
never.  Where  did  you  come  from. 
Git  away  from  here",  but  the  dog  is  at 
her  feet  and  something  in  the  dark  a 
pealing  eyes  holds  her  spell  bound.  A 
chill  seizes  her,  her  breath  comes  fast, 
then  rallying,  she  grasps  a  broom.  "  Git 
out  of  here",  the  dog  crouches  and  licks 
her  shoe. 

"  He  said  how's  he  might  come  back 
a  poor  yaller  dog."  The  broom  drops 
weakly.  "John  Bennett  if  so  be  it  thatyour 
spirit  is  come  back  to  me  grovellin  in 
this  beast  as  ye  said,  gimme  some  sign." 


Two  shaggy  paws  leapt  upon  her  shoe  1- 
ders  and  there  is  a  warm  dog's  tongue 
on  her  cheek.  "  Git  down"  she  cries 
shuddering,  "  G'away  an  let  me  git  used 
to  the  notion",  and  she  gropes  her  way 
into  the  house  and  flings  herself  beside 
John's  vacant  chair,  The  rickety  wall- 
clock  ticks  another  half-hour  away. 
Long  gray  shadows  steal  across  the 
room.  The  silent  old  woman  kneels  in 
the  twilight.  The  door  opens  and  across 
the  room  creeps  the  yellow  dog,  whin- 
ing piteously  and  nestling  at  her  feet. 
••  Well,  John,"  she  says,  "if  so  be  it  as 
it  is,  why  stay  and  I'll  try  to  get  used  to 
you.  You  was  alius  a  terrible  hound 
for  having  your  own  way." 

Her  fingers  caress  the  dog's  head.  A 
queer  twinkle  lights  her  face.  "  Now 
it's  my  turn  to  have  the  lead."  Then 
she  says  quaintly,  "  Git  under  the  stove 
and  stay  there,  John  Bennett." 

A.  J.  McC. 

"NOX  ERAT." 

It  was  night  and  most  mortals  of  the 
strange  city  were  buried  in  sleep  when 
some  cunning  rascal  persuaded  me  to 
assist  him  in  a  little  act  of  theft.  We 
were  in  the  third  story  of  a  brick  build- 
ing. I  was  to  pull  out  a  few  bricks 
which  would  cause  the  building  to  catch 
fire  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  oc- 
cupants while  he  escaped  with  the 
booty. 
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After  I  had  dressed  myself  in  a  garb 
in  which  I  thought  I  could  escape  without 
suspicion,  we  parted,  without  promising 
ever  to  meet  or  divide  the  spoils,  and  I 
saw  "The  Man  in  the  Gray  Coat  "  no 
more.  I  did  my  devil's  deed,  and,  go 
ing  quietly  down  stairs,  escaped  at  one 
of  the  bay-windows  and  placed  my 
tracks  on  the  side-walk.  After  going  a 
little  way  in  a  direction  different  from 
that  by  which  I  intended  to  make  my 
final  departure,  I  turned  and  came  back 
by  the  same  place  and  went  on  my  way 
"  not  rejoicing." 

I  had  on  my  light  athletic  suit,  so  I 
soon  began  to  feel  like  running.  I  had 
put  quite  a  little  distance  behind  me  when 
I  began  to  come  into  a  strange  looking 
place.  It  had  the  appearance  of  some 
Stygian  swamp,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  hut. 

About  this  time  Aurora  had  begun  to 
redden  the  far-away  eastern  sky,  and  I 
saw  two  or  three  men  step  into  my  path 
just  ahead  and  await  my  approach.  My 
first  thought  was,  "  I'm  a  goner."  Never, 
theless,  I  proceeded.  On  coming  near, 
er  and  expecting  to  be  captured,  one  of 
the  men  asked  me  gruffly  what  this 
meant.  "  Oh,  just  taking  a  little  morn- 
ing run  for  exercise  "  was  my  reply,  as 
I  struggled  to  keep  my  heart  down  out 
of  my  mouth.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  just 
meant  to  tell  you  that  you  could  not  get 
out  up  this  way,  it  is  swampy."  I 
thanke  him  and  changed  my  course 
across  the  fields  toward  the  nearest 
patch  of  woods  where  I  could  catch 


my  breath  and  look  out  for  another 
such,  as  it  was  now  getling  time  for 
people  :o  begin  to  stir. 

I  was  dodging  from  one  thicket  to  an- 
other and  scouting  along  the  ridges 
toward  the  high  mountains  with  the 
wind  of  a  greyhound,  now  and  then 
cooling  my  parched  tongue  at  the  clear 
brooks  which  rippled  clown  the  moun- 
tain side.  — 

When  lo  !  suddenly  I  awoke  and  found 
it  all  a  dream. 
And  myself  just  trying  for  the  athletic 
team. 

How  glad  I  was  of  the  simple  fact 
That  I'd  not  committed  that  awful 
act. 

/.  H.  C. 


Just  - now  when  every  caller  at  your 
room  brings  with  him  a  long,  thin,  hun- 
gry-looking subscription  book,  and  when 
you  are  being  taught  by  bitter  experience 
what  an  expensive  luxury  a  foot-ball 
team  is,  we  can  truly  say  that  a  visitor 
after  eight  is  looked  upon  with  some 
suspicion  and  a  great  deal  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

A  few  nights  ago,  after  a  long,  weary 
vigil  over  some  highly  c'assic  Latin, 
overcome  in  mind  and  body,  I,  for  a 
time,  buried  all  fears  of  of  the  morrow's 
flunks  in  forgetfulness  in  my  great,  deep- 
seated  easy-chair  before  a  cheery  wood- 
fire  burning  brightly  on  my  hearth.  I 
had  just  begun  to  feel  quite  satisfied 
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with  the  world  in  general  and  my  own 
lot  in  particular  as  I  watched  the  glow- 
ing coals,  when  suddenly,  "  rap  !  rap  ! 
rap !  "  sounded  on  my  door..  I  knew 
only  too  well  what  those  knocks  meant, 
and  never  was  a  mummy  stiller  than  L 

"  Rap  !  rap  !  rap  !  "  came  the  knocks 
again,  and  then  I  felt  the  presence  of 
some  one  in  my  room  —  of  some  one 
looking  intently  at  me.  I  turned  around 
and  there  right  behind  me  in  front  of 
the  door  stood  —  not  one  of  the  foot- 
ball management,  not  an  eager-looking 
subscription  fiend,  but  a  ghost,  a  real 
dead  ghost,  tall,  haughty,  and  clad  in  a 
long,  flowing,  white  toga. 

We  eyed  each  other  for  a  while  in 
silence,  then  as  my  position  was  becom- 
ing awkward,  I  asked,  "  Well,  who  are 
you  ? " 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  me. 

Again  I  said,  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ? "  But  by  all  assaults  of  the 
'•Queen's  English"  he  was  unmoved. 

Then  remembering  his  dress,  I  haz- 
arded in  his  native  tongue,  "  Quis  es  ?  " 

"  Ego  Virgil  sum  "  came  back  from 
my  spectre  visitor  in  slow,  measured 
tones. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  collect  myself  I  drew  up  a  chair 
before  the  fire  and  begged  my  guest  to 
be  seated.  He  was  very  cold  and  dis- 
tant at  first,  for  he  said  that  he  had 
come  from  gloomy  Tartarus  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insults  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  him.  His  name  had 
become  the  by-word  of  every  school- 


boy, and  often,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he 
had  heard  my  voice  making  use  of  it  in 
connections  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  derogatory  to  his  character. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
could  appease  the  old  gentlemen,  but 
at  length  the  warm  fire  seemed  to  thaw 
out  his  austerity,  and,  satisfied  with  my 
apology,  he  became  exceedingly  jovial. 
He  had  much  to  tell  about  ancient 
Rome  but  had  but  little  faith  in  mod- 
ern inventions  which,  he  said,  were  only 
base  imitations  of  Roman  art.  He 
knew  Cicero  well,  —  heard  all  his  great 
orations  of  most  of  which  he  had  short- 
hand copies  at  his  summer  residence  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  Styx. 

Then  he  plunged  into  a  learned  dis- 
course about  the  wandering  stem  and 
ever-varying  vowel  of  certain  Latin 
words.  "  Intersit "  has  the  force  of 
prosperity,  from  pre.  signifying  sit- 
ting between  ;  by  slight  change,  sitting 
between  two  girls.  Hence  a  fellow  is 
in  prosperity  when  between  two  girls, 
etc. 

But  it  here  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  making  too  long  a  visit,  and  having 
invited  me  to  call  and  see  him,  he  van- 
ished as  suddenly  as  he  came. 

S.  L.  F. 

THE  SAME  OLD  SONG. 

"  It  might  be  that  —  as  a  general  rule, 
But  still,  in  fact,  I  rather  doubt  It. 
That's  a  point  for  college,  not  for  school ; 
We'll  see  what  Goodwin  knows  about  it." 
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Xeavee  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

/  '35. — Cyrus  W.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  a  dis- 
tinguished New  England  instructor,  has 
recently  died  in  Hill,  N.H.  Prof.  Bald- 
win graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  '39  and 
after  studying  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  became  connected  with  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  Academy  and  Kimball  Acad- 
emy in  Meriden,  N.H. 

^  '45. — Hon.  Charles  Moore,  prominent 
in  political  circles,  died,  Oct.  14,  at  Wal. 
tham,  Mass.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
monument  was  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts representatives. 

'47— '5 1-'55— 'S6- — A  large  number  of 
Andover  graduates  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  ioth-i3th.  Rev.  J.  G.  Vose, 
'  47,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Academy, 
was  elected  to  the  Prudential  Committee, 
Charles  Ray  Palmer,  '51,  and  William 
E.  Parke,  D.D.,  '56,  were  placed  upon 
the  famous  "  Committee  of  Fifteen. " 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  '55,  also  made 
an  eloquent  address. 

'64. — Rev.  E.  A.  Lawrence  has  re- 


IPbUUps  1K>\>. 

cently  been  called  to  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Manchester,  N.H. 

'65. — Rev.  William  Sperry  has  lately 
been  inaugurated  President  of  Olivette 
College,  Mich. 

'71. — Guy  Howard,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Ethan 
Allen  on  Lake  Champlain. 

'71. — Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwinghas  just 
been  elected  President  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  O. 

'81. — William  A.  Hunt  died  at  Am. 
herst  Sept.  29,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  the  class  of 
'85,  where  he  made  a  great  record  as  an 
athlete.  Mr.  Hunt  and  Prof.  Harris  of 
Amherst  formed  one  of  the  finest  bat- 
teries the  college  ever  had.  Since  his 
graduation  he  has  been  very  prominent 
in  social  and  political  circles. 

'86. — Edgar  Lockwood  Hamilton, 
M.  I.  T.  '90,  was  married,  Oct.  3d,  at 
Mariette,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Ellen  Liddell 
Payne. 

'86.— W.  B.  Carpenter,  H.U.  '90,  has 
been  appointed  sub-master  of  the  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.,  High  School.  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  his  principal  have  recently 
been  in  Andover,  examining  educational 
methods  in  vogue  here. 

'93. — H.  G.  Wyer  has  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  at  Harvard  with  only 
two  conditions. 
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Boohs. 


The  Prince  of  India,  by  Lew  Wal- 
lace. In  two  volumes  by  Harper's 
Bros. 

After  reading  this  much-talked-of 
book  of  Wallace,  we  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  such  a  production  and  also  to  Gar- 
field, for  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  work  was  undertaken.  The  story 
was  long  compared  with  its  predecessor, 
"Ben  Hur,"  but  Wallace  tells  us  so 
much  on  every  page  that  parts  which 
otherwise  would  be  dull  are  in  this  way 
made  very  interesting.  The  Prince  is 
so  pictured  that  we  are  perhaps  more 
amazed     him  than  we  are  pleased. 

History  plays  a  large  part,  but  it  is  al- 
ways interesting.  Owing  to  its  subject 
matter  and  length,  it  can  not  justly  be 
compared  with  "  Ben  Hur,"  or  with 
"  The  Fair  God,"  but  it  can  be  compared 
with  them  as  a  literary  work,  and,  if  we 
err  not,  it  takes  a  higher  place  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Every  one  who  can, 
should  read  this  wonderful  book  which, 
although  it  is  different  from  the  other 
works  of  this  author,  sparkles  with  that 
popular  style  of  Wallace,  and  one  feels 
as  though  he  were  enjoying  life  in  the 
sea-breeze  of  Constantinople.  J.  TV.  L. 

The  constant  accession  of  new  words 
and  the  changing  in  meaning  of  old 
ones  requires  a  new  dictionary  every 
few  years.  The  need  of  a  popular  dic- 
tionary, one  not  only  fitted  for  the  arti- 


san but  for  the  scholar,  replete  with  just 
what  we  look  for  in  such  a  book,  has 
been  admirably  met  by  Messrs.  Funk 
and  Wagnalls.  The  new  volume  is 
christened  "  The  Standard,"  and  not 
only  in  the  number  of  words  and  system 
of  pronunciation,  but  in  its  typographi- 
cal arrangement,  it  will  eclipse  all  others. 
Its  cost  will  put  it  within  reach  of  nearly 
all  classes,  and  an  enormous  circulation 
is  already  assured. 

The  contents  have  been  compiled  by 
an  editorial  staff  of  nearly  two  hundred 
men  whose  names  stand  foremost  in  the 
world  of  art,  letters,  and  science,  all  of 
them  being  well  known  specialists  in  the 
branches  they  superintend.  The  defi- 
nitions of  the  words  are  fuller  and  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  in  any  of  the  old 
dictionaries.  A  feature  worthy  of  note 
will  be  a  series  of  exquisitely  colored 
plates,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Prang  and 
Co.  We  have  seen  one  of  these,  illus- 
trating various  classes  of  birds,  and  it 
is  a  marvel  of  artistic  beauty. 

It  is  worthy  to  mention  that  "  The 
Standard  "  will  contain  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  words  of  any  other  sin- 
gle volume  dictionary,  and  fifty  thous- 
and more  words  than  in  any  other  dic- 
tionary of  the  language.  It  will  also 
contain  four  thousand  new  illustrations, 
and  in  fact  will  be  what  its  publishers 
claim  — "  a  reflection  of  the  whole 
scholarship  of  the  age  !  "     A.  C.  M. 
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a  v  MEN'S 

b\f\  J  ^FURNISHER, 

Underwear. 

Fleeced  Merino,  §1.00. 
Balbriggan,  close  fitting,  $1.50. 
Wool,  $1.50  to  $4.00. 
Jaros  Hygienic,  all  grades. 

Neck  Dress. 

New  Effects  50  cents,  $1.00,  and 
$1.50. 


509  Washington  St.,  corner  West. 

641  Washington  St,  cor.  Boylston, 
.   .    BOSTON,  MASS.   .  . 

Cloves. 

Russian  Kassan,  $1.50. 
Long  and  Short  Fingers. 
Fownes,  Dent's  and  Perrins,  in 
great  variety. 

Collars. 

Copley  Square,  Charlesgate, 
Pathfinder. 


Umbrellas. 

$2.00  Extra  Value  Close  Folding,  $5.00. 


September  12,  1893. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1893-'94  is  now 
ready  in  all  departments. 

While  the  assortment  will  be  found  as  complete 
and  varied  as  heretofore,  including  goods  of  the 
highest  grade,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  necessity 
for  moderate  prices. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHING  ) 
GOODS  READY-MADE  AND  > 
TO  MEASURE.  ) 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL. 


J.  R.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE. 


W.  E.  Stratton  and  W.  P.  Hovey, 

TEACHER  OF 

F>cmjo,  Guitar,  ^Vandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  end  Mandolins.  Andover  Tuesdays. 
JtJJ^Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  P.  0.  Block,  Lowell.  Mass. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Steel  rails  and  rock  ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke  and  cinders;  five  daily  express 
trains  to  the  West;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  ;  twelve  trains  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandtor  Debrosses  Street  Ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables,  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 
GEO.  M.  ROBERTS,  Pass.  Agent.  CHAS.  E.  PUGH,  Gen.  Manager. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston.  J.  R.  WOOD,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 
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Zhc  Hnfcover  Frees, 

Printing  atti)  Jugiauinn. 

Zbe  Hnfcover  townsman, 

Anboucr  ilcros. 

Zbe  Hnfcover  Bookstore, 

iJooks  and  Stationery. 


C.  T.  BRIGGS.  W.  A.  ALLYN. 

Brings  &  Allyn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

Every  description  of  Finish,  Hard-Wood  Veneered  Doors,  Mouldings, 
of  All  Kinds.    Stair  Builders. 

Lawrence,  A\ass. 

J.  H.  SAFFORD.  L.  P.  COLLINS. 

The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

National  Route  to  the  West. 

Only  line  via  Washington  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  West  and  Southwest. 
Tickets  at  the  Lowest  Rates.    For  full  information  apply  to 

A.  J.  SIAWONS,  N.  E.  P.  A. 

211   WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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JAMES  WARD,  JR., 

PRODUCES  THE  FINEST 

CATALOGUE  AND  MAGAZINE  WORK. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

JAS.  WARD,  JR.,  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

CORNER  OF  METHUEN  AND  FRANKLIN  STS.,        ....        LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

CALF  SKIN  BOOTS,  -  $4.00  to  $7.00  A  PAIR. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Russet  apd  Patent  Leather 

Boots  and  Shoes  at  Low  Prices. 
Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins,  47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


THE 

Mansion  House 

On  the  Hill, 
NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout,  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $  12.50  to  $17  00  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,     -    -  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Ele- 
gant New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages  furnished 
for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


CHARLES    H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 

DENTIST. 

OFFICE  HOURS : 
8.30  to  12.30  a.  m.;  2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

Cbapman's  fining  IRooms. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Hooks,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink, 
Canned  Goods,  etc.    Everything  pertaining  to 
Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LJNE. 


THE  RELIABLE  INSIDE   ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at  7  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegar.t  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  40  North  River,  7  a  m.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  6  p.m.,  connecting  at  New 
London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Huston  at 
6.45  a.m. 


5  Hours,  40  Minutes, 

15  Y 

THE  WHITE  TRAIN 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other.  This  train  runs  80  miles  without  a  stop 
Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due  at  Termini  8.40 
p  m ;  Sundays,  leave  at  3  p.m.,  due  at  9  p.m.;  this 
train  carries  through  Parlor  Cars,  Royal  Buffet 
Smoker  and  (  oaches ;  Dining  Car  between  Boston 
and  Williamantic.  Fare,  $5  in  coach ;  $1  extra  if 
a  ch.ur  in  I  irlr.r  (  sr  is  dtsired.  I  nlirmted  capac- 
ity on  this  train  for  carrying  passengers.  The  cars 
are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 
No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed  service. 


By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 

No  extra  charge  for  seat  in  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor-Car,  and  Staterooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 

L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent,  j      RONTON      !  M<  E'  IIERVEY>  Ticket  Agent. 
322  Washington  St.  /      Ov/O  1  Wl^t.     j*       Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt. 

GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager.  W.  R.  BABCOCK,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar\>, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.    Ice  cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 

flain  Street,  Andover. 


CHAS.  B.  MASON, 

Contractor  &  Builder. 

SHOP,  OLD  ABBOTT  STORE, 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVEK,  MASS. 
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1893          FALL.  1893 

WALL  PAPERS 

Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new  styles 
We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated  Birge  papers; 
also  lor   William  Campbell  &  Go's.    Neither  of 
these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool  ami  have  not 
raised  the  prices.   Buying  as  jobbers,  we  can  sell 
accordingly.   We  hang  wall  papers,  tint  ceilings 
and  walls,  paint  interiors,  do  white- washing,  and 
hang  window  shades. 

BLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books  and 
Fine  Stationery, — consisting  of    Marcus  Ward's, 
Samuel  Ward's  and  Whiting's— to  be  found  in  Law- 
rence.  Blank  Book  Manufactory  and  Book  Bind- 
ery connected  with  our  store.  Agent  for  Dennison's 
Goods.  Local  publishers  of  the  Lawrence  Direc- 
tory. 

m.  16.  IRice, 

195  and  197  ESSEX  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

OFf  ICE  HCURS; 

Till  9  a.m.:  I  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

HOURS ; 

Till  8.30  a  m.:  1  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 

J.  E  SEARS 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  IRubbers. 

Kepaiiing  Neatly  and  Promptly  Done. 

flain  Street,   =    -   Andover,  flass. 

Tbos.  E.  Rbo<J*s, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Ice  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc,   Lunch  lioom. 
St.  Hallway  Station. 

Main  Street,   -    -    Andover,  Mass. 

Periodicals  and  Paper  Novels. 

Choice    Confectionery.      Cigars  and 
Cigarettes. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

T.  J.  FARTHER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods. 
P.  0.  Ave.,  (Indoaer. 
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Frank  Russell, 

Xawrcnce,  flDase. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 


DEALER  IN 


Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 
Elevator  to  Studio. 


PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

Chemicals,  AtU  Supplies,  Etc. 
101  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

FrevnK  E«  Gle&soo, 

DEALER  IN 

COAL,  WOOD, 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 
Yard,  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO. 

Central  Street,  Andover. 


L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

MANUFACTURING 

CONFECTIONER, 

Barnard's  block, 
flain  Street,    -   -    Andover,  flass. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 


DEALER  IX 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TIN  AND 
SHEET-IRON  WARE. 

Essex  Street.  Andover,  flass. 
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SMITH  &  MANNING. 


Dry  Good?,  Groceries,  Etc 

Essex  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


BROWN'S 

ATS  DOVER  £  IIOSTON 

EXPRESS 

BOSTON  OFFICES. 

34  Court  Square,  37  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston 
Express.  Agent  for  Adams,  United  States, 
and  New  York  and  Bosron  Dispatch 
Expr  si  Companies. 


B.  B.TUTTLE, 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


llkuimftm 

The  New  Shape 

in  Hosiery. 

The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 

The  toes  are  cot  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  big  toe,  having  room  enough,  stays  Inside. 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 

Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton;  3  pr» 
soft  Lisle;  2prs. merino,  worsted  or  wool.  I* t  .00 
Women's  :    Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbrlggan 
50c.  Black  Cashmere,  t!ic. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  man's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Appdcation. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


C.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son, 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ! 

181  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 


ALLEN  HINTON'S 

PHILADELPHIA 

HARLEQUIN  ICE  CREAM 

CATERING  FOR  PARTIES  AND  SPREADS. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY'S, 

NEW  AND  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table. 

By  Dr.  Holmes.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
two  portraits  and  60  illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle.  A  superb  gift.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo., 
$5.00. 

The  Old  Garden. 

And  Other  Verses.  By  Margaret  Delano. 
Holiday  Edition.  With  over  100  exquisite 
illustrations  in  color  by  Walter  Crane.  Beau- 
tifully printed  and  bound,  $4.00. 

Deephaven. 

By  Sarah  Ornk  Jewett.  Holiday  Edition. 
With  about  50  illustrations  by  C.  H.  and 
Marcia  O.  Woodbury.  A  beautiful  volume. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

And  Other  Poems  of  the  Home.  By  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  New  Holiday  Edition.  With 
new  photogravure  illustrations  by  several 
artists.  Tastefully  bound.  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  "  Snow-Bound,"  and  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal."  $1.50. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality,  in 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Life. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston.  i2mo.,  $[.50. 
Dr.  Gordon  here  presents  the  fruits  of 
thoughtful  study  on  the  Immortal  Life,  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  world's  deepest  poetry 
and  philosophy,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
in  the  life  and  words  of  Christ. 

The  Son  of  a  Prophet. 

By  George  Anson  Jackson.  i6mo,  $1.25. 
An  historical  story  of  great  interest,  giving  a 
view  of  times  and  persons  possessing  a  kind 
of  sacred  fascination.  The  scene  is  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon, 
and  the  author  is  very  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  create  the  character  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  wonderful  Book  of  Job. 

Letters  of  Asa  Gray. 

Edited  by  Jane  Loring  Gray.    With  por-  I 


traits  and  other  illustrations.  2  vols.,  crown 
Svo,  $4. 

Professor  Gray  was  not  only  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  botanists,  b"t  a  man  of  rare  scientific 
genius  and  equal  literary  skill.  His  letters  are 
highly  valuable  for  the  range  and  interest  of 
their  subjects,  and  attractive  by  virtue  of  their 
charming  style  and  the  very  engaging  personal- 
ity they  reveal. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.    From  entirely  new 
plates,  printed  from  large  type,  on  opaque 
paper,  and  bound  in  flexible  covers.    With  a 
steel  portrait     Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 
Longfellow's   Complete    Poems  (including 
Christus)  in  a  form  which  promises  to  be  the 
ideal   one-volume  edition  of  this  universally 
popular  poet. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

New  Handy- Vol  nine  Edition.    In  five  vol- 
umes, 16  mo,  printed  from  large   type,  on 
opaque  paper,  bound  in  a  simple  but  very 
attractive  style,  and  put  up  a  cloth  box.  $6  25. 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  edition,  from 
new  plates,  and  all   the   details   have  been 
studied  to  make  it  the  favorite  one  for  lovers  of 
choice  books. 

Two  Bites  At  a  Cherry. 

With  Other  Tales.  A  Book  of  the  Best 
Short  Stories.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
author  of  "  Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  Stor- 
ies," etc.    i6mo.  $1.25. 

A  Japanese  Interior. 

By  Alice  M.  Bacon,  author  of  "Japanese 
Girls  and  Women."  i6mo,  $1.25.  A  book 
of  equal  value  and  interest,  describing,  from 
personal  observation,  Japanese  home  and 
school  life,  theatres,  traveling  hotels,  temples 
food,  dress,  dolls'  festivals,  fireworks,  the 
climate,  earthquakes,  etc. 

A  Native  of  Winby,  and  Other 
Tales. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.    i6mo,  #1-25 
Seven  delightful  stories  of  New  England,  in 
which  Miss  Jewett  is  unsurpassed,  and  two 
Irish-American  stories  equally  good. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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F.  ABRAHAH, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Cigars  and  Smokers  Articles. 

Meerschaum  pipes  made  to  order  and  repaired.     Headquarters  For  Surbrug's  Golden 
Sceptre,  the  finest  mixtnre  for  the  pipe. 

25,  27,  29  Court  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCHUMACHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Bsst  Equipped  Factories  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the 

manufacture  of 

Gymnastic  Apparatus. 

Inquire  into  the  merits  of  our  goods.    We  equip  Gymnasiums  complete.     Get  our  figures. 

103  to  121  West  State  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Boston  &  Blban^  IRatlroafc- 

THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only 
line  from  New  England  running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West  Accom- 
modations in  Sleeping  and  Drawing-Room  Cars  reserved  any  number  of 
days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket  Agent,  232  Washington  St., 
or  to  A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FINE  SUITS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

From  the  Best  American  Looms. 

We  have  engaged  this  season  the  capacity  of  six  of  our  best  American  Mills  in  turning  out 
for  us  both  fine  and  medium  grade  fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear,  which  we  havemade  up  into 
the  suits  for  young  men  now  ready  on  our  counters.  The  goods  which  have  been  produced  for 
us  are  marvels  of  ingenious  and  durable  construction,  illustratingthe  skillfulness  possessed  by  the 
American  loom. 

The  perfection  attained  in  ready-made  clothing  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  during  the 
year  1893,  ancl  anv  garment  made  by  us  can  be  dissected  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  workman- 
ship and  trimmings  from  the  inward  skeleton  to  the  finishing  touches  of  buttons  and  stitching, 
without  any  danger  of  discovering  unreliable  ingredients  either  in  conception  or  workmanship. 

$20,  $22  and  $25. 


A.  SHUMAN  &  CO. 

GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTERS, 


BOSTON. 


P^dams  j^ouse, 

J.  C.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Tailor  Outfitter 

Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando- 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO. 

dover  every  two  weeks  showing 

ENGRAVERS, 

samples  of  the  latest 

Paper  7Vlerebants, 

styles. 

Stationers,  Fountain  Pens. 

(T^=  20  per  cent  discount  to  Students 

21  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

of  Phillips  Academy. 

3  BEACON  ST,,  -  BOSTON. 
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NOTHAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

COMPANY. 


3  Park  Street, 
480  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER  TO  '94. 
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Horace  Partridge  &  Co., 

335  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTER 

Oar  representative  will  visit  Andover  about  every  two  weeks  and  all 
orders  with  which  you  may  favor  him  will  be  given  our  careful  attention. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

Clothing: 

AND  GENT'S 

Furnishing  Goods. 


All  the  Latest  Styles  in  Hats  and 
Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  done  at  reasona- 
ble Prices. 

J.  W.  Dean. 


Groceries ! 


Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 
Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety, 
Canned  Meats, 

Full  Line  of  Fine  Candies. 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 


ELM  SQUARK, 


ANDOVEE,  MASS. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE. 


Table  Board. 


Commons  Dining  Hall,  #3.(>o  l*er  Week, 
Marland  House,  S5.00  Per  Week. 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


Wm.  Marland,  Prop. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEfVY, 

Andover,  A\asj. 


CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  LL  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 


The  Academy  prepares  large  clashes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteeen  candidates  went  to 
colleges  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  Sept.  13,  1893,  and  closes  June  21,  1S94,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  selected. 
The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  tnousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue  address  Principal  Ban- 
croft. 


Bon  Bons 

AND 

CHOCOLATE. 

Purity  of  Materials  and  deliciousness 
of  Flavor.   Unexcelled.  Novel- 
ties in  Fancy  Baskets  and 
Bonbonnieres. 

CANDIES, 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  mail  or  express.  Mail  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention. 


Galvin  Bros. 

Florists! 

124  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 

BRANCH  :  HOTEL  VENDOME. 

Telephone,  No.  194,  Boston. 


F.  A.  CORB1N. 


Importing  Tailor. 

IOOO  Cb&pel  street, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


THE  POPULAR 

NEW  •  MAIL! 


Diamond  Frame,  $  \  00 


Cushion  Tires;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 
to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle. 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 

Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  .  .  .  $100 
"  Nkw  Mail  Pneumatics,  $120  and  $150 
*  Nkw  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  .  ...  $60 
"  Other  makes  Boys  Safeties,  ...  .  JS35 
jT^^ee  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 

second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 

Win.  Read  &  Sons,  Manufacturers 

107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 

Etc. 


YER  &  CO. 

3?  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjo-,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

©ollege  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


LEADING 
STYLES  OF 

WINTER 


I  SUITINGS, 
FURNISHINGS 


ETC. 

J.  M.  BRADLEY  &  CO, 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


1\0.  3. 

flbbtlUps  Hnoover 

iHMrror. 

H  Xtterars  fl>aaa3lne  pubUabeo  b$  tbe  Stuoents  of 
pbillfps  Hca^ems♦ 


DECEMBER,  1893. 


CONTENTS. 

Just  a  Word,  Edwards  Roberts,  '71  . 

77 

Autumn,  (Poem),  W.  G.  P., 

•             •             •             •  • 

81 

Violets,  Howard  P.  Sanders, 

82  ' 

The  Silver  Cup,  W.  Gordon  Parker, 

84 

By  a  Woman's  Hand,  Harold  P.  Bale, 

88 

My  Bittersweet,  (Poem)  5.  '95, 

90 

Improbable  Possibilities,  A  Christmas  Story,  Yuno, 

9i 

The  Natural  Bridge,  Arthur  H.  Gerhard,  . 

98 

The  Romancing  Desert,  E. 

L.  Millard,  . 

100 

"  Crazy  Mag,"  Simmons,  '94, 

103 

Editorials,      .       .  105 

Mirage, 

"5 

The  Month,  .       .  no 

Ivy,  .... 

119 

Clippings,       .  .114 

Books,  . 

120 

Hnoover,  flDaes. 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

A\2vnufacturio£  Retailors. 

IDtgb  <3ra6e  Clothing, 

FRO/A  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.   ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS  CON- 
STANTLY ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Successful  Results 

In  photography  are  easily  attainable  by  the  use  of  proper  materials. 

BLAIR'S  FILM,  in  rolls,  affords  the  only  reliable  medium  for  making 
continuous  exposures  without  shifting  or  reloading.  It  is  CLEAN, 
QUICK,  and  UNIFORM,  and  safe  for  all  seasons,  as  it  will  NEVER 
FRILL. 

BLAIR'S  CAMERA,  notably  the  KAMARET  and  HAWKEYE  are 
LEADERS  in  design,  in  finish,  and  in  popularity,  prices  ranging  from 
#12.50  to  $100. 

T  hese  goods  are  manufactured  by  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA- CO.,  which  con 
cern  has,  by  the  way,  been  successfully  manufacturing  photographic 
apparatus  since  1880,  and  now  has  establishments  at  471  Tremont 
Street,  Boston ;  451  Broadway,  New  York,  245  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago,, as  well  as  factories  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  & 
CO.,  New  York,  are  Trade  Agents.  Send  to  any  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses for  illustrations  and  price-lists. 
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ALLAND 

BROS. 

Practical-:- Tailors. 

NOTE. — We  are  practical  Tailors  and  Cutters 
3nd  give  ourpersonal  attention  to  the  cutting  and 
fitting,  all  garments  being  made  upon  the  premi- 
ses under  our  constant  supervision,  thus  enabling 
us  to  produce  the  very  best  garments  in  fit,  style 
and  workmanship,  at  a  price  which  we  are  con- 
fident is  about  one-third  less  than  the  same  class 
of  tailoring  elsewhere.  Inspection  of  same  in- 
vited. 

AH&OcI  Bros., 

Practical  Tailors,  .'.  3  Park  Place. 
BOSTON. 

(Street  Floor.)    Notman  entrance.     Notice  our 
window  exhibit. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Pilgrim  and  Plymouth  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  6  p.  1H.  week- 
days, and  7  p.  1>I»  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  So  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00.4.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

2  P.  M.  LIMITED  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New  York. 

and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
2  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
^^■Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 

J.  R.  KENDRICK,  Cen.  Man.  O.C.R.R.      CEO.  L.CONNOR,  C.P.A.,  O.C.R.R. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House. 


High-Class 

Tailoring 

FOR 

GENTLEMEN 

AT 

Reasonable  Prices 

oun  SPECIAJ  TV. 

Suitings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Overcoatings,  $35 

and  upwards. 

Trouserings,  $9 

and  upwards. 

Dress  Suits,  $50 

and  upwards. 

From  all  Fashionable 
cloths,  silks. 


1 
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Novelties  and  Specialties 


IN 


MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS. 


aval's 

Importations  contain  the  Newest  Effects  and  the  Latest 
Designs  of  the  largest  European  Manufacturers. 

F.  C.  SAVAGE  &  CO., 

146  Tremont  Street,      =  Boston,  Mass. 


Artists' 
MATERIALS  ! 


FOR  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL  DRAW  [NG 
OIL  AND  WATER  COLOR 
PAINTING. 


ABOVE  BUTTON  HOLES 


Mathematical  Instruments, 
Architect's  and  Engineer  s 

Supplies.  Etc.,  Etc. 


Frost  &  Adams, 

Importers,     37  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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D.  TOY 


Tailor, 

To  ®  ft)e  ®  Harvard  «  Co-Operative, 

No.  71,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

AGENT  FOR  WHITTAKER  &  COMPANY,  AND  HILL  BROS, 

LONDON,  W. 


Shirtmakers 

Donald  MacDonald 

DeBUSSEY, 

AGENT, 

STAINED 

MANWARING 

&  COMPANY. 

GLASS 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

WORKS. 

400  NORTHAMPTON  STREET, 

And  Outfitters 

BOSTON. 
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Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

CIocKs  and  Bric-a-Br&c. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Bronzes. 

THE  CELEBRATED  GORMAM  PLATED  WARE,  EQUAL  TO  SILVER. 

MEDALS,  CUPS  AND  PINS,  FOR  PRIZES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Engraver?  and  5t&tior)*r?. 

Calling  Cards,  invitations,  and  Programmes  executed  quickly. 
Stationery  of  the  finest  grade. 

147  TREMONT  STREET,  -  COR.  WEST  S1REET,  BOSTON. 

Diamonds,  Watches, 

Badges  2nd  Medals. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Uadges,  Medals,  Yach 
Club  '''laps  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions.  Send 
for  estimates  and  de-signs.     Ulcl  Gold  and 
Silver  Nought  and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  Crosby  &  Son, 

No.  474  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

GEO.  P.  RAYMOND, 

THEATRICAL 

COSTUMER. 

4  Pemberton  Square, 

BOSTON. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Drafting    Instruments  Sup- 
plies, and  Artists' 
Materials. 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

W&dswortb 
Howl&od  and  Cornpaoy. 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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ORIGINATOR  OF  THE 
FAMOUS 

"  HOLLANDETTE." 

16x20  CRAYON 

READY  FOR  FRAMING  GIVEN  WITH 
EACH  ORDER. 


611  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Artistic  Photography. 
CLASS  WORK  SOLICITED. 


THE  LATEST  ENGLISH 
STYLE  IN 

FALL  DERBY 


H*avy  Oxford 

CHEVIOT  SHIRTS ! 

To  Order,  3  for  $10, 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES.     GOODS  SENT 
ON  APPROVAL. 

L.  E.  Fletcher  &  Co., 

1.->S  BOVLSTON  ST.,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes  from  4  to  to.  In  Widths  from  1  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

225  Washington  St.;  611  Washington  St,;  22  and  24  Park  Sq.;  182  Boylston  St.; 
Under  U.  S.  Hotel  ;  45  Green  St.;  56  Main  St.,  (Charlestown.) 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 

JjJ^Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Vale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


THE 


BEST  Q00D5 

For  Athletic  Purposes 
send  to 

WRIGHT  &DITS0N 

BOSTON, 

Who  keep  the  largest  stock  and  latest  styles  in 
Tennis,  Football,  and  everything  needed 
in  the  Athletic  line.    Send  for 
Catalogue. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W.  K.  Millar  &  Co., 

OPTICIANS. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES, 

Spectacles,   Opera  Glasses,  Field 
Glasses,  and  First-Class  Optical 
Goods  of  all  kinds.  Opthal- 
niic  Surgeons  orders, 
a  specialty. 


38  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


F.  L.  DUNNE, 


Tailor  and  Importer 


Exclusive  Novelties 

A  SPECIALTY. 

TRANSCRIPT  BUILDING, 

238  WASHINGTON  STREET,     -    -     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 

CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

A.  B.  Emery,  '94;         A.  J.  McClure,  '94;        P.  R.  Porter,  '94; 
H.  P.  Sanders,  '95  ;  H.  P.  Bale,  '95  ;  F.  B.  Greenhalge,  '94  ; 
C.  H.  Simmons,  '94  ;       W.  G.  Parker,  '97. 

/*TpHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  Decern 
ber,  February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  num 
ber,  payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the 
school.  With  this  in  view  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the 
best  works  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper 
by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands, 
from  men  who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips 
Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

S.  L.  FULLER, 

Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 


The  Andavci-  Press. 


FALL  STOCK 

NOW  READY. 


HANNON  the  TAILOR. 


CARTER'S  BLOCK, 
ANDOVER  AGENT  FOR  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


Celebrated  Hats,  Canes, 

UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


OPP.  FRANKLIN  ST. 


SIS 


Collins  &  Fairbanks, 

>  381  WASHINGTON  ST..   -:-     BOSTON,  MASS. 


PI 
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I}oard  of  Editor*} : 

WILLIAM  M.  GARDNER,  Kansas,  President  of  Board. 
DONALD  GORDON,  Japan.  ARTHUR  C.  MACK,  New  York. 

SAMUEL  L.   FULLER,  Mass.,  Financial  Manager. 

Wol,  3.  December  1893.  IRo,  3. 


3ust  a  THUorfc. 

^  I  have  told  me  six  months  ago  that  I  would  elevate  my  best  black 
silk  hat  on  the  end  of  my  walking  stick  and  wave  it  frantically  about, 
simply  because  the  Phillips  Eleven  had  scored  a  touchdown  against  Exeter, 
would,  to  say  the  least,  have  surprised  me.  It  is  n't  often,  you  see,  that 
a  family  man  can  wave  his  hat  and  shout  "milk,"  and  enjoy  lots  of  excite- 
ment without  being  called  to  account,  or  looked  upon  as  a  harmless,  but 
yet  disagreeable  lunatic. 

I  unfortunately  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  the  increased  interest 
in  athletics,  but  the  campus  is  certainly  much  more  liberally  patronized 
now  by  the  students  than  it  was  in  1871  and  previous  years.  Base-ball 
was  the  only  game  I  can  remember  as  having  been  played  during  my 
membership  of  the  Academy  ;  and  that,  of  course,  had  attained  nothing 
like  the  perfection  now  distinguishing  it.  Match  games  with  other  schools 
and  the  colleges  were  largely  attended,  but  there  was  no  "  grand  stand," 
and  the  players  knew  nothing  of  the  catchers  mask  and  protection  gloves. 
The  score  of  '71  would  create  a  fine  sensation  to-day. 
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At  the  more  important  ball  matches  Dr.  Taylor  used  to  wander  down 
his  garden,  and  show  his  spectacled  face  just  over  the  high  fence  sepa- 
rating his  grounds  from  the  campus.  Tennis  was  not  known,  and  the 
game  of  foot  ball  was  a  namby-pamby  recreation.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  had 
a  training  table  or  knew  very  much  about  scientific  training.  We  were 
proud  of  our  Nines,  naturally,  but  as  a  rule  athletics  were  given  no  such 
attention  as  now.  As  a  result  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  was 
below  what  it  is  to-day. 

I  can  see  but  little  change  in  one  respect  at  Andover.  There  still 
appears  to  be  a  centre  of  attraction  half  way  down  the  hill.  Could  any 
celebration  be  complete,  I  wonder,  without  a  parade  through  the  Fem- 
Sem.  grounds  ?  None  could  have  been  twenty  years  ago ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  could  be  now.  What  fine  tales  that  good  old 
articulated  skeleton,  which  lives,  or  used  to  live,  at  the  Fern.  Sem.,  could 
tell  if  only  his  or  her  long-closed  jaws  could  open  and  wag  for  an  hour. 
One  night  it  walked  from  its  closet  and  seated  itself  in  the  Principal's 
chair,  with  open  book  before  it,  and  bony  fingers  pointing  towards  some 
invisible  girl  student :  and  there  it  sat  all  through  the  night  and  greeted 
the  class  which  assembled  in  the  morning.  And  did  the  dangling  thing 
laugh  another  night  when  three  bold  men  from  the  school  upon  the  hill 
locked  the  doors  of  Abbot  hall  and  sat  in  solemn  state  while  one  teaeher 
and  six  pupils  imprisoned  there  were  made  to  give  an  impromptu  concert 
to  the  tree  disguised  intruders  sitting  in  solemn  state  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  ?  How  the  boys  grinned  over  this  little  joke  that  night,  and  how 
the  laugh  ceased  the  next  morning  when  their  names  were  called,  and  it 
was  humble  apology  at  the  Fern.  Sem.  or  good-by  to  Andover.  Of  course 
the  apologies  were  made  ;  but  the  last  penitent,  having  made  his  bow  and 
said  his'say,  sat  himself  down  before  the  august  lady  director  of  the  insti- 
tution and  politely,  but  firmly,  refused  to  take  the  hint  that  he  might  then 
go~;~and  sat  there,  stolid,  calm,  speechless,  his  white-gloved  hands  crossed 
in  his  lap,  and  a  benign  smile  on  his  impassive  face.  Silly  pranks  ;  very. 
But  the  campus,  remember,  was  not  so  attractive  then  as  now,  and  a  vent 
had  somewhere  to  be  found  for  the  animation  concealed  in  every  boy. 

Doctor  Taylor  died  the  March  before  my  graduation.    A  cold,  snowy 
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day;  the  usual  rush  toward  chapel,  where,  every  Sunday  morning,  the 
Doctor  had  his  "Biblical";  and  then  a  sudden  stopping  of  the  throng; 
a  sudden  hush  ;  a  wild  tale  that  the  Doctor  was  dead ;  and  soon  all  was 
over,  and  the  portly  form,  but  a  few  moments  before  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
was  borne  in  silence  from  the  school  he  loved  so  well.  That  night  there 
was  a  fire  at  one  of  the  mills  near  the  depot,  and  the  Phillips  Fire-engine 
was  called  into  service.  It  had  been  a  day  of  intense  excitement,  and  I 
remember  the  whole  school  flocked  to  the  fire,  and  did  valiant  service. 
In  a  few  days  came  the  Doctor's  funeral,  with  its  gathering  of  famous 
men  and  its  eulogies ;  and  then  once  more  the  school  life  was  begun 
again  ;  but  old  No.  9  had  its  platform  draped  in  black. 

Our  favorite  winter  pastime  was  coasting.  The  town  laws  were  less 
strict  then  than  now,  and  the  School  Street  sidewalk  was  given  over  to 
the  boys.  Starting  at  the  Mansion  House,  then  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  or  from  in  front  of  the  Academy,  we  often  coasted  to  the  depot, 
usually,  however,  the  run  ended  at  the  South  Church.  Many  a  night,  in 
the  cold  freezing  air,  I  have  helped  to  carry  pails  of  water  to  throw  upon 
the  course  to  make  it  icy ;  and  the  speed  with  which  the  next  day  we  flew 
past  the  admiring  groups  of  Fem.  Sems.  made  our  eyes  run  tears,  and 
makes  my  blood  tingle  even  now  at  the  thought  of  it.  Skating  was  done 
at  "  Rabbit's  Rock,"  and  at  "Abbott's  Meadow."  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Fem.  Sems.  (unique  and  singular  abbreviation)  were  allowed 
skating  privileges,  but  am  not  sure.  I  can  only  hope  so.  In  summer  our 
favorite  resort  was  "  Pomp's  Pond,"  a  much  prettier  place  then  than  it  is 
at  present,  after  losing  its  surroundings  of  heavy  woods,  which  protected 
and  made  the  Pond  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Many  changes  are  noted  by  graduates  who  return  to  Phillips  after 
long  absence.  The  school  is  twice  the  size  it  was  ;  a  new  recitation  hall 
and  a  new  Treasurer's  office,  and,  most  satisfactory  sight,  there  is  one 
new  dormitory  at  least,  to  break  the  ugly  line  of  those  hideous  Commons 
that  to  all  must  be,  and  must  ever  have  been,  an  eyesore.  May  the  day 
come  quickly  when  the  'old  rookeries  disappear.  I  think  of  the  grief  of 
the  campus  at  being  looked  down  upon  by  those  factory-tenement  looking 
relics  of  an  untutored  age.    If  money  enough  cannot  be  raised  from  the 
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thousands  of  graduates,  then  more  the  pity.  I  believe,  however,  that 
money  enough  can  be  raised  to  replace  these  buildings  with  something 
to  supply  the  growing  needs  of  the  Institution.  Imagine  the  change 
when  all  the  Commons  are  gone  !  and  in  their  place  —  let  us  not  stop  — 
one  long,  large  hall,  "  Graduates  Hall  "  if  you  please,  stretching  out  along 
the  north  end  of  the  campus,  and  swinging  out  an  arm  along  a  portion  of 
the  south-western  side,  with  balconies  from  which  to  look  down  upon  the 
annual  spring  and  fall  games  !  Do  you  think  there  is  a  graduate  alive 
who  would  not  give  something  to  bring  about  this  change  ?  Try,  and  see. 
And  try  now,  at  once  ;  but  in  trying  do  not  forget  the  original  conception 
of  Commons,  or  of  what  Commons  has  done  for  boys  in  the  history  of 
Phillips  Academy.  The  buildings  can  be  replaced,  but  never  do  away 
with  Commons. 

Phillips  Andover,  as  I  have  said,  has  made  a  decided  gain.  It  seems 
to  me,  after  pretty  careful  study  too,  and  speaking  with  no  idea  of  flat- 
tering, that  there  has  been  great  moral  and  physical  improvement.  One 
will  hear  nothing  said  on  the  campus  that  need  offend  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  have  been  several  instances  where  the  forbearance  exercised  did 
certainly  seem  a  virtue.  Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  school 
and  college  graduates  than  Base-ball  Nines  and  Foot-ball  Elevens  com- 
posed of  gentleman  athletes.  In  my  opinion  Phillips  Andover  is  doing 
her  part  to  bring  about  this  desirable  condition  of  things.  The  Eleven 
of  this  year,  victorious  or  defeated,  is  an  honor  to  the  school.  Its  mem- 
bers, individually  and  collectively,  look  to  be  what  they  are,  young  men 
belonging  to  a  preparatory  school  and  studying  to  enter  college.  Skill 
alone  gave  Andover  the  touchdowns  at  Exeter  this  year.  Interference  is 
one  thing,  "  slugging  "  another,  and  I  fully  endorse  Caspar  Whitney  in 
saying  that  it  should  be  ruled  off  the  field  and  out  of  sight.  Other 
victories  might  have  been  won  than  were  won,  if  older  and  larger  men 
and  well-known  professionals  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  Academy  for 
a  term  or  two,  and  so  been  made  eligible  for  team  playing. 

What  the  Eleven  of  '94  will  be,  how  victorious,  every  graduate  will 
be  anxious  to  know.  He  will  be  more  anxious,  however,  to  hear  that  its 
members  are  for  hard  play,  great  skill,  unquestioned  fairness,  and  good 
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feeling.  If  defeat  comes,  if  honestly,  by  superior  skill,  take  it  as  a  man 
soon  learns  to  take  life,  like  a  philosopher.  But  seek  not  for  victory 
at  the  expense  of  reputation  or  by  means  that  will  reflect  upon  your 
school,  upon  yourselves,  or  upon  your  graduate  well-wishers. 

Edwards  Roberts,  'ji. 


autumn. 

The  maple  is  tinged  with  crimson  and  yellow, 
While  forests  are  brown  and  orchards  are  mellow. 
Sere  are  the  pastures  half-girdling  the  woodland, 
Whose  bold  brow  is  kissed  by  the  silver-gray  strand. 
Sad  grows  the  notes  of  the  fieldman's  last  lay, 
And  faint  the  echoes  that  through  the  glen  stray  ; 
Still  is  the  wind  so  boldly  advancing, 
Breasting  sharp  rocks,  then  battling  and  glancing ; — 
The  drear  echoes  sound  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
Then  fade  into  naught  like  the  spray  from  a  fountain. 
Wood-chopper,  come  ;  the  wildwood  is  calling  ; 
Sparse  are  trees  whose  leaves  are  still  falling. 
The  ground  squirrel  hunts  for  the  hickory  no  more. 
For  winter,  white  mantled,  awaits  at  the  door. 

Jf.  G  P. 
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I.  A  Morning  Reverie, 

^  J^HERE  is  a  small  glass  of  white  violets  on  my  dressing-case,  and  their 
fragrance  causes  a  delicious  stupor  to  fall  upon  me.  It  is  nearly  noon, 
and  yet  I  have  just  completed  my  morning  toilet  and  am  seated  here  in 
the  large  arm  chair,  awaiting  the  coffee  and  rolls  which  I  have  rung  for. 
These  balls  make  a  man  deucedly  tired,  yet  what  stores  of  pleasure  are 
derived  from  them.  And  those  violets  —  no,  they  are  not  nearly  so  fair 
as  their  giver.  How  well  they  remind  me  of  the  dear  old  home  of  my 
childhood.  The  house  was  screened  from  the  road  by  a  fine  grove  of 
stately  old  maples.  What  delicious  sugar  they  gave  us  every  spring. 
Behind  the  old  barn,  violets  exactly  like  those  in  my  glass  grew  as  thickly 
almost  as  grass,  and  covered  nearly  a  whole  acre.  A  little  brook  flowed 
laughingly  through  the  patch,  and  whispered  gently  to  me  many  a  won-, 
drous  story  as  I  lay  musing  beside  it,  gazing  into  its  cool  depths  and  form- 
ing vast  fleets  out  of  the  little  sticks  and  straws  that  whirled  by. 

Ah,  those  were  hours  of  happiest  youth,  none  will  ever  be  pleasanter. 
And  she  —  the  lady  of  last  night  — -  lived  across  the  way.  Did  she  remem- 
ber how  I  used  to  pluck  those  blue-eyed  fairies  all  adorned  in  white,  and 
lay  them,  my  childish  offering,  in  her  lap  ?  And  how  she  sat  and  wove 
them  into  wreaths  for  her  pretty  head  ?  Dainty  little  Madge  had  an 
avowed  slave  in  me  then.  Always  together,  brother  and  sister, — only  she 
lived  next  door. 

Years  have  rolled  away  and  circumstances  parted  us,  and  the  love 
that  bloomed  in  childhood  I  had  long  forgotten  till  I  saw  her  last  night. 
And  then  —  ah,  yes,  —  it  all  returned.  No  longer  little  Madge,  but  a 
grown-up  woman.  Yet  there  was  the  same  expression  of  the  eyes  and  the 
saucy  pouting  of  the  lips  and  the  pretty  tossing  of  the  head  that  made  me 
know  her  at  once.  All,  —  all  was  the  same.  Yes,  all  the  same,  and  the 
lapse  of  years  was  as  but  yesterday.  She  must  have  remembered  the 
dear  old  days,  when  she  gave  me  those  white  beauties.    Coffee  and  rolls 
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—  and  violets  ;  how  could  a  man  be  dissatisfied  with  these.  I'll  pin  them 
the  violets  —  on  my  coat  and  take  a  turn  clown  the  street. 

II.  The  Awakening, 

Does  anybody  enjoy  life  more  than  a  club  man  ?  If  so  he  is  a  happy 
mortal.  There  was  the  usual  crowd  gazing  out  of  the  big  bay  window  of 
the  "  Elite  Club,"  this  particular  morning,  on  the  busy  life  of  the  street, 
in  such  contrast  to  their  own.  "  Here  comes  Furnam,"  said  Billy  Blood. 
"Saw  him  at  the  dance  last  night.    Mrs.  Ridgely's." 

Soon  Furnam  strolled  in  and  in  his  usual  pleasant  way  joined  in  the 
conversation,  which  gradually  drifted  to  Mrs.  Ridgeley's  ball.  "  Saw  an 
old  friend  of  mine  there,"  said  Furnam  to  Billy  Blood  as  they  sat  down  to 
lunch  at  one  of  the  adjoining  tables.  "  How  nice  it  is  to  look  upon  a  face 
that  one  has  not  seen  for  years.  And  memory  steals  o'er  me  like  a  charm. 
Yes,  the  dear  old  song  was  right."  Blood  looked  interested  and  Furnam 
continued  by  saying,  "  See  these  violets  ? "  touching  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 
"  That's  where  the  story  lies.  Poor  little  dumb  things,  naught  but  their 
fragrance  whispers  of  their  beauty.  Say,  old  man,  is  there  a  blue  book  in 
the  reading  room  ?    There's  an  address  I'd  like  to  look  up." 

"Whose,  may  I  ask,"  said  Blood,  "  maybe  I  know  her." 

"  Her,  how  did  you  know  it  was  her  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes,  old  fellow,  and  besides  I  have  a  slight  acquain- 
tance with  violets." 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  Madge  Lorimer." 

"Oh  —  yes!  621  North  Brighton  Avenue.  I  call  around  there 
once  in  a  while  myself.    In  fact  —  I  live  there." 

Howard  P.  Sanders. 
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£be  Silver  Cup. 

A  Base-ball  Story, 

'HP^HE  afternoon  had  been  spent  in  hard  practice,  for  the  team  was 
getting  ready  to  open  the  season  with  the  Brookville  team,  our  old 
and  familiar  rival.  For  half  a  century  the  fiercest  battles  in  athletics  had 
been  fought,  honors  resting  about  even.  So  this  spring  we  looked  forward 
to  a  magnificent  victory.  As  captain  of  the  club  I  had  devoted  all  my 
energies  to  the  selection  and  training  of  my  men,  who  certainly  looked 
very  promising;  and  every  day  I  thought  I  noticed  slow  but  sure  improve- 
ment. 

Tired  from  the  exertions  of  the  afternoon  I  went  straight  to  my  room 
after  supper.  As  it  was  still  April,  the  evenings  often  blew  up  damp  and 
cold,  so  I  had  not  given  up  the  evening  log-fire.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  hearth  so  bright,  as  several  huge  pieces  were  piled  on  in  confusion. 
I  seated  myself  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs  and  my  usual  evening  reverie  of 
the  afternoon's  work  began,  when  an  apologizing  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  To  my  rather  reluctant  "  come  in,"  in  walked  a  flashily-dressed 
young  fellow  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  Mansfield,  a  class-mate  of 
mine.  He  travelled  with  what  some  would  call  the  "gayest  set  in  school." 
Although  he  could  always  flourish  a  roll  of  greenbacks,  he  was  very  care- 
ful what  bets  he  made,  and  usually  won.  He  seemed  never  to  know  a 
great  deal  in  class,  but  had  passed  his  examinations  with  mysterious  reg- 
ularity until  he  had  reached  the  Senior  year  in  school. 

"  Ah,  old  man,"  he  began,  whipping  a  box  of  cigarettes  from  his 
pocket  with  apt  dexterity,  which  only  long  practice  could  have  acquired, 
"  I  thought  I'd  find  you  in.  Fixed  up  the  logs,  you  know,  for  I  knew 
you'd  be  all  broken  up— beastly  bad  going,  you  know;  sticky  ground." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  the  ground  is  clinging  yet,  but  to-night's  wind 
will  probably  dry  it  out  for  to-morrow."  I  did  not  like  the  fellow,  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  as  he  had  plumped  himself  into  the  next  chair,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  to  say,  so  waited  for  him  to  speak.    He  pulled  his 
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trousers  up  carefully,  crossed  his  legs,  and  rolled  the  cigarette  on  his  knee. 
Then,  lighting  it,  he  flung  the  burnt  match  into  the  fire. 

"  Beastly  smooth  set  of  men  you  have,  though,"  he  continued  puffing 
to  his  evident  satisfaction,  "  best  lot  of  colts  that  ever  ran  under  the  old 
colors.  Outfield  a  stone-wall ;  bases  well  filled,  although  you  might  do 
better  by  changing  second  and  third ;  Warley  throws  so  low  and  straight ; 
Little  Ringly  does  well  at  short,  and  Lee  will  come  around  and  again  fill 
the  box  to  perfection.  Grand  one,  he,  with  lots  of  speed  and  staying 
power — game  to  the  last.  I'll  take  all  they  have  at  evens."  In  this  man- 
ner he  rattled  on  for  several  moments,  when,  seeing  I  was  indisposed  to 
comment  upon  the  merits  of  the  different  men,  he  excused  himself  and  I 
was  again  left  alone  and  to  my  reverie. 

I  gave  Mansfield  credit  for  plenty  of  shrewdness  and  knew  he  was 
after  something.  I  could  not  recall  that  he  had  ever  dropped  in  to  see 
me  before.  His  words  had  set  me  thinking,  however,  and  his  reference 
to  Lee  was  most  timely.  I  had  noticed  for  several  days  that  his  pitching 
lacked  the  speed  for  which  he  was  famed,  but  had  said  nothing  to  the  old 
fellow.  Mansfield  seemed  to  know,  however,  that  he  was  not  quite  in 
form. 

The  wind  had  freshened  and  the  logs  had  burned  low.  The  coals 
gradually  faded  into  crimson  and  gray  ;  then  into  pale  purple,  re-appearing 
in  tiny  blades  of  dark  green,  which  soon  grew  countless  in  numbers,  until 
they  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  green  diamond  surrounded  by 
gay  equipages.  The  on-lookers  seemed  wild  with  excitement.  Small 
boys  ran  to  and  fro,  shouting  the  sale  of  the  Handover-Brookville  score 
cards.  From  the  bleachers  arose  clouds  of  smoke.  The  grand  stand  on 
the  right  was  a  bank  of  red,  while  the  opposite  one  was  a  mass  of  blue. 

Suddenly  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  a  tally-ho  drawn  by  four 
magnificent  bays  with  bridles  decorated  with  red  streamers  and  rosettes 
appeared,  from  which  alighted  a  dozen  athletes  clad  in  suits  of  red  and 
white.  I  watched  their  practise  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  then  my 
men,  yes,  my  faithful  boys,  appeared  and  were  greeted  with  tumultuous 
applause.  Our  preliminary  work  was  excellent  and  the  game  was  started. 
Never  before  had  the  old  field  heard  such  shouting  and  witnessed  such 
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wild  enthusiasm.  Twice  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  man  on  third  with 
no  one  out,  but  had  scored  but  once.  And  now  came  the  fifth  inning, 
with  the  score  one  to  nothing  in  our  favor.  We  were  retired  in  order, 
and  the  red  stockings  changed  places  with  us. 

The  first  man,  Anderson,  is  put  out  on  a  long  fly  to  center,  which 
is  captured  by  Merton  after  a  pretty  run.  The  next  batter  hits  just 
over  first  and  stops  at  second,  amid  the  wildest  excitement.  All  grows 
quiet,  however,  when  Hardy,  their  strongest  and  surest  hitter,  rubs  his 
hands  in  the  sand  and  takes  his  position.  The  excitement  is  at  fever 
heat.  On  four  balls  he  goes  to  first.  A  wild  pitch  advances  both  run- 
ners a  base,  and  then  Lee  did  something  I  never  knew  him  to  do  before  ; 
give  the  second  man  his  base  on  four  very  wild  and  weak  balls. 

The  cheering  of  the  red  is  supreme ;  like  one  man  they  yell  their 
short,  snappy,  encouraging  words.  Langdon  goes  to  the  bat.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  hard  hitter  at  opportune  times,  and  the 
perspiration  rolled  from  my  forehead  as  I  viewed  the  young  giant.  Could 
Lee,  would  the  old  boy  fool  him  ?  I  saw  Lee  signal  the  out  curve.  Ex- 
cited though  I  was,  I  thought  this  a  very  unwise  selection,  as  it  involved 
much  risk  of  a  passed  ball.  I  saw  the  white  sphere  cut  down  and  out, 
the  bat  came  around  with  terrible  force  meeting  it  squarely  and  sending 
it  far  down  right  center.  Frenzied,  I  turned  and  rushed  from  first  down 
the  field.  The  next  instant  my  head  was  bumped  violently  against  the 
mantel-piece,  and  I  awoke  to  find  the  fire  out,  the  room  chilly  and 
shrouded  in  darkness,  save  where  the  moonlight  fell  through  the  open 
shutter.  Yes,  it  had  been  an  awful  dream,  but  dreams  count  for  naught, 
so  I  endeavored  to  blot  it  from  my  memory. 

"Why  should  Lee,"  reasoned  I,  "be  the  one  to  weaken  at  the  end  of 
five  innings."  I  thought  it  a  little  strange,  and  as  the  events  of  the  game 
came  too  willingly  before  my  vision,  I  decided  to  make  sure  that  the  old 
fellow's  room  was  still  there,  and  then  retire.  Throwing  open  the  case- 
ment, I  looked  across  the  campus  to  the  grand  stand  and  diamond.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  deserted,  so  deserted  !  Lee's  room,  though,  had  a  bright 
light  in  it.  I  thought  this  doubly  strange,  for  at  that  moment  the  bells 
struck  once,  twice,  thrice." 
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"  Something  unusual  is  happening,"  thought  I,  "he  must  be  sick." 
Hastily  drawing  on  my  sweater,  I  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  across  the 
edge  of  the  campus.  I  pushed  the  half-shut  door  open  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  Obtaining  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  I  looked  through  the 
transom.  What  a  sight  met  my  eyes  !  There  in  the  center  of  the  room 
a  poker  game  was  in  progress,  with  Lee  a  participator.  Wine  had  evi- 
dently flowed  freely  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  a  half-bottle 
of  champagne,  tipped  over,  was  now  running  out  on  the  carpet.  The  last 
pot  Lee  loses  on  three  aces  to  a  flush,  and  he  arises,  tottering  and  almost 
unrecognizable,  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  No,  no,  fellows,  I  can't ;  I  won't  do  it ;  you  can  not  make  me.  What 

would  my  mother  and  fa  "  and  then  he  fell  upon  the  floor  and  wept 

like  a  child.  Then  a  young  fellow  donned  his  coat  and  hat,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  for  the  first  time  faced  me.    It  was  Mansfield  ! 

The  great  game  has  been  played,  and  the  silver  cup  adorns  a  mahog- 
any pedestal  in  the  old  hall.  The  treachery  of  the  wretch  who  endeavored 
to  send  Lee  in  the  box  against  Brookville  with  a  "glass"  arm  was  luckily 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  certain  defeat.  Lee's  story,  known  only  to 
myself,  was  the  usual  one.  He  had  commenced  by  playing  "  penny  ante  " 
which  soon  increased  as  his  desire  for  gambling  grew.  Then  came  the 
beer,  wine  and  smoking,  hand  in  hand,  and  then  the  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  villain  Mansfield,  who  is  at  present,  I  believe,  writing  tickets  on  a 
well-known  race  track  for  a  livelihood. 

W,  Gordon  Parker. 
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36^  a  Woman's  Ibano. 

^TEARS  ago  the  wind  was  whispering,  as  on  many  another  day,  among 
the  branches  of  the  forests  in  Western  New  York.  Something  was 
also  stirring  amid  the  thickets  below.  The  hand  of  an  Indian  woman, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  her  tribe,  was  parting  the  bushes  almost  noiselessly  to 
right  and  left.  She  was  making  her  way  stealthily  toward  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  gliding  along  as  a  snake  would  slip  through  the  grasses- 
Her  footsteps  were  directed  toward  the  place  from  which  came  a  steady, 
rumbling  roar  like  thunder.  At  length,  she  went  forward  with  more  con- 
fidence, evidently  having  found  some  trace  for  which  she  was  looking.  In 
the  course  of  time  she  reached  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  you  might  have 
seen  an  exulting  look  of  triumph  gleam  from  her  dusky  eyes. 

Gently  rocked  by  the  waves  of  the  lake,  a  canoe  was  floating  among 
the  rushes  near  the  shore.  In  it  was  stretched  the  form  of  a  swarthy 
Indian  warrior,  sound  asleep.  Beside  him  lay  the  fish  which  he  had  caught 
that  day,  his  bow,  his  quiver  and  his  paddle.  The  Indian  maiden  stood 
looking  upon  him,  smiled,  then  sighed.  Across  her  face  love  chased  hate, 
and  love  was  dispelled  by  pride,  and  pride  in  turn  was  put  to  flight  by 
tenderness  ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  gentler  passions  of  her  woman's 
heart  were  struggling  with  a  savage  and  revengeful  nature.  She  took  a 
step  backward,  half  turned,  and  then  stepped  forward  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  dice  had  been  thrown  and  the  Evil  Spirit  had  won  the  toss.  She 
stepped  into  the  water,  leaned  over  the  canoe's  edge,  took  out  the  bow  and 
the  paddle,  and  then  drew  away  gently  the  sapling  against  which  the  canoe 
was  resting. 

The  maiden  stepped  upon  the  bank  and  watched  the  current  seize  the 
fragile  craft  and  sweep  it  along.  Faster  and  faster  it  was  swept  down  the 
lake.  At  last  the  motion  waked  the  sleeping  giant.  Too  late !  Too 
late  !  No  paddle,  and  the  current  was  too  swift  to  be  breasted.  Ahead, 
the  mighty  falls  thundering  destruction  ;  behind,  the  woman  who  had  sent 
him  to  his  doom.  And  he  had  not  even  his  bow  to  send  an  arrow  to  her 
treacherous  heart. 
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The  Indian  glanced  about  him.  He  comprehended  all.  Slowly  his 
eye  swept  the  horizon.  Once  more  he  looked  back  upon  the  figure  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  and  the  fire  of  scorn  and  hatred  flashed  from  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  he  started  from  his  reverie.  The  roar  of  the  falls  awoke  him 
thoroughly.  He  looked  ahead  where  the  spray  was  rising  like  a  mist,  but 
he  never  quailed  ;  not  once  did  his  limbs  tremble.  Slowly  and  majestically 
he  folded  his  arms  across  his  mighty  chest  and  rose  to  his  full  height. 
He  was  a  warrior  fair  to  look  upon.  Across  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
borne  the  weird,  wild  tones  of  his  death  song,  a  song  of  death  and  yet  of 
triumph  to  him.  None  but  the  Indian  maiden  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
heard.  The  water  flowed  on  as  before,  heeding  not  the  soul  that  was 
slipping  down  upon  its  tide  to  the  rocks  below.  But  if  all  else  was  un- 
mindful of  the  brave  red  and  his  dauntless  courage,  the  girl  who  heard  his 
paean  awake  the  echoes  of  the  forest,  was  not.  Across  her  face  passed 
flitting  shadows  of  regret  and  admiration  mingled  together.  Though  a 
savage,  she  was  a  woman. 

A  swifter  current  was  now  sweeping  the  canoe  down  toward  the 
falls.  In  the  seething  tide  the  tiny  craft  was  rocked  and  tipped,  but  the 
form  within,  so  like  a  sapling  in  its  straightness,  heeded  it  not.  The 
notes  grew  louder  and  less  faltering.  The  forests  re-echoed  the  victorious 
dirge.  Down,  down,  down,  the  water  and  its  burden  slipped.  On  the 
very  edge  of  the  falls  the  canoe  seemed  to  stop,  to  catch.  Then  the 
Indian  and  canoe  glided  through  the  spray  and  leaping  water  as  quickly 
as  the  lightning  flashes,  and  disappeared. 

The  rocks  below  received  him  and  the  waters  entombed  him  in  their 
depths.  He  had  died  like  a  warrior  and  gone  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

The  woman  wept.  Harold  P.  Bale. 
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fll>$  Bittersweet. 

The  morning  is  dark  and  gloomy, 
And  a  haze  hangs  o'er  the  lake, 
And  there's  never  a  sail,  nor  a  cheery  hail, 
Nor  the  swash  of  a  steamer's  wake. 

But  over  the  porch  by  my  window 
A  Bittersweet  vine  climbs  high, 
And  stirred  by  the  breeze,  it  gently  breathes 
A  welcome  to  the  sky. 

And  the  glorious  red  of  its  berries 
Shines  forth  to  my  weary  soul, 
As  the  setting  sun,  its  labor  done, 

Brings  a  flush  to  the  western  knoll. 

And  I  see  in  your  glossy  verdure, 
O  slender  Bittersweet, 
Full  many  a  face,  as  I  often  trace 
In  the  hearth  fire  at  my  feet. 

Keep  guard,  my  trembling  beauty, 

Of  the  friends  you  have  shown  to  me  ; 
Breathe  never  a  word  of  the  tales  you  have  heard, 
Trust  never  the  wind  so  free. 

And  the  Bittersweet  nodded  its  answer, 
In  the  soft  caress  of  the  breeze ; 
And  nobody  knows,  not  even  the  rose, 

Who  thinks  she  hears  all  from  the  bees. 

S.  '95. 
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flmprobable  possibilities. 

A  Christmas  Story, 

^  I  ^HE  strange  incidents  told  in  the  following  lines  are  not  a  mere 
dream,  but  actual,  living  realisms.  Even  in  old  Andover  there  are 
phenomena  which  it  would  bewilder  the  ouside  world  to  unravel.  Such 
ones  are  here  related  for  the  first  time,  and  the  broad  light  of  day  is 
allowed  to  stream  full  upon  the  mystery  which  encircles  them. 

As  I  leaned  upon  the  window-sill  in  English  Commons  the  sun  hung 
low  in  the  western  horizon,  and  the  amber  tints  of  the  sunset  hues  began 
to  gather  over  the  brown  hills.  "When  will  we  have  snow?"  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  noted  the  hard  frozen  ground,  not  diversified  by  the  tiniest 
patch  of  white.  It  was  a  lonely  feeling  that  came  into  my  heart  then,  not 
merely  from  the  sereness  of  the  tree  tops,  or  from  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
but  because  I  was  all  alone. 

It  was  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  and  nearly  every  man  had 
left  town  that  noon  for  his  holiday  vacation.  Now  it  happened  that  mine 
was  the  only  light  that  shone  from  English  Commons  those  two  weeks, 
and  that  but  two  other  fellows  spent  the  recess  in  town.  They  both 
roomed  up  on  Salem  Street,  and  we  seldom  met. 

The  advertising  field  that  year  was  below  par.  It  had  been  a  hard 
fight  for  the  managers  of  the  " Phillipian"  and  the  "Mirror"  to  fill  up 
their  usual  space.  Like  many  another  self-confident  youth,  I  had  in- 
wardly determined  to  make  my  term  more  illustrious  than  that  of  any 
other  manager  of  the  "  Mirror."  Soon,  however,  I  realized  that  am- 
bitions are  easier  to  dream  of  than  to  fulfil ;  and  when  December  came 
around,  my  department  was  but  three  quarters  filled.  Moreover  I  was  in 
the  unenviable  situation  of  being  imprecated  by  the  other  dignitaries  of 
the  board.  Little  surprise  had  I,  then,  when  in  the  last  meeting  of  the 
term,  that  austere  functionary  known  to  the  outside  school  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mirror  staff,  cast  a  characteristic  dark  look  upon  me,  and  in 
the  quick,  imperative  tones  we  who  were  associated  with  him  so  vividly 
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recall  now  in  lat^r  years,  gave  me  an  order  to  remain  in  Andover,  and 
work  up  my  "ads."  Well  did  the  unlucky  editor  who  roused  the  ire  of 
this  officer  know  that  his  law  was  gospel,  and  woe  unto  that  unfortunate 
mortal  who  came  tardy  to  the  meetings,  or  left  unfulfilled  the  duties  laid 
down  by  the  power  that  was. 

So  here  I  was  with  plenty  of  work  before  me,  but  none  of  the  joys 
of  the  home  gathering,  and  few  of  the  gladsome  Christmas  surprises  to 
anticipate.  My  pocket-book  was  not  overburdened,  and  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness  was  necessary  for  the  planning  of  frugal  meals  and  an  occa- 
sional theatre  ticket. 

Just  as  the  sun  began  to  lighten  up  the  gilt  hands  of  the  clock  in  the 
the  Old  South  steeple  I  was  astir.  From  the  quiet  and  uneventful  streets 
of  Andover,  I  was  soon  hustling  among  the  busy  shops  on  Washington 
Street,  the  swell  establishments  of  Tremont,  or  the  trade  marts  of  Devon- 
shire. The  successful  advertising  solicitor  resembles  the  successful  foot- 
ball player.  He  is  intensely  proud  of  what  he  has  won,  and  he  is  all 
covered  with  bruises  and  hard  knocks.  Excellent  luck  followed  my  work 
that  day,  and  when  I  settled  down  in  the  car  seat  I  was  truly  weary. 

When  we  rolled  into  Andover  that  evening  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard,  and  snow  was  swirling  about  the  sidewalks  and  streets  in  high  glee. 
The  windows  of  the  woe-begone  little  shops  clustered  at  the  "square'' 
were  well  frosted  over,  and  the  drone  of  the  trolleys  sounded  cold.  It 
was  a  glorious  storm  !  Snow  at  last !  How  the  wind  moaned  and  whistled 
about  the  old  Commons  building  ! 

I  had  pulled  the  coverlet  well  up  under  my  chin,  and  was  along 
towards  dreamland  (I  had  gone  to  bed  early),  when  I  heard  a  door  open 
below.  My  senses  were  alert  in  a  moment.  Very  intently  I  listened, 
and  aside  from  the  blowing  outside,  there  was  a  decided  creaking  and 
crunching  as  of  stepping  in  the  hall.  "  Who  can  be  here  a  night  like 
this  ?"  thought  I.  In  the  weirdness  and  darkness  of  the  storm  my  mind 
began  to  picture  images  of  burglars  or  tramps  breaking  in  the  door. 
Then  I  thought  of  the  two  fellows  on  Salem  Street,  but  it  could  n't  be 
they,  for  they  were  men  never  known  to  be  abroad  at  such  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  except  at  an  occasional  lecture.    Being  thoroughly  awake 
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now,  I  rose,  and  slipping  on  my  clothes  started  to  investigate  the  dis- 
turbance. As  I  opened  my  door  the  sound  continued  for  a  moment,  there 
was  a  sudden  gust  of  cold  air  up  the  stairway,  a  light  jar,  and  all  was  quiet. 
I  could  find  the  traces  of  nothing  unusual  when  I  went  below.  I  took  no 
light,  but  anyone  could  have  been  seen  without  it.  Back  to  bed  I  went, 
and  next  morning  thought  it  a  dream  till  I  saw  my  clothes  where  I  had 
hastily  thrown  them. 

Now  I  was  never  a  believer  in  spirits  or  goblins,  but  the  strangeness 
of  the  occurrences  that  took  place  in  that  house  the  following  day  all  but 
converted  me  to  supernatural  theories.  I  did  most  of  my  writing  and 
accounting  in  the  Mirror  room,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  same  house 
as  my  own  apartment.  Twice  had  I  left  my  desk  all  heaped  up  with 
documents — disorderly,  of  course  —  and  twice  had  I  returned  to  find 
these  papers  all  neatly  arranged  in  the  pigeon  holes.  The  second  time  I 
was  dumbfounded  to  find  in  a  prominent  place  these  lines,  written  in  a 
clear,  angular  hand  on  one  of  our  letter  heads  : 

"  Patience  is  a  virtue, 
Possess  it  if  you  can  ! 
Seldom  in  a  woman, 
Never  in  a  man." 

Parks,  the  sport  of  the  Board,  had  a  collection  of  French  works  of 
fiction  packed  away  on  the  book  shelves.  Some  of  these  I  found  scattered 
about  among  the  exchanges  on  the  reading  table.  The  curtains  which  I 
had  left  opened  were  closely  drawn,  and  most  mysterious  of  all,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  I  found  the  big  Rochester 
lamp,  which  I  had  extinguished  the  evening  before,  burning  brightly. 
Whoever  the  nocturnal  visitor  might  be,  spiritual  or  temporal,  he  was  no 
thief,  for  nothing  was  taken  from  the  room.  If  a  tramp,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly philanthropic,  for  the  room  was  set  to  rights  and  made  orderly  twice. 
Even  the  practical  joker  wouldn't  have  done  this.  In  vain  I  endeavored 
to  solve  the  perplexing  problem.  It  was  of  no  use.  I  was  baffled  at  every 
surmise.  I  had  looked  for  foot-prints  in  the  snow  outside,  but  here  even 
the  weather  had  balked  me,  for  the  greatest  snow-storm  of  the  winter  had 
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continued  through  three  nights — the  very  nights  when  the  room  must 
have  been  entered  by  either  man  or  ghost. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  As  the  express  rolled  out  of  Boston  and 
plunged  away  across  the  dark  wastes  of  the  Medford  fells,  my  thoughts 
were  not  in  tune  with  the  gladsome,  bright-eyed  faces  about  me.  As  I 
noticed  the  many  bundles  heaped  up  in  the  racks,  some  short,  some  long, 
some  chunky  —  here  a  toy  cart  protruding  from  its  wrappings,  there  a  down- 
cast neck  of  a  turkey  —  I  thought  how  lonely  in  comparison  my  celebra- 
tion would  be,  away  up  there  in  English  Commons.  True,  there  were  the 
remembrances  from  home,  but  they  made  me  all  the  more  sad.  How  I 
wished  I  were  with  them  all,  enjoying  Lillian's  merry  laugh,  mother's 
happy  looks,  and  little  Tom's  wonder  at  it  all.  My  musings  continued 
till  we  reached  Andover. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  out  of  a  clear  sky  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
The  evergreens  bent  gracefully  under  their  heavy  loads,  and  the  tall  maples 
and  elms  were  skeletons  in  white.  Along  the  sidewalks  ran  little  fleecy 
mountain  chains,  where  the  snow-plough  had  been,  and  under  the  moon- 
light the  myriad  flakes  sparkled  like  fairy  diamonds..  The  air  was  keen, 
and  I  hurried  up  the  long  hill. 

What  was  that  ?  Surely  my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me.  I  looked  more 
intently.  Yes,  no  mistaking,  there  was  a  light  in  the  Mirror  room,  a  very 
bright  light,  too.  Had  the  grate  started  a  fire  ?  No,  the  light  was  steady. 
With  bated  breath  I  approached  the  window.  I  knew  by  the  look  that 
one  of  the  curtains  was  opened,  and  that  one  of  those  heavy  embossed 
shades  was  raised.  I  noticed  foot-prints  in  the  snow,  but  I  waited  not  to 
examine  them.  Up  to  the  window  I  stealthily  went.  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes  almost  sent  me  over  backwards  into  the 
snow. 

Let  us  get  the  background  to  our  picture.  The  Mirror  office  was 
furnished  then  pretty  much  as  follows  :  a  few  easy  chairs  were  scattered 
about,  and  those  who  didn't  prefer  them  might  rest  on  the  soft  cushioned 
couch  in  one  corner.  A  time-worn  desk  stood  in  a  niche.  To  a  stranger 
this  old  piece  of  furniture  might  seem  devoid  of  interest,  but  to  us  there 
were  a  thousand  associations  about  its  dark  walls,  for  those  pigeon-holes 
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had  once  been  the  receptacles  of  "  Uncle  Sam  "  Taylor's  documents.  Upon 
that  board  many  a  powerful  thought  of  that  great  man  had  been  evolved, 
many  a  pleasant  message  to  the  homes  of  promising  students,  many  a 
crushing  one  to  the  parents  of  those  who  had  failed.  Could  one  refrain 
from  a  feeling  of  respect,  or  from  imaginings  as  he  sat  before  it  ?  More 
than  our  most  tastefully  upholstered  chair  did  we  prize  that  old  desk.  My 
own  little  oaken  cabinet  was  placed  in  another  corner,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  stood  the  tables,  strewn  with  books  and  exchanges.  One  could 
hardly  tell  what  kind  of  wall-paper  we  had,  so  thoroughly  was  it  covered 
with  engravings  and  etchings.  Then  there  were  the  photographs  of 
preceding  boards,  the  tall  bronze  lamp  with  its  big  yellow  shade,  and  if  it 
were  chilly,  the  crackling  wood-fire  in  the  grate.  Many  a  pleasant  time 
did  we  have  in  the  pretty  apartment. 

But  it  was  not  to  these  things  that  my  eyes  were  attracted  as  they 
looked  through  the  window  panes.  The  fire-light  flickered  upon  the  sweet 
face  of  a  beautiful,  slender  girl,  who  sat  rocking  before  the  grate.  She 
still  had  on  her  wraps,  and  the  black  fur  of  a  jaunty  jacket  outlined  her 
exquisitely  chiselled  neck.  A  lackadaisical  looking  maiden  sat  in  the 
president's  chair,  reading  something  from  a  document,  while  three  other 
young  ladies,  attired  in  fashionable  gowns,  and  comely  to  look  upon,  were 
grouped  interestedly  about.  They  laughed  gleefully,  and  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  thoroughly. 

Should  I  disturb  them  ?  —  part  of  that  room  belonged  to  me.  I 
had  more  right  there  than  those  girls.  Duty  called  me  to  my  desk  ; 
modesty  told  me  I  had  better  not  go  in.  Duty  won  the  day,  and  I  boldly 
opened  the  door,  the  wonder  in  my  eyes  no  doubt  well  carrying  out  my 
feint  of  surprise  at  seeing  anyone  there. 

Five  little  screams  and  five  very  deep  blushes  were  my  welcome. 
Their  surprise  at  seeing  me  was  so  supreme  that  for  a  moment  not  a  word 
did  they  utter.  Then  she  who  sat  before  the  fire  rose,  and  with  flaming 
cheeks  looked  straight  at  me  with  her  large  brown  eyes. 

"  I  pray,  sir,  that  |you  will  pardon  our  intrusion  into  this  office.  I 
presume  you  are  one  of  the  editors.  We  are  out  on  a  little  Christmas 
eve  lark.    We  meant  no  harm.    We  thought  nobody  would  be  here  to- 
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night.  Of  course  there  is  no  proper  excuse.  In  behalf  of  the  others, 
I  would  ask  you  to  pardon  our  rudeness." 

Very  stately  did  she  stand  in  delivering  this  little  speech,  but  I  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  respectfully  handing  her  one  of  my  business 
cards,  — "  No  intrusion  whatsoever.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
visitors  in  this  room,  and  I  assure  you,  ladies  are  doubly  welcome.  I  beg 
of  you  to  be  seated.  I  am  all  alone  this  evening,  and  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  someone  to  talk  to." 

Then  I  briefly  related  the  cause  of  my  being  in  town  during  vacation, 
knowing  that  a  woman's  compassion  is  generally  pretty  susceptible,  and 
I  did  not  allow  them  to  refuse  till  I  had  said  my  little  say,  as  was  my  way 
with  advertisers.  After  many  murmurs  of  hesitancy,  a  dainty  hand  held 
her  card  to  me,  and  she  introduced  me  to  the  others.  The  lackadaisical 
one  began  to  laugh. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  she,  "Mr.  Carfax,  we  have  been  reading  from 
your  drawer  of  rejected  manuscripts,  and  I  think  they  are  just  immense." 

With  deep  chagrin,  I  saw  a  great  pile  of  unfortunate  articles,  lam- 
poons, blood-curdling  tales,  and  doubtful  verse  heaped  high'upon  the  table. 
Now  we  often  read  these  for  our  own  amusement ;  but  that  any  outsider 
should  read  them  ! 

"  I  believe  Jack  Parks  is  your  brother,  is  he  not,"  I  said  to  the  jolly 
faced  girl,  who  had  been  introduced  to  me  under  that  name. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  Jack  is  my  brother.  He  has  told  me  all  about 
your  room  here,  and  the  famous  meetings  you  have  in  it  ;  so  we  knew 
about  it  before  we  dared  come  up.": 

"  Oh  !  I've  heard  Mr.  Parks  speak  of  you  very  often,  Mr.  Carfax, 
when  he  has  been  down  to  call  on  Nellie.  Nellie  and  I  are  chums,  you 
know." 

So  we  talked  very  pleasantly,  and  the  girls  explained  to  me  how  they 
were  all  obliged  to  spend  their  vacation  in  Andover,  because  they  lived 
too  far  away  to  go  home.  They  were  all  good  friends,  and  were  having 
a  glorious  time. 

"  We  have  all  planned  to  go  down  to  Boston  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  have  a  grand  Christmas  dinner,"  said  Madeline,  the  one  with  the 
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brown  eyes,  who  had  first  spoken  to  me.  We  should  be  very  happy  to 
have  you  accompany  us,  I'm  sure.  We  have  engaged  a  private  dining- 
room  at  the  Vendome,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  a  good  feast,  if  you  can 
endure  the  company." 

Would  it  be  natural  for  any  human  mortal  to  decline  such  an  invita- 
tion ?  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  girls  rose  to  leave.  I  slipped 
on  my  ulster  and  walked  beside  Madeline  all  the  way  down.  Whether  it 
were  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  my  own  vivid  imagination  I  knew  not,  but 
her  eyes  shone  very  brightly,  and  the  little  mouth  looked  exceedingly 
sweet. 

Even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes  was  that  Christmas  made 
happy,  enlivened  by  really  the  only  true  source  of  enjoyment  —  five  pretty, 
cultured,  vivacious  girls. 

Yuno. 
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Gbe  matural  Brifcge. 

*^7~ERY  few  Americans,  comparatively  speaking,  have  seen  this  remark- 
able phenomenon,  and  a  great  many  more  are  ignorant  of  its  loca- 
tion.   Words  can  hardly  render  it  full  justice. 

This  wonder  of  nature  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion,"  at  the  end  of  the  Virginia  Valley,  in  the  county  named 
after  it,  Rockbridge.  This  portion  of  Virginia  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  historical  events.  The  country  for  miles  around  is 
mountainous  and  full  of  limestone.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  a  lime- 
stone country  must  have  noticed  the  beauty  in  the  rocks.  They  have  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  shades  and  colors  There  is  dark  blue,  blue 
spotted  and  streaked  with  white  quartz,  light  blue,  mottled  blue,  gray, 
brown,  yellow,  white,  and  even  red. 

One  may  take  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  get  off  at 
Natural  Bridge  station,  about  three  miles  from  the  bridge  itself.  There  is 
a  very  "steep  ride  up  a  small  mountain  before  arriving  at  the  hotel.  From 
the  road  beautiful  views  may  be  had  of  the  valleys  below  and  other  moun- 
tains of  the  blue  Ridge  in  the  distance.  After  arriving  at  the  hotel  there 
is  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  entrance  of  the  park.  We  pass 
through  a  room  full  of  souvenirs  and  photographs,  and  then  going 
down  a  little  way  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  wood  or  park,  through 
which  flows  Cedar  Creek,  the  stream  that  winds  under  the  bridge  and 
empties  into  the  James,  about  five  miles  below.  The  scenery  all  about 
is  very  fine,  but  when  we  suddenly  turn  a  sharp  curve  and  stand  directly 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  it  is  simply 
magnificent.  There  towers  before  us  a  huge  monolith  of  blueish-gray 
limestone,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forming  an  arch  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  The  top  is  wreathed 
with  an  evergreen  mantle  of  firs.  When  we  are  under  the  arch  and  look 
up  at  the  top  the  immense  height  impresses  us  more  than  before.  We 
behold  a  very  striking  coincidence  on  the  roof  the  arch.  There  are  plainly 
visible  the  letters  G.  W.  and  a  large  black  "spread  eagle."    The  form  of 
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the  latter  is  very  distinct.  These  shapes  have  been  made  by  the  water 
dripping  through  the  mass  of  rock  and  earth  above,  and  form  an  everlast- 
ing tribute  to  America  and  her  greatest  man. 

From  the  top  of  the  bridge  the  scene  is  grander,  if  that  be  possible, 
than  from  below.  A  large,  shelf-like  projection,  called  "  Pulpit  Rock," 
affords  the  best  view.  One  of  the  strangest  things  connected  with  the 
Natural  Bridge  is  to  think  of  the  enormous  length  of  time,  historically 
speaking,  but  very  short  from  a  geological  standpoint,  it  has  taken  for 
that  stream,  only  ten  feet  in  width,  to  carve  out  this  wonderful  natural 
arch.    For  this,  and  nothing  else,  has  done  so. 

America  and  Americans  ought  to  be  proud  of  this,  the  third  natural 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  of  its  intimate  association  with  two  of  her 
greatest  citizens — Washington,  who,  if  tradition  is  to  believed,  visited  it 
when  a  boy,  and  had  a  very  thrilling  adventure  befall  him  ;  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  first  owned  the  bridge  and  the  land  about  it. 

Arthur  H.  G a  hard. 
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a  IRomandno  Desert. 

^2^N  African  seer  once  lived  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  he  alone  knew  that  the  desert  had  a  voice.  This  voice  issued 
from  a  deep  well  near  the  oasis.  The  seer  used  to  come  to  the  brink, 
and  while  smoking  his  favorite  pipe  listen  to  the  stories  the  desert  told 
him  of  things  which  had  happened  within  his  borders,  and  of  which  no 
one  save  himself  knew. 

One  day,  on  coming  to  the  well,  the  seer  found  the  desert  in  a  tender 
mood,  and  almost  before  he  had  seated  himself  the  voice  came  whistling 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  well,  inquiring  mournfully  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  related  the  sad  history  of  Haffiz  and  the  beautiful  Abdulla.  On  the 
seer's  replying  negatively  the  desert  said,  "Then  listen,  and  you  shall 
hear  it." 

"  There  once  lived  close  to  my  borders  a  rich  merchant,  who  had  an 
only  daughter,  more  beautiful  than  the  stars.  Abdulla  was  beloved  by 
many  wealthy  and  handsome  young  men,  but  she  returned  the  affections 
of  no  one  save  a  young  elephant  hunter,  the  handsomest  of  men,  who  lived 
not  far  from  her  father's  palace.  Haffiz,  the  elephant  hunter,  loved  Ab- 
dulla passionately,  and  would  have  married  her  except  that  he  was  very 
poor.  Her  father  would  allow  no  one  to  ask  for  her  hand  save  rich  and 
high-born  men. 

"  But  Abdulla  steadily  refused  all  the  suitors  who  came  to  ask  for  her, 
though  these  included  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  kingdom.  Finally  her 
father,  Haroun,  became  wroth,  and  swore  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet 
that  Abdulla  should  marry  the  next  man  of  wealth  that  came  to  ask  for 
her,  or  else  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Terrified  by  this  threat,  Abdulla  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  sent  one  of  her  women  to  Haffiz  with  a  message  asking 
him  to  help  her.  Haffiz  immediately  sent  back  a  note  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, saying  that  he  would  have  a  speedy  horse  in  readiness  that  very 
night  at  moon-rise,  and  if  she  were  prepared  they  could  be  so  far  away  by 
dawn  that  there  would  be  no  pursuit.    They  could  escape  to  a  neighbor- 
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ing  kingdom  and  live  in  happiness  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  woman 
returned,  a  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  meeting  place  appointed. 

"  Long  before  moon-rise  Haffiz  was  at  his  post  below  Abdulla's  turret, 
eager  with  impatience.  At  length  a  small  door  was  opened  and  a  white- 
robed  figure  slipped  out.  Haffiz  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  pressed  a  burning 
kiss  on  each  cheek,  lifted  it  into  the  saddle,  and  was  away.  But  just  as 
he  was  leaving  the  building  his  animal  spied  a  riding  horse  near  by,  under 
the  trees,  and  neighed  loudly.  In  a  moment  voices  were  heard,  Haffiz  and 
the  lovely  Abdulla  were  seen  disappearing  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
alarm  was  given. 

"The  fleeing  lovers  heard  the  commotion  behind  them  and  knew  that 
escape  was  now  almost  hopeless.  But  a  thought  crossed  Haffiz'  mind, 
and  he  determined  to  entrust  himself  and  his  precious  burden  to  my  care. 
And  how  have  I  repaid  that  trust ! "  continued  the  desert,  pathetically. 
"  But  I  did  my  best,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Lord  of  Sands.  But  I 
will  continue. 

"  Haffiz  knew  that  no  one  would  dream  of  his  venturing  out  upon  my 
broad  surface,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  doing  it  in  order  to  deceive  his 
pursuers.  Until  sun-rise  he  urged  his  noble  steed  steadily  out  over  the 
sands,  leaving  the  first  wastes  far  behind.  During  a  large  portion  of  the 
following  morning  he  made  his  way  along  in  a  course  parallel  to  my  bor- 
der with  such  speed  as  Abdulla's  condition  would  permit.  Finally,  at  mid- 
day, Haffiz  believed  himself  secure  from  pursuit  and,  urged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  food  and  relieving  Abdulla,  started  to  retrace  his  steps 
toward  my  margin. 

"The  lovely  pair  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  Haffiz 
noticed  his  steed,  although  almost  wearied  out  by  his  unceasing  labor,  sud- 
denly become  nervous  and  leap  as  though  frightened.  In  a  moment  the 
cause  became  apparent.  In  the  distance  behind  the  lovers  appeared  a 
great  gray  wall  that  seemed  to  be  rushing  furiously  toward  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  vague,  dull  roaring  noise.  Haffiz'  practiced  eye  immediately 
recognized  it  as  a  sand  storm,  and  terrified  by  the  sight,  he  sought  to  urge 
his  horse  forward.  But  it  was  too  late.  Before  they  had  covered  more 
than  a  short  distance  the  gray  wall  of  sand  was  looming  up  frightfully 
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behind  them,  and  Haffiz  saw  that  flight  was  hopeless.  Supporting  the 
beautiful  and  half-fainting  Abdulla  in  his  arms,  he  leaped  from  the  horse  to 
try  the  last  chance  for  safety.  He  knew  well  the  danger.  He  knew  that 
if  the  storm  left  them  in  a  shallow  trough  of  the  sand  they  might  escape, 
but  if  a  ridge  covered  them  they  could  but  perish  most  miserably.  Wind- 
ing his  turban  around  the  face  and  head  of  Abdulla  to  protect  them  as 
much  as  possible,  he  enveloped  his  own  in  his  loose  coat,  and  breathing 
a  prayer  to  Allah,  they  lay  down  side  by  side  to  await  their  fate. 

"  The  storm,  raised  by  the  fury  of  the  Lord  of  Sands,  passed  over, 
and  the  next  day's  sun  shone  down  in  peace  upon  naught  but  a  succession  of 
hillocks  and  depressions  of  sand,  and  save  an  immense  mound  of  sand, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  spot  where  the  lovers,  Haffiz  and  Abdulla,  lay 
down  to  die. 

Everett  L.  Millard. 
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pIVE  of  us  were  camping  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  A  

River  at  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  entire  range.  The 
camp  lay  in  a  small  clearing  made  by  former  hunters.  Behind,  the  moun- 
tains rose  almost  perpendicularly,  and  abounded  in  the  wild  game  of  that 
region  ;  before,  a  broad  eddy  of  the  river  stretched  for  several  miles 
between  the  "Upper"  and  "Lower"  Rapids  where  excellent  fishing  was 
afforded. 

Two  of  us  had  been  fishing  all  day  in  the  Upper  Rapids  and  three 
had  spent  the  day  in  scouring  the  mountains  above.  All  tired  out,  we 
gathered  at  night  in  the  snug  log-house  which  had  been  built  by  hunters 
years  before  and  was  still  in  good  condition.  And  while  toasting  our 
weary  limbs  before  a  blazing  log  fire-place,  we  talked,  between  the  puffs 
of  our  "corn-cobs,"  of  the  adventures  of  the  day.    Particularly  of  the  hut 

of  "  Crazy  Mag,"  the  hermitess  of  the  L          Mountains,  which  we  had 

seen-  that  day.  She  had  been  missing  for  a  number  of  clays,  and  we  had 
some  intentions  of  joining  a  searching  party  the  next  day  to  hunt  the 
mountains  for  her  body,  as  all  were  sure  she  must  be  dead. 

One  of  our  number  was  just  describing  how  he  expected  to  find  her 
raving  among  a  pack  of  wild  beasts  as  Circe  of  old,  when  suddenly  we 
were  frightened  almost  speechless  by  a  wild,  piercing  shriek,  which  re- 
echoed back  and  forth  across  the  valley,  ending  in  a  long-drawn  wail, 
closely  followed  by  sobbing  and  crying  like  that  of  a  child  or  a  woman  in 
distress.  Then  all  was  as  silent  as  death.  The  first  shriek  had  sounded 
far  up  the  mountains  ;  now  again  it  came  louder  and  closer,  ending  in  the 
same  mournful  wail.  What  could  it  mean  ?  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
wonder.  Each  grasped  firmly  the  handiest  weapon  and  listened.  Made 
brave  by  the  presence  of  the  fire-arms  we  found  our  voices  and  agreed  to 
go  out  and  investigate  if  we  heard  that  noise  again.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  silence  ;  then  that  terrible  shriek  burst  out  seemingly  all  around  us,  as 
though  it  had  dropped  over  us  like  a  cloud  from  above.  And  now  the 
sobbing  as  of  a  child  sounded  right  outside  of  the  house. 
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Of  course  our  thoughts  were  of  "  Crazy  Mag  "  and  some  child  she 
had  stolen.  But  how  could  anything  human  make  such  an  unearthly  yell  ? 
So  we  thought  it  best  to  be  prepared,  and  with  lantern  and  guns  we  poured 
out  of  the  door  thinking  the  sooner  over  with  it  the  better,  like  a  morning 
plunge  in  cold  water.  And  all  were  no  doubt  shivering  more.  Hardly 
were  we  in  the  clearing  when  "  crash  "  went  the  limb  of  a  huge  oak  above 
the  house,  and,  with  a  noise  like  thunder  to  us,  fell  upon  the  roof  of  logs 
and  branches.  Instantly,  as  we  turned,  quaking  with  fear,  to  learn  the 
cause,  a  dark  object  fell  in  a  heap  at  our  feet  and  went  bounding  away  into 
the  brush.  A  flash  and  a  loud  report,  and  the  contents  of  two  barrels 
followed  the  retreating  figure  into  the  darkness.  Then  our  fear  overcame 
us  and  we  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  log-house  and  barred  the  door.  We 
cared  for  no  more  investigation  nor  for  sleep  that  night.  Though  the 
shrieking  came  no  more,  yet,  with  whispered  words  and  strained  ears  we 
awaited  it  throughout  the  entire  night. 

With  the  light  of  day  our  courage  returned,  and  we  sallied  bravely 
forth  to  review  the  scene  of  the  night's  adventure.  Naturally  our  eyes 
turned  toward  the  place  where  the  cause  of  our  terror  had  fled.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  shot,  we  come  upon  signs  of  blood.  We  followed 
the  trail  to  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  house,  where  we  came  upon  the 
dead  body  of  an  unusually  large  wild-cat,  riddled  with  shot,  and  beside  it, 
partially  covered  with  leaves  where  it  had  been  lying  no  doubt  a  number 
of  days,  the  dead  body  of  "  Crazy  Mag." 

1  Simmons,  '94. 
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1,1  J^HE  failure  to  attain  any  cherished  ambition  must  necessarily  result 
in  feelings  of  regret.  Especially  is  this  true  of  an  athletic  defeat. 
What  more  keen  feeling  of  disappointment  than  that  of  the  amateur 
athlete  who  has  striven  by  hardship,  sacrifice,  and  work  for  a  great  game, 
only  to  lose  it !  How  thoroughly  this  spirit  is  diffused  among  the  mem- 
bers of  an  institution  whose  team  loses,  and  how  lightly  they  speak  of  ifs 
and  oughts. 

Our  great  contest  was  lost.  The  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  whole 
term  were  fruitless.  At  first,  melancholy  thoughts  appeared  to  dominate 
all  others.  But  a  reaction  set  in  immediately.  A  very  great  and  deep 
consolation  came  almost  at  once  to  us  all.  We  were  not  beaten  in  open, 
honorable  battle. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  had  such  a  successful  series  of  foot-ball 
games  as  was  played  on  our  campus  this  season.  Our  team  met  strong 
elevens,  and  the  list  of  consecutive  victories  is  such  as  we  may  well  feel 
proud  of.  Games  which  we  have  lost  repeatedly  in  former  years  we  have 
won  this  fall.  Ours  was  the  first  team  to  score  against  Harvard,  the  only 
time  Andover  ever  made  a  point  against  the  Cambridge  players.  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  vain  display  of  these  items.  Our  purpose  in  repeating 
them  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  bad  a  better  team  this  fall 
than  any  of  recent  years. 

Scores  may  be  relied  upon  to  some  extent  in  comparison.  We  placed 
more  reliance  on  these  than  on  the  usual  plaints  of  Exeter's  hard  luck, 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  press.  Up  to  the  Exeter  game 
Andover  clearly  showed  her  superiority.  Our  team  defeated  Bowdoin 
14-0.  Bowdoin  easily  defeated  Exeter.  Tufts  likewise  fell  before  us> 
18-6;  and  again  Tufts  beat  Exeter.  Our  second  Eleven  defeated  the 
Haverhill  Athletics,  but  Exeter  played  a  tie  game  with  them.  Andover 
played  five  victories,  two  defeats,  and  one  tie ;  Exeter  played  one  victory, 
one  tie,  and  six  defeats. 
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We  had  hoped  that  the  troubles  of  last  spring  and  the  crookedness 
discovered  on  last  year's  Exeter  eleven  were  the  last  to  mar  the  sports- 
manlike relations  of  the  two  Academies.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  have  discovered  that  our  rival  school  has  again  tarnished  her  amateur 
athletics  and  violated  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  interscholastic 
rules.  We  hoped  that  if  not  for  honor,  for  policy  alone,  they  would 
never  be  led  into  the  old  deceit.  We  knew  that  the  feeling  among  the 
Exeter  students  was  very  bitter  against  us  last  spring.  This  spirit  was 
best  shown  when  they  buried  Andover  in  effigy,  and  invoked  curses  upon 
the  black  coffin  bearing  her  name.  The  evidence  that  at  least  one  of 
their  players  was  disqualified  under  the  rules  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
schools  was  conclusive.  That  evidence  was  furnished  in  large  measure  by 
Exeter  herself.  Our  team  and  our  school  believed  we  were  right.  We 
still  believe  so. 

Can  Exeter  then  blame  us  when  our  suspicions  are  aroused  by  the 
exceedingly  peculiar  circumstances  that  have  surrounded  her  team  this 
fall  ?  Has  she  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody  the  question 
raised  by  the  current  press  on  this  year's  eleven  ? 

Why  did  three  of  her  players  withdraw  from  school  a  few  days  after 
the  game  ?  Were  they  all  ill  or  injured  ?  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Exeter  faculty  were  aroused,  we  are  told,  by  the  departure  of  two  of  these. 
The  third  man  ascribed  his  withdrawal  to  his  inability  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  scholarship.  The  member  of  the  team  against  whom  the 
most  damaging  testimony  of  professionalism  has  been  laid,  asserts  that 
he  entered  the  Academy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  education.  It  seems, 
then,  that  this  thirst  for  knowledge  was  quenched  immediately  after  the 
game,  or  that  he  was  unable  for  other  reasons  to  continue.  The  alleged 
reason  of  his  departure  was  his  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  Latin 
requirements,  but  as  his  teachers  report  him  an  exemplary  and  proficient 
student  in  his  other  studies,  it  seems,  that  by  dint  of  their  advice,  a 
re-arrangement  of  his  work  might  have  allowed  him  to  remain.  No  ex- 
planation is  offered  in  regard  to  the  departure  of  the  third  member  of  the 
team.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  detailed  statement  or  argu- 
ment.   From  sources  entirely  independent  of  this  school  the  damaging 
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accounts  have  come.  We  have  seen  them  put  forth  entirely  free  from 
our  action,  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to  believe  them  true. 

A  great  injustice  has  been  thrust  upon  us  as  a  school,  but  a  still 
greater  injustice  has  been  suffered  by  our  eleven  who  so  gallantly  battled 
against  unjust  odds  in  the  game  of  Nov.  nth.  What  are  rules  and  agree- 
ments if  they  are  to  be  thus  disregarded  ?  How  are  we  to  place  confidence 
where  repeatedly  we  have  been  decieved. 

It  is  not  known  to  us  where  the  responsibility  for  these  injuries  rests. 
It  is  quite  immaterial.  Upon  those  who  charge  us  with  whining  over  a 
lost  game  we  have  no  words  to  waste.  We  feel  sure  that  no  one  who 
knows  the  Andover  record  of  victories  and  who  knows  the  Andover  spirit 
would  stoop  to  accuse  us  of  anything  so  base.  For  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  do  so,  we  merely  cite  the  refusal  to  play  last  spring's  base-ball  game 
when  we  had  the  confidence  of  victory  with  the  strongest  team  in  our 
history,  but  sacrificed  that  contest  in  the  interest  of  pure  amateur  sport. 

We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  we  make  no  criticism  with  regard 
to  the  social  position,  previous  employment,  or  age  of  any  of  Exeter's 
players.  Our  sole  basis  of  condemnation  is  founded  upon  the  taint  of  pro- 
fessionalism that  has  been  discovered  in  these  men.  We  care  not  whether 
a  person  come  from  a  mill  or  a  palace,  whether  he  be  fourteen  or  forty 
years  old,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich,,  so  long  as  he  enters  the  school 
■for  the  sole  purpose  of  education  and  has  behind  him,  and  continues  to 
maintain,  an  absolutely  clean  amateur  record. 

The  action  of  the  school  in  unanimously  voting  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone further  contests  with  Exeter,  came  from  a  choice  between  two  alter- 
natives. By  continuing  those  games  we  would  openly  debase  the  purity 
of  our  amateur  athletics,  which  we  have  so  diligently  endeavored  to  main- 
tain ;  we  would  thus  acknowledge  a  policy  in  which  the  more  money 
would  procure  the  better  team  and  have  in  our  school  men  who  were  not 
here  for  its  primary  objects.  We  would  not  be  able  to  send  out  clean 
players  to  the  many  colleges  upon  whose  teams  Andover  men  are  yearly 
represented.  By  refusing  their  continuance  we  avow  our  open  stand  for 
non-professionalism,  for  students  rather  than  athletes,  yet  for  athletes  of 
the  highest  order.    We  undergo  a  great  sacrifice  ;  yet  we  have  the  assur- 
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ance  that  we  are  choosing  the  honest  and  right  alternative.  We  have 
already  had  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  school  and  of  our  Faculty 
are  with  us  in  this  step.  We  believe  that  our  alumni  and  friends  will 
endorse  our  action  and  that  the  entire  college  world  will  look  with  approval 
upon  our  course. 

The  Phillips  Andover  eleven  of  '93  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
composed  of  bona  fide  students  and  honorable  men  ;  of  students  who  are 
here  with  a  definite  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education.  They  are  in  school 
not  for  a  few  weeks  only,  or  at  most  for  a  few  months,  but  until  they 
complete  their  course.  We  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  them  that  though 
they  met  an  undeserved  defeat  at  Exeter,  they  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  athletic  renown  of  the  Academy,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  history 
of  our  sports,  impartial  judges  will  give  to  them  the  championship  of  the 
season  of  1893. 


The  present  number  of  the  Mirror  is  the  last  one  of  the  term.  So 
far  this  year  the  competition  for  places  upon  the  Editorial  Board  has  been 
very  poor  and  not  up  to  the  standard.  There  are  several  vacancies  upon 
the  Board  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  must  be  filled  by  the  end 
of  next  June.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  cannot  see  where  these 
men  are  to  come  from.  Next  spring  the  management  of  the  Lit.  for  an- 
other year  must  be  given  over  to  '95.  Upon  the  present  Board  there  is 
only  one  member  from  that  class,  and  if  it  is  to  make  any  kind  of  a  show- 
ing it  is  time  the  men  were  doing  some  writing.  Beyond  one  or  two 
men,  there  is  no  one  in  '95  who  has  exerted  himself  in  the  least.  There 
must  be  others.  If  there  are  not,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  lack  of  literary 
ability  in  the  largest  class  in  school.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  utterly 
ridiculous  and  unworthy  of  Phillips  Andover.  Every  one  has  a  chance 
before  the  end  of  the  year  if  he  will  only  do  some  work.  We  want  him 
to  remember,  too,  that  it  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  counts.  '96  and 
'97,  where  are  your  writers  ?  Show  us  what  you  can  do.  We  urge  every 
man  who  can,  to  write  sometJiing.    Begin  at  once ! 
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We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  S.  L.  Fuller, 
P.  A.  '94,  to  the  Board  of  Editors  and  as  Financial  Manager  of  the  Mirror. 
F.  B.  Greenhalge  '94,  C.  H.  Simmons  '94  and  W.  G.  Parker  '97  have 
been  elected  to  the  Contributing  Board. 


All  contributors  for  the  February  number  of  the  Mirror  will  please 
place  their  articles  in  the  box  in  the  lower  hall  or  hand  them  to  one 
of  the  editors  on  or  before  January  1 6th. 
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/>^pHE  annual  Andover-Exeter  foot-ball  game  was  won  on  Exeter's  cam- 
pus, November  I  i,  by  Exeter,  the  score  being  26  to  10.  The  merits 
of  the  elevens  lay  in  Exeter's  superior  weight,  excellent  interference,  and 
continual  mass  plays  ;  and  in  Andover's  quick  end  game  and  remarkable 
display  of  pluck.  The  heavy  crimson  line  was  well  nigh  impregnable, 
and  Andover's  main  hope  for  gain  was  around  the  ends.  Her  tactics  of 
a  quick,  sharp  game  were  repeatedly  balked  by  the  Exeter  men  pros- 
trating themselves  under  feint  of  injury,  thus  hindering  any  continued 
snappy  work.  There  were  frequent  intervals  between  the  crimson's  plays 
too,  the  backs  being  repeatedly  called  together  for  conference.  Neither 
side  punted  once. 

The  crimson's  space  was  made  chiefly  in  two  ways.  Captain  Holmes 
either  sent  his  players  through  the  left  portion  of  the  Andover  line  or 
ground  out  his  downs  with  the  renowned  revolving  wedge.  With  the 
heavier  line  and  with  perfect  interference  these  moves  were  successful. 
Donovan  and  Smith,  the  two  recently  installed  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  team,  together  with  Captain  Holmes,  took  the  pigskin  nearly 
every  time.  The  centre  men  were  mainly  remarkable  for  their  weight, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  centre  rush,  bulk  availed  little  against  his 
adversary. 

With  a  score  of  18  to  o  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half,  the  white  and  blue  played  in  spendid  form.  Eight  yards 
was  the  nearest  our  men  had  forced  the  ball  to  the  Exeter  goal  line  in 
the  first  half.  There  the  crimson  had  held  them,  and  time  had  been 
called  with  the  sphere  close  to  the  centre  of  the  gridiron.  With  an  irre- 
sistible impetus  born  of  desperation,  the  Andover  touchdowns  were  made. 
Durand,  Manning,  and  Letton  kept  the  leather  moving.  Holt  took  the 
ball  over  for  the  first  score  of  the  blue.  Durand  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  second  touchdown.  He  rushed  across  the  line  after  Eetton  and 
Holt  had  advanced  down  the  field  and  Manning  had  made  a  pretty  run. 
Rodgers    and  Chadwell    tackled  beautifullv,  and   Pierson    handled  his 
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opponent  in  good  shape.  Hazen  and  Mcintosh  played  a  star  game  in 
the  line. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one  for  the  great  game,  and  an  immense 
crowd  lined  either  side  of  the  field.  Below  is  the  line-up  of  the  teams, 
with  their  respective  weights. 


Phillips  Exeter.  Phillips  Andover. 


Positions. 

Players. 

Weights. 

Weights 

Players. 

Positions. 

Left  End 

Bias 

165  lbs. 

1 60  lbs. 

Hazen 

Right  End 

Left  Tackc 

Holmes 

165  „ 

173  » 

Rodgers 

Right  Tackle 

Left  Guard 

Leahy 

220  „ 

200  „ 

Holt 

Right  Guard 

Centre 

Twombly 

158  „ 

Pierson 

Centre 

Right  Guard 

Richards 

188  „ 

180  „ 

Murray 

Left  Guard 

Right  Tackle 

Scannell 

178  „ 

(  l65» 
I  i78„ 

Gould 
Mcintosh 

J  Left  Tackle 

Right  End 

Baumer 

150  » 

145  » 

Chadwell 

Left  End 

Quarterback 

Graham 

150  „ 

140 

Glynn 

Quarterback 

Left  Half 

Donovan 

163  „ 

156  „ 

Durand 

Right  Half 

Right  Half 

Proctor 

148  „ 

125  „ 

Manning 

Left  Half 

Fullback 

Smith 

145 

155  » 

Letton 

Fullback 

Umpire,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Schoff,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Referee,  Mr.  Gardner  Perry,  of  Harvard  Law  School. 


 y\  

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  unique  entertainments  yet  offered  by 
the  Peoples'  Course  consisted  of  a  Tableaux  of  Art,  presented  by  Prof. 
Kelly's  Conservatory  Company  on  the  evening  of  October  30.  The 
groupings  of  the  ten  young  ladies,  clad  in  Greek  costumes,  were  not  only 
classic,  but  exceedingly  well  executed.  The  tableaux  represented  alle- 
gorical groups  chiefly.  The  audience  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  acts 
in  the  hearty  encores  it  gave. 


A  Republican  Rally  was  held  November  3,  at  the  Town  Hall,  at 
which  several  well-known  speakers  delivered  addresses. 
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The  Senior  elections  for  Class-day  officers  were  held  on  November  7. 
The  following  men  were  elected  :  Orator,  O.  M.  Clark ;  Poet,  F.  B.  Green- 
halge  ;  Historian,  W.  M.  Gardner  ;  Prophet,  A.  B.  Emery  ;  Statistician, 
L.  G.  Weston.  The  Committees  were  as  follows.  Executive :  Preston, 
Fuller,  and  Woolsey.  Financial :  Schreiber,  Bingham,  and  Wilcox.  Print 
ing :  O.  M.  Clark,  Gardner,  and  Perry.  Decoration  :  Lewis,  D.  B.  Eddy, 
and  Cocker.    Music  :  Weston,  McLaughlin,  and  M.  T.  Clark. 


The  most  successful  series  of  practice  games  played  on  the  campus 
ended  with  the  following  contests :  October  25,  Brown  'Varsity  10, 
Andover  4;  October  28,  Harvard '95  10,  Andover  10;  November  1, 
Harvard  'Varsity  60,  Andover  5  |  November  4,  Andover  28,  Yale  Fresh- 
men 4.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  our  eleven  scored 
against  Harvard,  being  the  first  team  to  make  a  point  against  the  crimson 
this  season. 


Tuesday  evening,  November  7,  Prof.  Pray  gave  an  interesting  slight 
of-hand  entertainment  in  the  Academy  Hall.  A  large  audience,  including 
the  young  ladies  from  Abbot,  townspeople,  and  many  fellows  watched  his 
skilful  tricks. 


Games  between  the  street  teams  have  thus  far  been  well  contested. 
Nearly  all  these  teams  are  being  coached  by  members  of  the  school  eleven, 
and  show  more  [science  than  usual.  In  the  schedule  thus  far,  English 
Commons  has  beaten  Morton  Street,  18-6;  Latin  Commons  has  beaten 
School  Street,  14-0;  Phillips  Street  has  beaten  Salem  Street  (by  default) 
6-0;  Salem  Street  has  beaten  School  Street  16-0. 


The  Championship  street  game  was  played  on  the  campus  between 
Phillips  Street  and  English  Commons,  the  former  eleven  winning  the 
second  annual  Championship  after  a  prettily  played  contest.    The  winning 
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team  showed  more  science  than  their  opponents  and  also  outplayed  them 


in  team  work.  The 
Phillips  Street. 
Heillman 
Fuller 
Porter 
Harvey 
Bryer 
Symonds 
Davis 
Drew 
Belknap 
Laing 
Hine 


score  was  10-0,  and  the  men 
Position. 
Left  End 
Left  Tackle 
Left  Guard 
Centre 
Right  Guard 
Right  Tackle 
Right  End 
Quarterback 
Left  Half 
Right  Half 
Fullback 


lined  up  as  follows  : 

English  Commons. 
Jackson 
Gillespie 
Finlay 
Morrow 
Staniford 
Butterworth 
Craig 
Sedgwick 
Burkett 
Branch 
Gray 


At  a  school  meeting,  held  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  27,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  school : 

Whereas,  For  the  past  three  years  the  Exeter  school  has  presented 
on  her  teams  men  who  were  not  in  any  fair  sense  amateurs ;  and 

Whereas,  The  make-up  of  their  foot-ball  team  this  year  was  an 
insult  to  lovers  of  pure  sports  and  some  of  their  players  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  amateur  ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in- 
definitely postpone  all  further  contests  with  the  Exeter  school. 
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Clippings. 


A  DECISION. 

As  a  maid  so  nice, 

With  step  precise 

Tripped  o'er  the  ice, 
She  slipped  ;  her  care  in  vain. 

And  at  the  fall, 

With  usual  gall, 

The  school-boys  call, 
"  Third  down  ;  two  feet  to  gain." 

Brunonian. 

MUSICAL. 

A  German  band  musician  fat, 

Stood  playing  one  day  in  the  square. 

He  said  when  the  wind  blew  off  his  hat, 
"  That's  a  very  /am Mar  air." 

Brunonian. 

REJOICING. 

Unfurl  the  starry  banner 

And  fling  it  to  the  breeze  ! 
Let  every  one  be  joyful 

On  land  and  on  the  seas. 
No  more  I  live  in  sadness, 

I've  banished  fear  and  dread; 
You  ask  me  why  this  gladness  ? 

Her  father's  bull-dog 's  dead  ! 

Cornell  Era. 

BY  CANDLELIGHT. 

I'm  a  diligent  student, 
Both  skilful  and  prudent, 

My  labors  I  never  will  cease  ; 
Though  by  modern  ideas 
Some  swear,  it  appears, 

I  get  all  my  light  from  Grease. 

Brunonian. 


|  An  astronomer's  life  is  a  very  hard  strife, 
With  star'mg  for  an  occupation. 
He  will  never  know  of  the  ills  below, 
But  will  die  some  time  of  .f/^rvation. 

Ex. 

WHEN   HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS. 

Dear  heart,  to  see  thy  lovely  face, 
To  meet  thy  smiling  gaze, 

Is  bliss  for  him  who  holds  the  ace, 
Which  gaily  down  he  plays. 

Brunonian. 

THE  REASON. 

He  says  her  hands  are  slender 
And  her  eyes  divinely  tender, 
And  that  all  the  Graces  lend  her 
All  the  charms  that  they  can  spare. 
"  Her  gait,"  he  cries,  how  airy  ! 
And  her  lips  outvie  the  cherry, 
And  see  how  the  sunbeams  tarry 
When  they  light  upon  her  hair. 

But  to  me  she's  simply  frightful, 
And  I'm  sure  her  temper's  spiteful, 
I  can  nothing  see  delightful, — 
Neither  eye,  nor  lip,  nor  curl. 

And  her  heart  ?  Well,  I  confess  it, 
Would  delight  me  to  possess  it, 
But  alas  !  —  perhaps  you  guess  it  — 


She's  the  other  fellow's  girl. 

Inlander. 

A  man  sat  reading  at  the  club, 
Well  versed  in  prose  and  rhymes  ; 

And  spite  of  culture,  this  remains, 
He  was  behind  the  times  ! 

Williams  Weekly. 
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AN   UNREWARDED  DEED. 

blackville  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Virginia- Pennsylvania  line.  In  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  town,  and  consequently 
in  the  "  Keystone  State,"  lived,  just 
before  the  war,  a  free  colored  man, 
called  Pete,  and  his  faithful  wife. 

A  number  of  almost  miraculous  es- 
capes made  by  slaves  on  the  Virginia 
plantations  through  this  town,  had  not 
served  to  improve  the  feeling  between 
our  friend  and  the  white  inhabitants. 

Late  one  fall  evening  when  the  sky 
was  dark  and  promised  to  add  to  the 
rain  already  fallen,  three  horsemen,  be- 
spattered with  mud  from  head  to  foot, 
galloped  up  to  the  little  tavern.  After- 
wards seated  around  the  open  fireplace, 
where  a  very  welcome  blaze  was  encir- 
cling some  logs,  they  began  to  discuss 
the  object  which  brought  them  there. 

It  seemed  that  two  valuable  slaves 
had  escaped  somewhere  down  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  then  supposably  making 
their  way  northward.  Large  rewards 
had  been  offered  for  their  capture,  and 
influenced  by  them,  these  men,  of  a  not 
very  high  class,  had  started  out  in  pur- 
suit. 

An  old  inhabitant  of  the  place,  who 
was  lazily  drinking  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  chancing  to  catch  the  end  of 
the  conversation,  said  he  would  "  wager 


age. 

his  boots  if  they  was  in  that  town  they'd 
be  found  at  old  Pete's." 

As  it  was  still  light  enough  to  distin- 
guish objects,  they  at  once  started  for 
the  little  cabin  where  our  friend  lived. 
When  they  arrived  there  one  of  them 
dismounted,  and  rapped  soundly  at  the 
door.  The  summons  was  answered  by 
Mrs.  Pete,  who,  in  no  agreeable  tone 
asked  what  they  wanted.  The  man 
threw  back  his  head,  and  in  a  most  con- 
temptuous tone  stated  his  errand.  "  It's 
jes'  none  o'  your  business  who's  in  hyar, 
an'  you'd  better  cl'ar  out,"  was  the  an- 
swer. He  then  demanded  admittance. 
It  was  at  once  refused  point-blank.  '  Well 
then,"  sneered  he,  with  a  mouthful  of 
oaths,  as  he  advanced  threateningly, 

"by  ,  I'm  going  in,  no  matter  what 

you  say.  See  !  "  The  plucky  woman 
jumped  behind  the  door,  seized  an  axe, 
and  planting  herself  at  the  entrance, 
said,  while  nourishing  the  weapon  over 
her  head,  "  Come  in  then  ;  but  you'll 
have  to  do  it  over  my  dead  body." 

The  huge  negress  towering  up  in  the 
doorway  was  no  laughing  matter,  so  the 
others  came  up  and  tried  to  appease 
her ;  but  with  no  effect.  An  offer  of 
money  simply  brought  a  sneer.  They 
drew  off  a  little  and  held  a  parley.  The 
right  was  evidently  on  her  side.  Al- 
though their  Virginia  warrants  covered 
the  southern  part  of  Blackville  they 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  northern, 
which  was  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only 
means  by  which  they  could  legally 
search  the  house  was  to  go  to  Waynes- 
burg,  the  county  seat,  twenty  miles 
away,  for  a  warrant.  This  they  deci- 
ded to  do,  and  one  of  them  started  off, 
leaving  the  others  to  guard  the  place. 

Soon  the  pent-up  rain  began  to  fall 
in  torrents,  making  the  clayish  roads 
something  frightful.  It  was  bitterly 
cold.  Still  horse  and  rider  floundered 
on ;  sometimes  up  a  steep  hill,  some- 
times through  a  swollen  torrent  in  a 
deep  gulch. 

Waynesburg  was  reached  about  mid- 
night, the  authorities  roused,  and  the 
warrant  procured,  and  back  they  turned. 
At  length  they  toiled  in  sight  of  the 
others,  half  frozen,  capering  around 
their  horses  and  biting  their  fingers. 

When  the  warrant  was  shown  to  the 
brave  colored  woman,  who  had  kept  her 
post  all  this  time,  she  at  once  let  them 
pass.  They  ransacked  the  house,  but 
without  finding  a  trace  of  the  refugees  ; 
and  angry  and  disappointed,  they  rode 
away. 

The  fact  was  that  the  two  slaves  had 
entered  th*.  house  just  as  the  men  rode 
up,  and  while  the  plucky  woman  was 
holding  them  at  bay  all  the  long,  cold 
night,  her  husband  was  leading  them 
farther  and  farther  away. 

And  the  best  part  of  the  story,  and  it 
is  strictly  true,  is  that  they  afterwards 
reached  Canada  in  safety. 

D.  G. 


AN  UNPLEASANT  EXPERIENCE. 

I  had  started  out  early  that  morning, 
with  a  light  heart,  a  lighter  purse,  and 
great  expectations.  A  friend  of  mine, 
an  old  Williams  man,  had  been  telling 
me  for  the  past  week  of  the  delights  of 
a  tramp  trip,  "  and,"  as  he  said,  "  a  very 
easy  way  to  pay  your  expenses  is  to 
take  some  little  article  along  and  stop 
at  a  few  doors  on  your  way."  Dicere 
est  facilius  quam  facere.  After  exam- 
ining several  standard  works,  from  Bun- 
yan's  "  Sighs  from  Hell,  or  the  Groans 
of  a  Damned  Soul,"  to  "  Six-toed  Pete, 
the  Cowboy  Avenger,"  I  decided  that 
some  really  useful  thing  would  make  the 
little  work  connected  with  its  sale  even 
lighter,  and  so  I  chose  needles.  As 
I  said,  I  had  left  home  early,  armed 
with  a  box  containing  a  hundred  cases, 
and  with  no  fixed  destination  in  view. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  the  thought 
came  to  mind  that  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  sell  the  few  cases  necessary  for  my 
expenses  soon  after  starting  out  each 
morning,  than  to  wait  until  evening 
when  all  tired  out.  Accordingly  I 
stepped  up  to  the  next  house  I  came 
to,  and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  my  hair 
the  while,  modestly  pulled  the  door- 
bell. No  answer.  Another  pull,  and 
the  knob  came  half  off,  and  a  noisy, 
discordant  jingling  reached  my  ears. 
A  bustling  little  woman  opened  the  door, 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Wall  —  " 

In  a  high  pitched  and  flouried  tone 
I  began : 
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"  Madam,  I  have  some  needle-cases, 
tastefully  arranged,  containing  all  the 
useful  and  handy  implements  of  the  trade. 
Needles  from  5  to  10  inclusive,  best 
Bessamer  steel,  drop  forged  and  ham- 
mer pointed,  warranted  not  to  rust  or 
corrode,  etc. 

I  paused  after  my  carefully  learned 
speech.  She  paused ;  and  then  with  a 
scornful  "  Is  that  all  ? "  slammed  the 
door  right  in  my  face. 

Collecting  my  frightened  self,  I  slunk 
off,  mortified  but  not  discouraged. 
"  Hope  beat  high  in  my  breast,"  and 
I  bravely  entered  the  next  house,  only 
to  be  obliged  to  listen,  after  I  had  got 
off  my  studied  speech,  to  a  long  riga- 
maroll  about  "  my  great  aunt,  who  died 
forty-two  year  ago  come  next  Independ- 
ence day,  who  kept  a  mil'nery  store, 
an'  when  she  died  left  her  prop'ty  to  we 
six  cousins,  an'  so  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing this  morning;  but  they's  pretty 
an'  tasteful  arranged,  as  you  say." 

Escaping  from  this  with  all  possible 
alacrity,  I  proceeded  on  my  weary  way, 
and  all  through  that  hot,  dusty  August 
day  I  tramped  along  hearing  everything 
from  a  rough  "  Damn  yes,  git  out "  to  a 
kindly  "  I  don't  care  for  the  needles, 
but  won't  you  have  a  glass  of  cool 
water  ? " 

Worn  out,  nervously  and  physically, 
I  went  to  bed  in  a  little  hotel  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night,  barely  six  miles  from 
home,  resolved  never  to  peddle  another 
thing  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  took  the  train  for  home  the  follow- 


ing day  having  sold  my  needle-cases  at 
half  cost,  a  the  littlte  village  store. 

Baka. 

"  Go,  Antony,  command  thy  host," 
Said  Cleopatra,  with  a  sigh  ; 

"  Fight  for  her  who  loves  you  most ; 
Go  forth  to  conquer  or  to  die." 

And  then  the  mighty  Roman  spoke, 
And  placed  his  head  upon  her  breast ; 

"  Methinks 't  were  better  far  to  stay 
Behind  with  my  own  sweet  hostess." 

D.  H.  '95. 

GEOMETRY,  OR  CIGARETTES. 

"  Doctor,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  a  great 
favor ;  I  want  to  drop  Geometry." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  an  unusual  request, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  very,  very  seldom 
grant,  and  —  but,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had 
had  a  run  of  fever  ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  have  come 
for.  It  will  explain  the  request  I  have 
just  made. 

"  Last  evening  I  was  studying  Geom- 
etry for  the  third  consecutive  hour.  I 
was  very  tired,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
groaning  a  good  deal  over  my  hard  lot, 
and  swearing  heartily  at  each  new  prop- 
osition which  met  my  weary  eyes.  As  I 
was  pronouncing  a  most  comprehensive 
curse  upon  Geometry  in  general,  a  con- 
fused murmuring  came  to  my  ears,  ap- 
parently from  just  outside  the  room. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  burst  open,  and, 
to  my  surprise  and  terror,  there  enterej 
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a  great  crowd  of  animated  geometric 
figures,  all  wearing  the  most  malevolent 
grins  upon  their  angular  features.  Tri- 
angles, squares,  circles,  pentagons,  octa- 
gons, decagons,  all  came  leaping,  roll- 
ing, bounding  up,  and  began  to  execute 
a  most  horrible  war-dance  about  me, 
crying  loudly  for  revenge. 

"  Then  followed  a  most  awful  me- 
lee, in  which  I  was  decidedly  worsted, 
and  was  just  about  to  fall,  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  when  suddenly  all  drew 
back,  and  were  quiet.  A  solemn  hush 
fell  over  the  room,  broken  only  by  a 
faint  swishing  sound,  like  that  made  by 
a  great  fan.  With  an  effort,  for  a  great 
terror  had  seized  me,  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  the  door,  and — horrible  !  horrible  ! — 
there  I  beheld  the  worst  foe  of  all,  an 
old  enemy  of  mine,  an  immense  figure, 
which  embraced  the  process  of  super- 
position, slowly  advancing  upon  me, 
and  as  slowly  flopping  together  his 
great  wing-like  sides.  Oh,  what  a  sick- 
ening dread  came  over  me,  for  I  at  once 
devined  his  purpose  —  to  crush  me  to 
death. 

"  I  heard  the  loud  applause  which 
was  now  beginning  to  rise  on  every 
side.  I  could  even  distinguish  the  slow 
and  indistinct  murmur  of  the  approach- 
ing fiend,  for  like  a  breath  of  wind 
came  the  words,  '  To  be  proved,  that 
the  solid  body  of  any  one  who  speaks 
ill  of  our  race  must  be  reduced  to  a 
plane  surface.'  I  stopped  my  ears.  I 
would  hear  no  more. 

"  On,  on,  came  the  dread  monster, 


till  I  could  feel  his  cold  breath  upon  my 
cheek.  I  tried  to  scream.  I  could  not. 
Relentlessly  his  hard  sides  —  I  had 
never  before  realized  how  hard — closed 
upon  me  ;  the  applause  of  the  on-lookers 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  I  knew 
no  more.  The  frightful  creature  had 
killed  me  —  had  crushed  me  to  death. 

"  And,  Doctor,  the  worst  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  all  true.  Geometry  is 
completely  wearing  me  out." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
kindly  I  thought,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
won  my  case.  Then,  looking  straight 
through  me  with  those  keen  eyes  of 
his,  he  said, — 

"  Stop  smoking  cigarettes." 

Chiko. 


HE  SAW  THE  POINT. 

"  What  answer  wouldst  give  if  asked  to 
be  mine  ? " 
She  blushingly  answered,  "Guess." 
And  when  he  inquired,  "  With  what 
would  it  rhyme  ?  " 
She  answered  him  simply  "  Guess." 

Syracuse  Herald. 

A  VINDICATION. 

Sweet  Phyllis'  locks  the  fashions  keep, 
First  black,  then  brown,  then  auburn 
deep, 

And  people  say  she  dyes  them  ; 
But  that's  a  scandal  most  unfair, 
A  wicked  libel  I  can  swear, 

For  I  know  where  she  buys  them. 

Brunonian. 
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Xeaves  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'20. — Mr.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  agitators  in  anti- 
slavery  days,  passed  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day, Nov.  2 2d,  at  his  residence  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  is  still  bright  and  vigorous, 
despite  his  ninety  years.  He  was  pres- 
ent recently  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  portrait  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Grammar  School. 

'43. — John  Edmands  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  Mercantile  Library  'Of  Phil- 
adelphia for  nearly  forty  years,  and  has 
been  a  librarian  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod. The  collection  in  Philadelphia, 
under  his  management,  has  increased 
from  13,000  to  170,000  volumes. 

>46-'49-'58-*65-'73-'75.-Mr.  F.  H. 
Page,  of  the  last  Seminary  class,  was 
ordained  at  Union  Church,  Boston,  Nov. 
23,  as  assistant  pastor  to  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Boynton,  '75.  Dr.  Tucker  preached 
the  sermon.  Rev.  R.  Tobey,  '73,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Seabury,  '65,  had  other 
parts,  while  Prof.  J.  Phelps  Taylor  '58, 
Hon.  Eleazar  Boynton  '46,  and  Edward 
Burgess  '49,  were  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

'57.— Rev.  B.  M.  Fullerton,  D.D.,  has 
resigned  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Congre- 


gational  parish  at  Waltham,  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  Jan.  1st. 

'64. — Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Lawrence, 
Yale,  '68,  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Baltimore,  died  Nov.  9th, 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  ministers  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  an  earnest  student  of  social 
problems,  and  in  order  to  better  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  conditions  of 
life  as  they  are  presented  to-day,  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  tenement  house  in 
one  of  the  worst  sections  of  Baltimore. 

'85. — John  Strong  is,  this  winter,  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  Munich,  Germany. 

'85. — James  Hardy  Ropes,  who  is 
abroad  on  the  Seminary  Fellowship,  is 
at  the  University  of  Kiel  for  the  winter. 

'88. — John  L.  Russell  died  at  Great 
Barrington,  Vt.,  Nov.  20. 

'82. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lit- 
erary World  there  are  very  complimen- 
tary notices  of  George  R.  Carpenter 
and  William  M.  Fullerton,  both  Andover 
men,  and  both  graduates  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  '86.  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  English 
Department  of  Columbia  College,  and 
Mr.  Fullerton  has  for  some  time  been 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
limes.  While  in  college  they  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  Harvard 
Monthly. 
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Books. 


Massachusetts  :  Its  Historians  and 
Its  History,  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams. 

The  book  recently  issued  under  the 
above  title  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin, and  Co.  is  in  their  usual  tasteful 
form  and  will  be  sure  to  commend  itself 
to  all  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  liberty  and  the  political 
equality  of  man.  Progress  in  these  di- 
rections, the  author  tells  us,  is  the 
"  Theme  and  plot  of  all  modern  his- 
tory," and  must  possess  especial  inter- 
est for  Americans.  He  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  admirable  lesson  we 
have  taught  the  world,  and  illustrates 
the  situation,  past  and  present,  through 
the  review  of  Massachusetts'  political 
and  civil  action  which  he  calls  "  only  a 
scene  in  the  great  world  drama." 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  glorious 
political  record  is  presented  by  the  re- 
ligious history  of  New  England  which 
Mr.  Adams  regards  as  "  scarcely  credi- 
table," and  by  means  of  frequent  quota- 
tions from  undoubted  authorities,  af- 
firms that,  respecting  all  matters  relig- 
ious, the  Puritans  followed  precisely  the 
course  which  drove  them  from  their 
mother  land. 

With  refreshing  frankness  he  arraigns 
Massachusetts  historians  as  deceivers. 
Too  little  regard  for  facts  has  resulted 
well  nigh  in  ancestor  worship.  He  asks 
that  a  searching  light  be  thrown  upon 


our  religious  record,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Puritan  Fathers  be  subjected  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  men  of  to-day. 

This  is  a  striking  book  and  merits  a 
careful  reading. 

W.  M.  G. 

George  William  Curtis,  by  William 
Winter. 

The  title  alone  of  this  book  should  be 
a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  aver- 
age reader,  but  a  few  words  in  addition 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  book  is  not  the  work  of  a  harsh 
critic,  ready  and  practical  in  his  voca- 
tion, who  passes  over  faults  and  virtues 
alike  with  an  unfeeling  hand;  it  is  the 
labor  of  a  true  artist,  the  delicate  tribute 
of  a  sincere  friend. 

The  character  of  Curtis  is  beautifully 
drawn,  and  one  almost  fancies  one  can 
see  the  "  kindly-earnest,  brave,  far-see- 
ing man."  His  style  of  oratory  as  com- 
pared with  Everett,  Sumner,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  others  of  that  school  is  brief- 
ly but  comprehensively  dwelt  upon.  The 
author  regards  Curtis'  leaving  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  field  of  literature  proper  in 
which  he  excelled  for  that  of  politics,  as 
the  sacrifice  of  a  man  who  cannot  en- 
dure the  knowledge  of  existing  evil 
without  undertaking  some  actual  ag- 
gressive work  for  its  righting. 

A  beautiful  closing  to  a  beautiful 
book  is  a  brief  monody  on  the  great  es- 
sayist. D.  G. 
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I\J\  J  ,  FURNISHER, 
Underwear. 

Fleeced  Merino,  $1.00. 
lialbriggan,  close  fitting,  $1.50. 

Wool,  $  1. 50  to  $4.00. 
Jaros  Hygienic,  all  grades. 

Neck  Dress. 

New  Effects  50  cents,  $1.00,  and 
$1.50. 


509  Washington  St.,  corner  West. 

641  Washington  St,  cor.  Koylston, 
.  .    BOSTON,  MASS.   .  . 

Cloves. 

Russian  Kassan,  $1.50. 
Long  and  Short  Fingers. 
Fownes,  Dent's  and  Perrins,  in 
great  variety. 

Collars. 

Copley  Square,  Charlesgate, 
Pathfinder. 


Umbrellas. 

$2.00  Extra  Value  Close  Folding,  $5.00. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Our  stock  of  Clothing  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1893-94  is  now  ready 
in  all  departments. 

We  believe  we  can  show  continued  improvement  in  the  cut  and  finish 
of  our  Ready-made  Garments  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  overlooked  • 
the  necessity  for  moderate  prices. 

In  Furnishing  Goods,  an  exceptionally  rich  and  handsome  line,  rep- 
resenting the  best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in  London  for  this  season's 
use. 

Catalogues,  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 
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YOUNG'S  HOTEL. 


J.  R.  WHIPPLE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE. 


W.  E.  Stratton  and  W.  P.  Hovey 

TEACHER  OF 

P>cmjo,  (iaitar,  Mandolin. 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  end  Mandolins.  Andover  Tuesdays. 
J^^Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  P.  0.  Block,  Lowell,  Mass. 


P^rjrjsylvarjia  Railroad. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Steel  rails  and  rock  ballasted  road-bed,  free  from  dust,  smoke  and  cinders;  five  daily  express 
trains  to  the  West ;  twenty-seven  trains  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  ;  twelve  trains  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington  from  Cortlandt  or  Debrosses  Street  Ferries,  New  York. 
For  time  tables,  call  at  hotels  and  at  steamship  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 
GEO.  M.  ROBERTS,  Pass.  Agent.  CHAS.  E.  PUGH,  Gen.  Manager. 

N.  E.  District,  205  Washington  St.,  Boston.  J.  R.  WOOD,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 
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£be  Hnfcover  iPrese, 

Printing  ano  £iiai  nuino. 

Zbc  Hntovcr  townsman, 

Anioucr  Xtruas. 

Gbc  Hnfcover  Bookstore, 

Books  ano  Stationery. 


C.  T.  BRIGGS.  W.  A.  ALLYN. 

Briggs  &  Allyn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

Every  description  of  Finish,  Hard-Wood  Veneered  Doors,  Mouldings, 
of  All  Kinds.    Stair  Builders. 

Lawrence,  ^\ass. 

J.  H.  SAFFORD.  L.  P.  COLLINS. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

National  Route  to  the  West. 

Only  line  via  Washington  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  West  and  Southwest 
Tickets  at  the  Lowest  Rates.    For  full  information  apply  to 

A.  J.  5I/V\ONS,  N.  E.  P.  A. 

211  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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JAMES  WARD,  JR., 

PRODUCES  THE  FINEST 

CATALOGUE  AND  MAGAZINE  WORK. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

JAS.  WARD,  JR„  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

CORNER  OF  METHUEN  AND  FRANKLIN  STS.,        ....        LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

CALF  SKIN  BOOTS,  -  $4.00  to  $7.00  A  PAIR. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Russet  apcl  Paterjt  Leather 

Boots  and  Shoes  at  Low  Prices. 
Thayer,  McNeil  &  Hodgkins,  47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


THE 

Mansion  House 

On  the  Hill, 

NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

In  the  summer  season  the  house  is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout,  with  hot  water. 
Terms,  $12.50  to  $17  00  a  week. 
$2.50  per  day. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,     -    -  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Prop'r. 


First-class  Livery  and  Hoarding  Stable.  Ele- 
gant New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages  furnished 
for  all  occasions. 

Elm  Square,  Andover. 


CHARLES    H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 

DENTIST. 

OFFICE  HOURS : 
8.30  to  12.30  a.  m.;  2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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STUDENTS'  OUTFITS. 

Gbapman'sJDmtng  IRooms. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Hooks,  Kerosene  Oil,  Ink, 
Canned  Goods,  etc.    Everything  pertaining  to 
Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 


THE  RELIAliLE  INSIDE   ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at  7  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegar.t  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  40  North  River,  7  a  in.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  forj  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  6  p.m.,  connecting  at  New 
London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  lfoston  at 
6.45  a.m. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities ;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 

No  extra  charge  for  seat  in  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 


5  Hours,  40  Minutes, 

BY 

THE  WHITE  TRAIN 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York, 

Via  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other.  This  train  runs  86  miles  without  a  stop 
Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  due  at  Termini  8.40 
p m;  Sundays, leave  at  3 p.m.,  due  at  9  p.m.;  this 
train  carries  through  Parlor  Cars,  Royal  Buffet 
Smoker  and  Coaches;  Dining  Car  between  Boston 
and  Williamantic.  Fare,  $6  in  coach ;  $1  extra  if 
a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is  desired.  Unlimited  capac- 
ity on  this  train  for  carrying  passengers.  The  cars 
are  lighted  by  PrntSCh  gas  and  heated  by  steam. 
No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed  service. 


For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor-Car,  and  Staterooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 

L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent,  (      RONTON      1  M-  El  I'KRVEV,  Ticket  Agent. 
322  Washington  St.  /      LJkJZj  1  UH.     ^       Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

I.  D.  BARTON,  Gen.  Supt. 


GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar$, 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded.    Ice  cold 
Soda  with  pure  Fruit  Juices. 

flain  Street,  Andover. 


\V.  R.  BABCOCK,  Gen.  Pas.  Agent. 

"Fair  maid,"  quoth  he, 
"I  beg  of  thee 

To  fly,  to  fly,  to  fly  with  me." 

"Young  fellow,"  quoth  she 

"Now  don't  you  be 

Too  fly,  too  fly,  too  fly  with  me." 
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1893 


FALL. 


1893 


WALL  PAPERS 


Arriving  every  week.  Large  invoices  of  new  styles 
We  are  sole  agents  for  the  celebrated  Birge  papers ; 
also  lor  William  Campbell  &  Co's.  Neither  of 
these  manufacturers  are  in  the  Pool  ami  have  not 
raised  the  prices.  Buying  as  jobbers,  we  can  sell 
accordingly.  We  bang  wall  papers,  tint  ceilings 
and  walls,  paint  interiors,  do  white-washing,  and 
hang  window  shades. 

BLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  Blank  Books  and 
Fine  Stationery,— consisting  of  Marcus  Ward's 
Samuel  Ward's  and  Whiting's— to  be  found  in  Law- 
rence. Blank  Book  Manufactory  and  Book  Bind- 
ery connected  with  our  store.  Agent  for  Dennison's 
Goods.  Local  publishers  of  the  Lawrence  Direc- 
tory. 

W.  j£.  IRice, 

195  and  197  ESSEX  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott. 


Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 


OFfMCE.HCURS; 

Till  g  a.m.:  1  to  3  and  7  to  9  p.m. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

HOURS ; 

Till  S.30  a.m.:  I  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 


J.  E.  5EAR5, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboee  ano  IRubbers. 

Kepaiiing  Neatly  and  Promptly  Done. 

riain  Street,   =    =   Andover,  Hass. 

J.  H.  Chandler, 

Periodicals  and  Paper  Novels. 


Choice   Confectionery.     Cigars  and 
Cigarettes. 


MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


Tbos.  E.  Rhodes, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY, 

Ire  Cream,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
Soda,  Etc.   Lunch  Boom. 
St.  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,   -    =    Andover,  Mass. 

T.  J.  FARMER, 

FISH  and  OYSTERS, 

Lobsters  and  Canned  Goods.' 
P.  O,  Ave.,  (Jndoaen 
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Frank  Russell, 


Xawrcnce,  flDass. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


N,  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

DEALER  IX 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

Chemicals,  AUl  Applies,  Etc. 
101  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


Special  Rates  to  P.  A.  Men. 
Elevator  to  Studio. 


Fr&nK  E.  Gleason, 

DEALER  in 

COAL,  WOOD, 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office,  Carter's  Block,  Main  Street,  Andover. 
Yard,  Near  the  Freight  Station  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 


Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO. 

Central  Street,  Andover. 


L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

MANUFACTURING 

CONFECTIONER, 

Barnard's  block, 
riain  Street,    -   -    Andover,  flass. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 


DEALER  IN 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TIN  A X I ) 
SHEET-IRON  WARE. 

Essex  Street.  Andover,  flass. 
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SMITH  &  MANNING. 


Dry  Good?,  Groc«ri«s,  Etc. 

Essex  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


BROWN'S 

ANDOVER  .v  BOSTON 

EXPRESS 

BOSTON  OFFICES. 

34  Court  Square,  37  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston 
Express.  Ajjent  for  Adams,  United  States, 
and  New  York  and  Boston  Dispatch 
Express  Companies. 


B.  B.  TUTTLE, 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 
from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 


The  Most  Durable. 
The  Only  Comfortable. 

The  toes  are  not  distorted  as 
by  the  old  style  stocking,  and 
the  big  toe,  having  room  enough,  stays  inside. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Mail. 
Men's  :  4  prs.  heavy,  medium,  or  fine  cotton:  S  pr» 
soft  Lisle;  2  prs.  merino,  worsted  or  wool.  SI  .00 
Women's  :    Black  cotton  or  natural  Balbriggan 
50c.   Black  Cashmere.  7.1c. 
Mention  size  shoe,  and  whether  fin's  or  woman's. 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Application. 

WAUKENHOSE  COMPANY,  76  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


C.  A.  Lawrence  &  Son, 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 


ALLEN  HUSTON'S 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHERS !  HARLEQUIN  ICE  CREAM 


1 8 1  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 


CATERING  FOR  PARTIES  AND  SPREADS. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY'S, 

NEW  AND  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table. 

By  Dr.  Holmes.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
two  portraits  and  60  illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle.  A  superb  gift.  2  vols.,  crown  Svo., 
$5.00. 

The  Old  Garden. 

And  Other  Verses.  By  Margaret  Deland. 
Holiday  Edition.  With  over  100  exquisite 
illustrations  in  color  by  Walter  Crane.  Beau- 
tifully printed  and  bound,  $4.00. 

Deephaven. 

By  Sarah  Ornk  Jevvett.  Holiday  Edition. 
With  about  50  illustrations  by  C.  H.  and 
Marcia  O,  Woodbury.  A  beautiful  volume. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 

And  Other  Poems  of  the  Home.  By  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  New  Holiday  Edition.  With 
new  photogravure  illustrations  by  several 
artists.  Tastefully  bound.  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  "  Snow-Bound,"  and  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal."  $1.50. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality,  in 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Life. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Bos*on.  i2mo.,  $1.50. 
Dr.  Gordon  here  presents  the  fruits  of 
thoughtful  study  on  the  Immortal  Life,  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  world's  deepest  poetry 
and  philosophy,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
in  the  life  and  words  of  Christ. 

The  Son  of  a  Prophet. 

By  George  Anson  Jackson.  i6mo,  $1.25. 
An  historical  story  of  great  interest,  giving  a 
view  of  times  and  persons  possessing  a  kind 
of  sacred  fascination.  The  scene  is  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon, 
and  the  author  is  very  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  create  the  character  of  the  man  who 
wrote  the  wonderful  Book  of  Job. 

Letters  of  Asa  Gray. 

Edited  by  Jane  Loring  Gray.    With  por 


traits  and  other  illustrations.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  $4. 

Professor  Gray  was  not  only  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  botanists,  but  a  man  of  rare  scientific 
genius  and  equal  literary  skill.  His  letters  are 
highly  valuable  for  the  range  and  interest  of 
their  subjects,  and  attractive  by  virtue  of  their 
charming  style  and  the  very  engaging  personal- 
ity they  reveal. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.    From  entirely  new 
plates,  printed  from  large  type,  on  opaque 
paper,  and  bound  in  flexible  covers.    With  a 
steel  portrait     Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 
Longfellow's   Complete    Poems  (including 
Christus)  in  a  form  which  promises  to  be  the 
ideal   one-volume  edition  of  this  universally 
popular  poet. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

New  Handy-Volume  Edition.    In  five  vol- 
umes, 16  mo,  printed  from  large   type,  on 
opaque  paper,  bound  in  a  simple  but  very 
attractive  style,  and  put  up  a  cloth  box.  $6.25. 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  edition,  from 
new  plates,  and  all   the   details   have  been 
studied  to  make  it  the  favorite  one  for  lovers  of 
choice  books. 

Two  Bites  At  a  Cherry. 

With  Other  Tales.  A  Book  of  the  Best 
Short  Stories.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
author  of  "  Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  Stor- 
ies," etc.    i6mo.  $1.25. 

A  Japanese  Interior. 

By  Alice  M  Bacon,  author  of  "Japanese 
Girls  and  Women."  i6mo,  $1.25.  A  book 
of  equal  value  and  interest,  describing,  from 
personal  observation,  Japanese  home  and 
school  life,  theatres,  traveling  hotels,  temples 
food,  dress,  dolls'  festivals,  fireworks,  the 
climate,  earthquakes,  etc. 

A  Native  of  Winby,  and  Other 
Tales. 

By  Sarah  Ornf.  Jewett.    i6mo,  $1.25. 
Seven  delightful  stories  of  New  England,  in 
which  Miss  Jewett  is  unsurpassed,  and  two 
Irish-American  stories  equally  good. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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F.  ABRAHAfl, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Cigars  and  Smokers'  Articles. 

Meerschaum  pipes  made  to  order  and  repaired.     Headquarters  For  Surbrug's  Golden 
Sceptre,  the  finest  mixtnre  for  the  pipe. 

25,  27,  29  Court  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCHUMACHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Bsst  Equipped  Factories  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the 

manufacture  of 

Gymnastic  Apparatus. 

Inquire  into  the  merits  of  our  goods.    We  equip  Gymnasiums  complete.    Get  our  figures. 

103  to  121  West  State  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Boston  &  Hlban^  IRatlroafc. 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH  CAR  LINE  FROM 
NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  WEST. 


Q'HORTEST  and  QUICKEST  route  to  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
^  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  only 
line  from  New  England  running  DINING  CARS  to  the  West  Accom- 
modations in  Sleeping  and  Drawing-Room  Cars  reserved  any  number  of 
days  in  advance,  on  application  to  Ticket  Agent,  232  Washington  St., 
or  to  A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Ras.  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FINE  SUITS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


We  have  engaged  this  season  the  capacity  of  six  of  our  best  American  Mills  in  turning  out 
for  us  both  fine  and  medium  grade  fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear,  which  we  havemade  up  into 
the  suits  for  young  men  now  ready  on  our  counters.  The  goods  which  have  been  produced  for 
us  are  marvels  of  ingenious  and  durable  construction,  illustrating  the  skillfulness  possessed  by  the 
American  loom. 

The  perfection  attained  in  ready-made  clothing  seems  to  have  reached  its  height  during  the 
year  1893,  and  any  garment  made  by  us  can  be  dissected  so  as  to  expose  the  entire  workman- 
ship and  trimmings  from  the  inward  skeleton  to  the  finishing  touches  of  buttons  and  stitching, 
without  any  danger  of  discovering  unreliable  ingredients  either  in  conception  or  workmanship. 


From  the  Best  American  Looms. 


$20,  $22  and  $25. 

A.  SHUMAN  &  CO.,  Op 


GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTERS, 


BOSTON. 


Boston,  Mass. 


H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO. 
ENGRAVERS, 

Paper  TVlercbants, 
Stationers,  Fountain  Pens. 


Diamond  Frame, 


Cushion  Tires;  Tangent  Spokes,  nickeled 


to  intersections;  stronger  and  handsomer  than 
direct  spokes.  Diamond  Frame,  brazed 
at  all  points.  Easy  Garford  Saddle. 
New  Mail  pattern  low  handle  bar. 


Also,  New  Mail,  Ladies'  Pattern,  ....  $100 


(T^=  20  per  cent  discount  to  Students 
of  Phillips  Academy. 


J[^=See  them  and  get  Catalogue  and  list  of 
second-hand  wheels.  Bargains. 


New  Mail,  Pneumatics,    $120  and  5150 

New  Mail,  Boys'  Diamond,  $60 

Other  makes  Boys  Safeties,  $35 


3  BEACON  ST.,  -  BOSTON. 


Wm.  Read  &  Sons,  Manufacturers, 


107  Washington  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 

3  PARK  ST.,  and  480  B0YLST0N  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Class  Photographers 
To  '94. 

Make  a  specialty  of  all  fine  and  Artistic  Photographic  Work. 
Large  Sepia  Portraits,  exquisitely  finished  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Special  rates  to  all  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Citizens  of  Andover  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize 
our  studio.    Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  our  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
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Horace  Partridge  &  Co., 

335  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTER 

Our  representative  will  visit  Andover  about  every  two  weeks  and  all 
orders  with  which  you  may  favor  him  will  be  given  our  careful  attention. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

Clothing 

Groceies! 

AND  GENT' 

Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 

rurnisning  Goods. 

Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety, 

All  the  Latest  Styles  in  Hats  and 

Canned  Meats, 

Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 

Full  Line  of  Fine  Candies. 

Pressing  done  at  reasona- 

ble Prices. 

J  W.  Dean. 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 

EMI  SQUARE,         -         ANDOER,  M  ASS  . 

HENRY  P  .  IVOYE 

Table  Board. 

FURNITURE. 

Commons  Dining  Hall,          $3.00  Per  Week. 
Mai  land  House,                      #5.00  l'er  Week. 

Park  treet,  A  ndover. 

Wm.  Marland,  Prop. 
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PHILLIP?  fVCADEAYY, 

Aodover,  A^zvsj. 


CECIL  F.  P,  BANCROFT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal. 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteeen  candidates  went  to 
colleges  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  Sept.  13,  1893,  and  closes  June  21,  1S94,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  selected. 
The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue  address  Principal  Ban 
croft. 


Br*hom  OP  863 
Broadway,  N.  y. 


140  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 


Bon  Bons 


AND 


CHOCOLATES. 

Purity  of  Materials  and  deliciousness 
of  Flavor.   Unexcelled.  Novel- 
ties in  Fancy  Baskets  and 
Bonbonnieres. 

CANDIES, 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  [of 
the  country  by  mail  or  express.  Mail  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention. 


Galvin  Bros. 


Florists! 


124  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


BRANCH  !  HOTEL  VENDOME. 

Telephone,  No.  194,  Boston. 
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F.  A.  C0RB1N. 

Importing  Tailor. 

1000  Cb&pel  Street, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


J,  C.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Tailor  ^  Outfitter 

Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando- 
dover  every  two  weeks  showing 
samples  of  the  latest 
styles. 


21  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  CO. 

337  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


O.  A.  Jenkins  &  Co. 

<5oIkge  Hatters. 


CORRECT  STYLES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

CANES,  UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 

407  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


LEADING 
STYLES  OF 

WINTER 

SUITINGS, 
FURNISHINGS, 
ETC. 

J.M.  Bradley  &  Co., 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


IDol.  3. 


1RO.  4. 
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FEBRUARY,  1894. 


CONTENTS. 

Religion  at  Harvard,  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer,  '65, 
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The  Price  of  Miss  Daisy,  Venus,       .  ... 

A  Rhyme  of  the  Sea,  (Poem),  ,S*.  R.  K., 

The  Hawaiian  Complication, 

A  Democratic  View,  Louis  E.  Guillow, 
A  Republican  View,  Hiram  Bingham  Jr., 

Including  an  Angel,  Sidney  R.  Kennedy,  . 

Francis  A.  Parkman,  Donald  Gordon, 

The  Mystery  of  November  Eleventh,  A.  B.  Emery. 
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153 
155 
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Hnfcover,  fIDass. 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

A\ainufacturins»  Retailor;. 

IDtgb  (Srabe  ClotbtnQ, 

FROn  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  EVENING  DRESS  SUITS  CON- 
STANTLY ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

MACKINTOSHES. 


Largest  dealers  in  Mackintoshes  in  the  United 
States,  Prices,  $5  to  $30.  Fine  Black  Coat, 
Tailor  Made,  $10  and  $15.  Latest  Style 
Box  Coat,  $18.  Rubber  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


METROPOLITAN  ROBBER  CO., 

CLEVE  &  KRIM,      49  SUMMER  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS. 
SPECIAL  10  PER  CENT.  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
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New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 


liETWEEN 


The  RELIABLE  INSIDE  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Solid  Vestibuled 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  7.05  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegar.t  Steamers  of  the  line;  tlue  New 
York,  Pier  40  North  River,  7  am.,  making  close 
ronnections  with  trains  tor  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  5  30  p.  m.,  connecting  at 
New  London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Bos- 
ton at  9.00  a  in. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities ;  avoiding  point  .Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  Car,  and  state-rooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 
L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent.  (     DflOTftM     I  M. 
38%  Washington  Street.       I    DUO  I  UN.  I 
G.  F.  Randolph,  Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.      W.  R.  Babcock,  Gen'l  Pas.  Agent 


The  "White  Train" 


BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK, 

IN  SIX  HOURS, 

Via  New  York  &  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other. 

Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  daily,  due  at  Termi- 
ni 9  00  p.m;  this  train  carries  through  Parlor  Cars, 
Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  Coaches;  Dining  Car  be- 
tween Boston  and  Williamantic.  Fare,  $5  in  coach ; 
$1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is  desired.  Un- 
limited capacity  on  this  train  for  carrying  passen- 
gers. The  cars  are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heat- 
ed by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed 
service. 


E.  HERVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth  and  Providence  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  (i  p.  in.  week- 
days, and  7/>.  in,'  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  atFall  River  in  8o  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 
SHORE  LINE,  ALL  RAIL,  TO  NEW  YORK. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  "BAY  STATE  EXPRESS."  Limited  service.  5-hour  train.  Composed  en- 
tirely of  Parlor  Cars. 

10.03  A.  id.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

LOO  P.  M.  AETERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

3  P.  M.  SHORE  LINE  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New 

York  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
5  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
jj^='Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 
J.  R.  KENDRICK,  3rd  Vice-Pres.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Pass'r  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ill  IIIIMMMM 


uninmni 


Mill 


WHEN  YOU  GET  UP  IN  THE  MORNING 

What  do  you  put  your  feet  on? 

A  RUG  ? 

A  MATTING  ? 
A  CARPET? 

We  sell  these  goods  to  others,  why  not  to  you  ? 
Ours  are  the  best  that  are  made,  and  the  prices 
are  the  very  lowest  that  you'll  find  anywhere. 
Brussels,  Tapestries,  Velvets,  Ingrains.  Best 
qualities  of  each.  Newest  styles  in  stock  every 
season.    We  want  your  trade. 

A.  W.  STEARNS  &  COMPANY, 
ESSEX  AXD  COMMON  STS.,    -:-    LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


L 


MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Artists'  Materials 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Dra  wins', 
Oil  and  Water  Color 
Painting-. 


ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS' 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Importers,     ii7  Cornhill,  Boston. 


LINEN^p 

COLLARS 

 »AND-»  

CUFFS 

ALWAYS  GIVE 
SATISFACTION 

•:  THE  BEST  MADE.'- 
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T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  COMPANY, 
FINE  SHOES, 

469  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Having-  made  extensive  alterations,  we  have  better  facilities 
in  our  Men's  Department  than  ever  before.  We 
have  a  large  assortment  of  all  styles  for 
Young  Men.  Storm  Boots,  Black 
or  Russet,  in  great  variety. 


OUR  CALF  BALS.  AND  BLUCHERS,  AT  $4,  $4.50  &  $5, 


ARE  STYLISH  AND  DURABLE. 


DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS  AT  PHILLIPS. 


SHIRTMAKERS 


Donald  McDonald. 


DeBUSSY, 
MANWARING 
&  COMPANY. 

Xew  Haven,  Ct. 


OUTFITTERS 


AGENT, 

STAINED 
GLASS, 
WORKS. 


400  NORTHAMPTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 


in 
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LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials, 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES  AND  HEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals.  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs. 
Old  Gold  and  Silver  bought 
Ond  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

No.  4  74  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

GEORGE  P.  RAYMOND. 


Theatrical  Costume., 

4  Pembertoii  Square, 

BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED  1870. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD 

OPTICIAN. 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

323  and  325  Washington  St., 

Opposite  Old  South  Church, 

BOSTON. 


Branch,  No.  454  Boylston  Street,  Y.M.C.A.  Building. 

Oculists'  Orders  a  specialty. 

JEj^To  avoid  mistakes,  kindly  notice  our 
Washington  Street  Store  is  opposite  the  Old 
South  Church. 


Send  for  Sample  Copies. 


Boston  Transcript 


A  trustworthy,  clean  and  interesting  family 
newspaper,  free  from  sensational  anil  objection- 
able matters  in  both  reading  and  advertising 
columns;  offering  to  the  educated  anil  intelli- 
gent public  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing selection  of  news,  literary,  political,  finan- 
cial, art,  music  and  general  topics  of  the  day 
and  season. 

Daily  Evening  Transcript. 

No  Sunday  edition. 

Saturday  Evening  Transcript. 

Sixteen  or  more  pages. 

Weekly  Transcript. 

Published  Fridays. 

Address  Boston  Transcript  Co., 

324  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  I lalf-Sizes from  2  to  io.  In  Widths  from  I  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

226  Washington  St.;  (ill  Washington  St.;  22  and  i±  Park  Sq.f  182 
Boylston  St.;  Under  U.  8.  Hotel;  45  Green  St. 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 

J^^Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Vale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


THE 

BEST  GOODS 

For  Athletic  Purposes, 

SEND  TO 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

BOSTON, 

Who  keep  the  largest  stock  and  latest  styles  in 
Tennis,  Football,  and  everything  needed 
in  the  Athletic  Line. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W.  K.  Millar  &  Co. 


OPTICIANS. 


Manufacturers  of  aiul  Dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES. 

Spectacles,   Opera  Glasses,  Field 
Glasses,  and  First-Class  Optical 
Goods  of  all  kinds.  Opthal- 
niic  Surgeons'  Orders, 
a  specialty. 


38  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


2       F    Stadtmiller  4s  Sons- 


1  TAILORS. 


503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 

CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

A.  B.  Emery,  '94  ;         A.  J.  McClure,  '94  ;        P.  R.  Porter,  '94  ; 
H.  P.  Sanders,  '95  ;  H.  P.  Bale,  '95  ;  F.  B.  Greenhalge,  '94  ; 
C.  H.  Simmons,  '94;        R.  O.  Ryder,  '94. 


,'TAHE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, February,  March,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  num- 
ber, payable  in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the 
school.  With  this  in  view  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the 
best  works  from  the  best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  Alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper 
by  some  prominent  alumnus  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  a  special  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to  alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board,  as  occasion  demands, 
from  men  who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
their  work  for  the  magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board,  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  The  Phillips 
Andover  Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

S.  L.  FULLER, 

Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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TAILOR  AND  IMPORTER. 


EXCLUSIVE  STYLES  A  SPECIALTY. 


Transcript  Building,     .     .     .    328  Washington  Street, 
Corner  Milk,  Boston. 


Celebrated  Hats,  Canes, 


UMBRELLAS,  MACKINTOSHES. 


Collins  &  Faibanks, 

Sfe  381  WASHINGTON  ST.,   -:-   BOSTON,  MASS., 


SiMC 


OPP.  FRANKLIN  ST. 
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I^oard  of  Editor^ : 

WILLIAM  M.  GARDNER,  Kansas,  President  of  Board. 
DONALD  GORDON,  Japan.  ARTHUR  C.  MACK,  New  York. 

SAMUEL   L.    FULLER,  Mass.,  Financial  Manager. 

IM,  3.  jfebruars  1894,  1&ot  4. 

IRcltoton  at  ibarvarfc. 

WIX  years  ago  Harvard  began  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which 
makes  it  now  an  experiment  no  longer.  She  abolished  required  at- 
tendance at  daily  prayers  and  at  church  on  Sundays.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  religious  services  held  by  the  College  was  increased,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  arouse  interest  in  them.  The  services  were  put  in 
charge  of  a  Board  of  Preachers,  composed  of  representative  clergymen  of 
different  denominations,  a  paid  choir  of  boys  and  men  was  introduced,  and 
a  short  form  of  worship,  partly  responsive,  was  adopted  for  morning 
prayers.  The  result  has  been  that  the  attendance  at  prayers  is  from  half 
to  three-quarters  as  large  as  when  attendance  was  obligatory,  while  the 
quality  of  attendance  —  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  those  who  come,  and  the 
influence  of  the  service  on  the  College  community  —  is  immeasurably 
more  valuable.  Throughout  the  winter  vesper  services  are  held  every 
Thursday,  at  which  the  preacher  in  charge  makes  a  short  address,  and 
these  services,  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  University, 
are  nearly  always  crowded.  The  preacher  has  an  office  in  one  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings,  where  he  may  be  found  every  forenoon  by  any  student 
who  may  wish  to  consult  him.    Several  of  the  preachers  have  said  to  me 
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that  they  were  surprised  at  the  number  of  those  who  came  for  consultation, 
as  well  as  by  their  frankness  and  directness  of  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  this  to  quote  the  re- 
mark of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  of  Glasgow,  who  came  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  on  an  evangelistic  mission  to  our  colleges.  He  said  to 
a  professor  at  Cambridge  that  Harvard  University  was  the  most  religious 
institution  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  now  in  operation  is  Harvard's  answer  to  the  question  how 
religion  is  to  be  taught.  Whether  we  approve  the  method  or  not  will 
depend  largely  on  the  view  we  take  as  to  the  aim  of  education.  And 
here  let  me  quote  from  one  who  has  given  this  question  much  time  and 
thought.  He  says  :  "The  aim  of  education,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
spiritualize  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons,  that  is,  to  teach  them 
how  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  willing,  and  to  do  it  well.  Such  a  free 
harmony  between  thinking  man  and  a  Lord  of  his  thought  that  we  may 
say  of  it,  '  All  things  have  their  will,  yet  none  but  Thine  '  —  this  it  is  the 
office  of  education  to  bring  about." 

This  we  shall  probably  assent  to  at  once.  But  if  we  think  behind 
the  words  a  little,  we  shall  find  an  aim  ascribed  to  education  which  we 
shall  very  likely  dissent  from.  For  we  have  probably  regarded  education 
as  aiming  to  give  a  person  a  certain  quantity  of  information  on  certain 
subjects,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  work  his  way 
in  life  in  this  or  that  occupation.  But  here  the  aim  of  education  is  said 
to  be  to  teach  people  to  think  and  to  will  and  to  do  it  well.  If  that  is  the 
case,  many  a  man  is  educated  who  never  went  to  school  or  college,  and 
many  a  college  graduate  must  be  regarded  a-s  quite  uneducated.  And 
that,  I  think,  is  just  what  life  shows  us  to  be  the  fact.  We  must  dismiss 
the  idea  that  education  means  learning  to  make  a  livelihood,  or  getting  a 
certain  amount  of  Greek  or  science  into  our  minds.  These  may  be  steps 
in  education,  valuable  and  necessary,  but  they  are  only  means  to  a  higher 
end.  To  face  difficulties  and  overcome  them,  to  be  capable  of  being  inter- 
ested and  in  earnest,  to  have  learned  to  work  persistently,  even  when  in- 
terest flags,  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the  world, 
to  choose  intelligently  and  adhere  to  one's  choice  in  spite  of  opposition  > 
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in  a  word,  to  think  and  to  will,  and  to  do  it  well, — -this  is  to  be  an  edu- 
cated man. 

How  do  we  go  to  work  to  produce  this  educated,  manly  character  ? 
In  two  ways  :  by  compulsion  from  without  and  by  development  of  choice 
within.  We  are  too  merciful  to  let  the  child  follow  his  own  desires,  and 
so  we  drive  him  to  his  A,  B,  C's.  And  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  insist  on 
religious  observances  also  for  him,  for  blankness  of  impression  never  pro- 
duces fairness  of  choice.  The  cry  that  we  must  let  nature  take  care  of 
herself  is  everywhere  a  familiar  one,  but  in  the  long  run  it  always  proves 
inadequate. 

But  the  second  step  of  education  arises  to  transfer  the  motive-power 
from  external  compulsion  to  intelligent  choice.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day.  Certain  conditions  must  be  slowly  built  up  before  the 
growing  life  can  stand  firm  and  independent.  These  sacred  conditions 
are  intentionality,  information,  and  persistence.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
teaching  of  choice  which  should  be  going  on  in  the  stage  preparatory  to 
college  or  business  life.  With  graduation,  with  entrance  into  store  or 
factory,  comes  the  larger  life,  and  with  it  a  wider  range  of  temptation. 
The  higher  step  means  more  opportunities,  but  just  because  the  heights 
to  be  attained  are  higher,  the  depths  to  which  one  can  fall  are  deeper. 

It  is  this  larger  apprehension  of  religion  which  Harvard  is  endeavor- 
ing to  teach.  That  she  is  largely  successful  is  shown  in  part  by  the 
number  of  students  who  attend  her  religious  services,  but  still  more  by 
the  intellectual  earnestness,  the  manliness  of  spiritual  tone,  which  are  so 
widely  prevalent  there,  the  recognition  of  religion  not  as  a  special  enclosure, 
too  sacred  or  too  dull  to  be  willingly  entered,  but  as  a  matter  of  natural 
and  intense  interest,  of  which  no  one  need  feel  ashamed. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everyone  who  is  to  enter  on  this 
larger  life  —  and  it  is  fortunately  not  at  Harvard  only  that  it  is  to  be 
found  —  should  be  clear  as  to  what  it  is  that  he  is  going  to.  Greater  op- 
portunity means  greater  responsibility.  For  all  the  added  largeness  of 
the  new  life,  it  may  be  a  smaller,  more  ignoble  one  than  that  left  behind. 
When  the  old  scaffolding  of  blessed  restraints  is  taken  down,  if  the  edifice 
it  has  intended  to  support  has  not  been  established,  the  life  will  be  but 
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delivered  over  to  the  tyranny  of  its  own  weak  whims  and  feehle  judgment. 
Every  nobly  ambitious  man,  eager  for  his  own  respect,  should  be  too 
manly  to  be  made  careless  by  the  opportunity  for  carelessness,  too  lofty 
of  aim  to  lower  it  because  lowness  of  aim  is  not  immediately  detected,  too 
deeply  in  earnest  to  give  up  prayer  or  public  worship  because  the  neces- 
sity of  attendance  is  no  longer  upon  him. 

The  central  thought  of  Harvard's  method  in  education  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wise  and  firm  judgment  by  furnishing  frequent  and  guarded  oppor- 
tunities of  choice.  And  this  principle  she  applies  in  the  department  of 
religion  as  well  as  elsewhere.  To  maintain  that  while  successful  perhaps 
in  other  departments,  it  would  not  work  there,  would  argue  a  profound 
lack  of  faith. 

Frederic  Palmer,  P.  A.  '65. 


Disappointment. 

When  sore  trials  do  beset  us, 

And  the  way  seems  dark  and  drear, 
When  our  dearest  friends  forget  us 

And  to  move  ahead  we  fear  ; 
When  our  path  is  hard,  and  longer 

Than  the  one  we  wish  was  ours, 
And  our  comrades  who  are  stronger 

Seem  to  gather  summer  flowers  ; 
Weary,  faint,  exhausted,  tired, 

Oft  we  wish  our  course  were  run, 
Then  our  minds  no  more  are  fired 

With  the  thought  of  work  undone. 
Then's  the  test  at  noblest  manhood 

If  firm  hold  of  life  we  take, 
If  we  work  and  trust  —  go  forward, 

All  in  smiles  the  clouds  will  break. 

Baka. 
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I,  Youth, 

^  I  ^ENDERLY  he  pressed  her  small  white  hand  between  his  own,  brushed 
back  the  wavy  brown  hair  from  her  clear  forehead,  and  bending 
down  kissed  the  rosy  lips  trustingly  upturned  to  his.  His  life  was  in  its 
youth,  and  he  loved  Annette,  the  simple  village  maiden.  His  whole  soul 
was  wrapped  up  in  her  and  his  heart  warmed  in  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
The  year  was  growing  old,  but  a  few  months  and  a  new  one  would  be 
born.  With  the  birth  of  this  infant  Annette  would  be  his  own  dear  little 
wife,  and  time  might  fly  as  it  pleased  for  it  would  be  on  the  wings  of  love. 
He  wandered  along  the  shady  road  to  his  home,  humming  a  merry  tune, 
and  the  little  birds  in  the  trees  took  it  up  and  trilled  it  merrily  through 
the  whole  forest.  And  the  song  rolled  on  over  hill  and  dale,  and  it  was 
only  love. 

The  days  passed  slowly,  oh  so  slowly,  and  it  was  at  last  with  a  thank- 
ful heart  that  he  heard  the  bells  high  up  in  the  cathedral  tower  peal  out 
their  brazen  welcome  to  the  new  year.  He  had  heard  those  metal  songsters 
all  his  life,  but  never  before  had  their  song  seemed  so  sweet  to  him.  It 
was  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  and  he  stood  in  the  street  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  amid  the  falling  snow,  gazing  far  above  him  at  the  tossing  bells 
and  thanking  God  for  his  happiness  of  spirit.  "Annette  !  Annette  !"  they 
seemed  to  say,  and  "She's  yours  !  She's  yours  !"  A  cold  blast  of  wind 
swept  around  the  church,  and  shivering  in  his  great-coat  he  murmured, 
"  'Tis  a  bitter  night  —  and  now  for  home.  I've  seen  the  old  year  out,  and 
to-morrow  will  be  my  wedding  day.  Ah,  God,  but  I  am  happy,  for  is  she 
not  a  jewel  ?  I  will  go  and  stand  beneath  her  window.  It  is  not  far  out 
of  the  way,  and  perhaps  I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  if  she  has  stayed  up 
to  hear  the  bells."  And  he  strode  on  through  the  snow,  and  at  last  stood 
before  the  well-known  gate. 

He  raised  the  latch  and  entered  and  —  what's  this  ?  There's  another 
beneath  her  window  and  there's  a  light  in  her  room,  and  there's  the  sound 
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of  voices  talking  very  low,  and  she  —  Annette  —  is  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  rose  at  her  throat  is  taken  off,  pressed  to  her  lips,  and 
thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  unknown  gallant  with  a  merry  "  Good- 
night/1 And  then  —  somebody  says  in  a  stern  voice,  "  What  does  this 
mean?"  And  the  other  answers,  "  Who  knows  ?  "  Somebody  raises  a 
heavy  walking  stick  and  brings  it  clown  heavily  across  the  other's  face. 
There  is  a  groan,  and  someone  is  found  next  morning  out  there  in  the 
blood-bespattered  snow,  with  a  broken  head  and  —  dying.  And  this  was 
the  new  year.    "  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  as  the  old  priest  said. 

II,  Age, 

An  old  man  sits  in  his  cottage  door  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  looking 
out  across  the  clear  landscape  to  the  blue  hills  beyond.  There's  a  sad 
expression  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  is  marked  with  deep  lines  of  care  and 
trouble.  The  silvery  hair  falling  over  his  wrinkled  temples  is  lifted  now 
and  again  by  the  vagrant  summer  wind,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  a  tear  rolls 
down  his  aged  cheek,  to  be  brushed  away  by  a  hand  claw-like  and  bent. 
Years  have  wrought  this  change  in  the  man  who  once  listened  to  the  bells 
of  the  great  cathedral  one  new  year's  night,  while  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  tower  amid  the  falling  snow.  'T  was  then  his  heart  was  full  of 
hope,  't  was  then  a  glorious  prospect  lay  before  him,  His  face  was  fresh 
and  fair,  his  back  was  straight,  and  there  was  no  trembling  of  the  knees 
when  he  walked.  Ah,  youth  is  a  wondrous  thing,  and  fleeting  as  a  shadow  ! 
Slowly  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  a  heavy  walking  stick  that  rested 
against  it,  tottered  down  the  road.  The  stick  clumped  heavily  along  the 
way.  It  knew  where  he  was  going,  for  had  it  not  guided  him  for  years  ? 
A  good  stick,  though  not  handsome,  and  marred  half  way  down  by  a  slight 
dent.  It  was  a  very  slight  dent  that  the  old  stick  bore,  and  would  never 
have  been  noticed  by  anyone  had  his  attention  not  been  directed  to  it. 
But  the  trembling  fingers  of  the  old  man  would  always  feel  it  and  would 
know  what  it  meant,  for  there  was  another  mark  just  like  it  in  his  heart. 
Past  the  old  cathedral,  natural  as  ever,  giving  the  impression  that  it  would 
stand  while  time  lasts,  he  goes.    Along  the  old  familiar  road,  the  birds 
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sang  as  ever  in  the  trees,  though  now  their  melody  seems  strangely  sad 
to  the  old  man.  He  turns  into  a  grassy  lane  and  follows  it  to  a  gray 
stone  wall  with  a  low  gate  in  it.  He  opens  it  and  enters,  and  lo  —  many 
white  headstones  mark  the  green  turf  at  intervals,  and  sprays  of  flowers 
grace  the  low  mounds  where  lie  the  dear,  dead  friends. 

Beneath  an  old  oak  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  graveyard,  two  head- 
stones mark  two  mounds  side  by  side.  And  on  one  we  find  the  words, 
"  Annette,  the  beloved  wife  of  Julian  Martel  "  (the  old  man),  and  on  the 
other,  "  Raphael  Martel  (his  brother),  killed  by  an  unknown."  That  was 
the  old  man's  secret  and  his  sorrow,  and  his  trusting  wife  had  died  and 
left  him,  not  knowing  who  did  the  deed,  but  always  saying  in  her  simple- 
hearted  way,  "  Poor  Raphael  !  he  only  wanted  to  tell  me  of  your  happi- 
ness, Julian,  and  to  wish  me  a  happy  New  Year." 

Howaid  J}.  Sanders. 


a  picture. 

A  sea  nymph  sat  upon  the  strand 

Where  the  breakers  roll  and  play, 
And  laughing  waved  her  dainty  hand 

To  sea  gulls  far  away. 
She  sang  as  she  combed  her  golden  hair 

With  a  bone  the  sword-fish  gave, 
And  gazed  on  her  bosom  white  and  fair 

Reflected  in  the  wave. 
A  bit  of  a  sea-shell  near  her  lay, 

Dainty  in  pink  and  white, 
And  a  sun-beam  kissed  the  maid  in  play, 

And  blest  her  with  its  light. 
The  shell,  the  gulls,  and  the  ocean  blue, 

And  the  nymth  with  golden  hair, 
Formed  one  of  the  pictures  that  I  knew 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Fair. 
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'T^HK  tall  cavalryman  and  the  young  man  who  are  galloping  over  the 
plains  from  the  Gila  Bend  depot  are  talking  eagerly,  for  Captain 
Weatherly  hasn't  seen  his  companion,  who  has  just  arrived  on  the  west 
bound  train,  for  many  years.  Captain  Weatherley  has  reason  to  be  inter- 
ested in  his  friend,  too. 

A  frank  face  and  merry  blue  eyes  portray  in  this  well-built  fellow  the 
genial  disposition  that  dwells  within  the  physical  walls.  A  big  heart,  a 
fearless  will,  and  the  combination  of  other  qualities  which  we  call  "a  fine 
fellow,"  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Henry  Gordon  Delancy,  son  of 
Captain  Delancy,  of  the  famous  "  K,"  member  of  the  Yale  eleven  of  iS — , 
and  present  special  representative  of  the  "  Herald." 

"A  Yank  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  "greasers,"  as  he  had  alighted  from 
the  Pullman. 

"Mighty  like  one,  and  yit  I'd  wager  th'  chap's  seen  th'  plains  afore. 
He's  got  that  eye  onto  him  now,  ain't  he  ?" 

The  nods  were  of  approval,  and  as  he  had  mounted  the  big,  black 
horse  Weatherly  had  brought  up  from  Sancita  for  him,  the  verdict  was, — 

"  Been  thar  afore  !  " 

The  taste  of  the  frontier  is  in  the  air.  Henry  Delancy  drinks  even- 
breath  of  it  in  with  happiness.  Not  a  stalk  of  cactus,  not  a  tuft  of  buffalo 
grass,  escapes  his  joyous  gaze.  Exhilirating  is  this  gallop.  Ah  !  it  is  good 
to  be  back  once  more  on  these  dear  old  plains,  so  fraught  with  scenes  of 
woe  and  death,  and  yet  so  free,  so  grand,  so  cherished  by  the  soldiers  who 
have  protected  their  inhabitants  against  the  treacherous  red-skins  these 
many  years. 

Their  trail  leads  almost  due  south,  skirting  along  the  side  of  the 
Sierra  Colorado  Mountains.  Towards  sun-down  they  make  out  the  white 
walls  of  Fort  Willis,  near  the  little  settlement  of  Sancita.  A  couple  of 
miles  out  of  the  fort,  Harry  notices  a  house  of  strange  architecture  for 
this  locality.  Its  walls  remind  him  of  the  New  England  farm-house,  and 
he  asks  Weatherly,  "What  the  deuce  is  it  ?  " 
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"  Well,  m'boy,'  says  Weatherly,  looking  knowingly  up  at  the  grey 
walls,  "that  house  holds  just  the  prettiest  little  woman  in  all  Arizona,  and 
her  history's  sort  of  mixed  up  with  yours,  you  scamp!  " 

"With  mine}"  says  Harry  ;  but  the  Captain  tells  him  not  to  mind 
about  it  now,  for  he  will  tell  him  the  particulars  when  they  get  down  to 
the  fort. 

The  forty-three  hundred  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  seldom  journey  so  far  south  on  their  "raids"  as 
Sancita,  preferring  to  ransack  the  Mesa  country  to  the  north  where  grow 
more  and  better  cattle.  The  force  stationed  at  Fort  Willis,  therefore,  has 
only  slight  insubordinations  from  red-skins  and  Mexican  marauders  to 
occasionally  quell.  Most  of  the  officers  have  their  wives  there,  and  a  little 
society  of  Easterners  exists  about  this  lonely  settlement.  It  is  an  easy 
life  for  the  soldiers  ;  but  when  there  is  need  they  are  ever  alert  and  brave, 
as  only  a  frontier  troop  can  be  that  has  smellcd  powder  many  times. 

The  Captain  has  a  crackling  fire  on  the  hearth,  for  the  Arizona  days 
are  hot  and  the  nights  cold  at  this  time  of  year.  Mrs.  Weatherly  is  eager 
to  hear  all  about  Ralph  who  is  up  at  the  "Point,"  and  to  whom  Harry 
made  a  special  trip  up  the  Hudson  to  see  just  before  leaving  New  York. 
The  officers  drop  in  to  hear  a  work  from  the  East  and  to  get  the  news- 
papers Harry  has  brought  them,  for  mails  are  few  and  far  between  at 
Willis.  After  Mrs.  Weatherly  has  retired,  and  the  Captain  and  Harry 
have  lit  their  pipes,  the  young  man  asks  the  trooper  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  his  father's  death,  for  his  mother  never  would  refer  to  it  and  it  is  indis- 
tinct to  his  own  mind. 

"  It  happened  this  way,  my  boy.  Our  troop,  the  famous  old  '  K,' 
had  been  scouting  along  down  the  Sierra  Valley  after  Sioux  parties  that 
had  been  troubling  the  ranches  farther  up.  We  were  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Indians. 

"  Reveille  sounded  one  morning  at  day-break,  in  order  that  we  might 
get  under  way  bright  and  early.  We  were  following  down  an  easy  trail  at 
a  humping  good  rate,  when  what  did  we  hear  but  a  couple  of  faint  shots 
way  ahead  of  us. 

'"Double  quick,  ahead,  boys!'  says  your  father,  as  that  old  roan  of 
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his  bounds  out  in  front.  We  followed  close  on  his  heels.  As  we  rounded 
a  small  hillock  and  rushed  down  into  the  little  dell,  a  sight  met  our  eyes 
which  made  every  man  of  us  clap  a  hand  to  his  Winchester.  A  prairie 
wagon  and  a  buck-board  stood  alongside  a  smouldering  camp-fire.  Three 
cow  boys  lay  dead  on  the  grass,  together  with  a  couple  of  Sioux,  and  a  tall 
gent  in  a  black  suit.  Other  red-skins  were  making  off  with  the  horses 
and  sacking  the  wagon,  while  a  big  devil  was  just  catching  up  a  golden- 
haired  little  mite  of  a  girl.  Off  he  went  on  his  pony,  and  at  him  your 
father  rode.  The  roan  had  his  blood  up  and  started  a  plucky  race.  Away 
they  went,  both  riders  exchanging  shots.  A  close  range  bullet  lands 
plump  in  the  pony's  flank,  and  down  he  goes !  Crack  goes  the  rifle  of 
that  damned  Indian,  but  down  falls  the  savage  from  your  father's  aim.  A 
lot  of  us  are  running  up.  We  see  the  long  knife  raised  for  that  little 
golden  head  of  hair.  It's  not  too  late,  though!  Your  father  lays  out  the 
savage  for  good,  and  the  devilish  deed  is  prevented,  thank  God  !  Then 
your  father  gathers  the  little  tot  up  into  his  arms  and  starts  towards  us. 
But  the  dirty  work  isn't  done  yet,  for  we  see  our  brave  captain  sink  to  the 
ground  with  his  charge,  and  when  we  bend  over  them  his  blood  has  stained 
the  child's  frock,  and  she  weeps  like  all  possessed. 

"  On  going  back  to  the  wagons,  we  find  a  fourth  cow-boy  slightly 
wounded  and  a  handsome  woman  fainted  dead  away.  Water  brought  her 
to,  but,  my  boy,  I  never  want  to  see  a  woman  take  on  as  that  one  did  when 
she  saw  her  dead  husband.  Why,  next  morning  there  were  streaks  of 
grey  all  through  her  dark  hair.  It  turned  out  that  her  husband  was  a  New 
Yorker,  had  struck  luck  up  in  a  Nevada  mine,  and  was  bringing  his  folks 
back  from  there  to  the  Western  home  down  in  Arizona.  The  Indians 
heard  of  the  party  and  lay  for  them  in  the  valley. 

"  We  boys  were  badly  cut  up  over  the  loss  of  our  plucky  captain.  You 
were  only  five  years  old  then,  Harry,  and  were  with  your  mother  over  at 
Fort  Lowell.  Being  soon  ordered  so  near  the  widow's  Western  home,  we 
brought  the  mother  and  child  down  here.  Their  name  is  Radcliffe,  and 
they  live  over  in  the  big  house  you  asked  me  about.  The  prettiest  little 
woman  in  all  Arizona,  of  whom  I  was  speaking,  is  the  golden-haired  little 
girl  your  father  gave  his  brave  life  for.    You'll  hear  all  you  care  to  of  her 
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before  you've  bunked  long  among  the  boys.  Pike  Farlay,  the  big  fellow 
we  found  wounded  and  who  saved  her  mother's  life,  still  runs  their  ranch 
for  them.    Every  winter  they  go  East  awhile." 

"It's  a  sad,  sad  tale,"  sighs  Harry,  "but  it's  not  the  first  one  that's 
gone  out  from  these  parts."  That  night  his  sleep  is  troubled,  and  he  sees 
a  golden-haired  little  maiden  and  the  fierce  glare  of  Sioux  eyes. 

The  newspaper  man,  accustomed  to  meet  and  see  the  fairest  women 
of  the  land  in  the  great  Eastern  metropolis,  thinks  that  he  will  be  quite 
unmoved  by  the  semi-Western  beauty  when  he  goes  up  to  the  Radcliffe's 
with  Captain  Weatherly.  The  girl  whom  he  meets  overturns  all  his  imag- 
inings. Tall,  queenly  in  her  bearing,  of  face  and  figure  full  of  charm,  a 
dreamy  sense  of  romance  seems  to  hover  over  her  golden  tresses.  What 
wonder  that  those  dancing  blue  eyes  and  intoxicating  smiles  have  waged 
greater  battles  down  at  Fort  Willis  than  ever  did  the  Sioux  !  Is  it  a  won- 
der then  that  Harry  is  intensely  in  love  with  this  fair  nymph  who  has  all 
the  airy  dash  of  the  plains,  intermixed  with  the  winsome  grace  and  refine- 
ment of  the  East  ;  who  loves  to  gallop  wildly  over  the  prairie,  as  well  as 
she  does  to  trip  the  merry  dance  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  ball  ?  Why  should 
he  be  unlike  all  other  young  men  ? 

The  officers  at  Fort  Willis  soon  remarked  that  it  wasn't  an  infrequent 
sight  to  behold  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Delancy  stationed  on  the  Radcliffe's  piazza, 
drinking  in  the  charming  view  of  the  Sierra  del  Ojo  and  the  Quigota  ranges 
that  stretched  away  to  the  south  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  young  gentle- 
man did  other  than  note  that  the  blue  of  those  hills  wasn't  to  be  compared 
with  the  blue  of  someone's  eyes  who  sat  next  him  !  If  the  functionaries 
of  the  "  Herald  "  had  opened  his  sketch-book,  they  would  have  found, 
instead  of  cow  boys,  Apaches,  the  fort,  etc.,  only  pictures  of  a  sweet,  young 
face,  of  mouth  most  tempting,  and  of  a  bewitching  form  with  the  dainti- 
est of  waists. 

If  someone  had  peeped  in  at  Miss  Daisy  one  morning,  he  might  have 
seen  her  stamp  her  little  foot,  frown  petulantly,  and  exclaim  to  herself, 
"  of  course  I  hate  him  !  "  and  then  snatch  a  photograph  off  her  bureau  and 
passionately  cover  it  with  kisses,  strangely  in  contradiction,  as  women  will 
do  !    And  as  Wing  waits  on  her  at  breakfast,  he  notices  that  his  mistress  is 
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unusually  gentle  with  him,  at  which  the  Chinaman  winks  knowingly  to 
himself.  How  can  a  girl  keep  secret  her  feelings  from  the  man  she  loves  ? 
In  vain  did  Daisy  Radcliffe  taunt  and  tease,  and  argue  and  banter,  with 
the  fortunate  object  of  her  heart's  longings.  She  could  no  more  hide  it 
from  happy  Harry  than  she  could  restrain  those  rosy  blushes  or  tender 
glances. 

So  he  dreams  away  these  joyous  days  in  the  shimmering  heat  of  the 
Arizona  plains,  or  the  amorous  moonlight  of  the  Radcliffe's  piazza.  Life 
is  an  array  of  delights,  diversified  by  gallops  over  the  prairie  beside  the 
big  straw  hat  and  white  flannel  dress,  by  leisurely  strolls  down  into  the 
interesting  little  settlement,  and  by  long  talks  in  the  shadows  of  evening. 
A  letter,  mailed  from  the  "  Herald  "  office  some  days  since,  orders  Harry 
eastward.  He  is  soon  to  go  to  New  York,  but  from  causes  unrelated  to 
his  newspaper,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  trimly  mounted  couple  are  riding  down  the  Mezzio  Valley  one 
bright  morning.  Both  appear  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  Harry 
glances  at  Daisy  now  and  then,  while  that  young  lady  is  deeply  engrossed 
with  the  surrounding  scenes. 

"  Rather  strange  how  our  histories  are  connected,  Miss  Radcliffe,'' 
suddenly  remarks  he. 

"  Y— yes,  and  do  you  know,  having  heard  of  the  son  of  my  brave  res- 
cuer so  often,  in  my  imaginings  I  expected  to  see  quite  a  different  sort  of 
fellow  from  you, — a  man  of  some  romance,  you  know,  and  here  you  are  a 
common,  every-day  man,  a  prosy  newspaper  writer.  It  is  very  disappoint- 
ing, Mr.  Delancy,  to  a  girl  who  has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  this  romantic 
place,  and  galloped  with  a  party  of  Indians  almost  at  her  heels,  and  oh  !  a 
dozen  other  exciting  episodes." 

"  He  must  know  how  much  I  hate  him,"  says  Miss  Daisy  to  herself. 

"  Sorry  I  couldn't  please  you  better,"  replies  Harry,  not  at  all  discon- 
certed, "but  you're  right;  I'm  nothing  but  an  every-day  newspaper  man, 
trying  hard  to  earn  my  bread  and  butter." 

In  spite  of  herself  she's  a  little  softened,  and  for  want  of  a  fit  reply 
she  challenges  him  to  a  race  down  the  valley.  Off  they  go,  and  Harry 
forgets  all  else  save  the  fascinating  girl  as  she  glances  back  at  him  with 
those  laughing,  blue  eyes. 
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"  I'll  be  merciful  to  you,  Mr.  Delancy,  as  you  appear  out  of  breath," 
says  she,  drawing  in  her  horse  to  a  walk. 

Some  minutes  pass  before  either  speak  again,  when  Harry  finally  re- 
marks, "  You  are  an  extremely  good  rider,  Miss  Radcliffe." 

"  I  think  I  can  return  the  compliment,  Mr.  Delancy." 

Another  embarrassing  silence. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  going  back  East  so  soon, 
I  have  enjoyed  it  out  here  so  thoroughly." 

"  It  is  too  bad  you  must  leave  so  soon,"  replied  Daisy  unconcernedly. 

"  Can't  you  say  you  are  sorry,  Miss  Radcliffe,"  very  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry.  I  find  riding  horribly  stupid  with  no  companion, 
for  most  of  the  men  are  away  now,"  is  the  heartless  reply. 

"  What  a  wild,  lonely  place  this  is  !    How  lovely  it  is  to  be  riding 

along  together" — impetuously,  "Miss  Daisy,"  but  at  that  moment 

Harry  feels  his  saddle  slip,  and  he  has  to  dismount  to  fix  it. 

"  I'll  canter  ahead.  You  can  easily  catch  up,"  says  Daisy,  and  she 
canters  off  with  conflicting  feelings,  while  Harry  murmurs,  "  Has  the  girl 
any  heart  whatever  ? "  as  he  tugs  at  the  girths. 

At  last  it  is  tightened,  and  he  speeds  off  after  his  fair  companion. 
She  is  lost  to  sight  around  a  butt  of  the  hill.  Then  a  cold  chill  strikes 
Harry.  A  sharp  cry  has  reached  him  from  ahead,  a  cry  full  of  terror  and 
entreaty.  As  he  dashes  around  the  bluff  the  scene  spreads  before  him 
and  he  hauls  up  his  horse  clean  upon  its  haunches.  He  wheels  about  and 
cautiously  disappears  around  the  hill.  He  has  seen  the  woman  he  loves, 
mounted  on  her  frightened  bay,  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  horsemen  whom 
Harry  knows  toAbe  Mexicans,  from  their  broad  sombreros.  Having  heard 
before  of  Jose  Valdeeze's  party  of  ruffians,  Delancy  wisely  restrains  an 
impetuous  impulse  to  charge  the  whole  party,  for  he  knows  that  such 
foolhardy  action  would  meet  instant  death  and  avail  nothing  to  Daisy. 
"  No  they  haven't  seen  me,"  says  Harry  to  himself,  and  away  he  goes  for 
the  fort,  six  miles  north.  Pete  Parlay's  black  horse,  upon  which  he  sits, 
has  seen  better  and  younger  days,  but  the  brute  does  nobly.  Minutes 
seem  hours.  At  last,  lather-covered,  with  nostrils  dilating  and  sides 
heaving,  the  poor  beast  is  held  up  at  the  fort. 
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"  Here,  Tom  !  Saddle  Jerry,  and  have  him  here  double-quick  !  "  orders 
the  breathless  rider  to  the  orderly.  Into  VVcatherly's  room  he  bolts  with 
little  ceremony,  and  finds  the  good  Captain  consoling  himself  for  a  sprained 
ankle  with  a  mint  julep  and  a  fragrant  Havana.  Quickly  Harry  has  told 
the  news,  received  permission  to  take  a  party  of  cavalry,  and,  provided 
with  cartridge  belt,  Winchester  and  pistols,  has  swung  himself  upon  the 
gallant  Jerry.  There  isn't  much  soldierly  "  red  tape  "  about  that  expedi- 
tion. The  few  men  who  haven't  gone  northward  with  the  other  companies 
to  drill  are  eager  for  the  fray.  No  better  leader  could  they  have  than 
their  extemporized  captain. 

A  prick  of  the  spurs  and  a  quick  word  from  his  rider  tells  Jerry  that 
something  is  in  the  wind,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  his  mettle,  needing  no 
further  urging.  Away  he  goes  with  easy,  long  bounds,  making  the  follow- 
ing nags  bend  their  necks  and  puff.  Eager  riders  clatter  past  the  scene 
of  the  Mexican's  capture  an  hour  after  Harry  has  left  it.  Down  the  valley 
they  are  urging  their  horses. 

Jose,  with  his  ruffian  party,  has  gloated,  and  boasted,  and  ogled,  and 
said  coarse  words  over  his  fine  prey  for  the  last  hour.  Jose  is  in  no 
hurry.  He  can  get  into  the  Sierra  del  Naril  valleys  and  from  thence  over 
the  Mexican  line  long  before  any  pursuit  can  reach  him  with  this  good 
start.  At  noon  they  halt  for  dinner.  The  big,  tough  Mexican  trusts  no 
other  guard|than  himself  with  his  captive,  for  despite  her  pale  cheeks, 
Miss  Daisy  has  kept  a  stout  heart,  and  there's  an  ugly  flash  in  her  eyes 
that  tells  the  swarthy  desperado  he  had  better  keep  near  the  bay  mare. 

"Kindly  dismount,"  says  the  Mexican,  "for  the  ride  is  tiring  and  we 
will  partake  of  some  rest."  Jose  is  always  polite.  He  sings  an  old  Span- 
ish love  ditty  in  his  "rich,  melodious  tongue.  Shall  he  put  his  arm  about 
her  tempting  waist  and  taste  the  honey  of  her  lips  ?  No,  he  concludes  to 
let  that  hauteur  diminish  first.  "Ah,"  he  sighs,  "there  is  time  for  all 
things,  senorita." 

"  I've  kept  a  cool  head,"  thinks  the  little  woman.  "  I've  done  what 
he  would  have  had  me,  that's  sure.  Oh,  he  will  come  ;  he  must  be  coming 
now.  He  is  a  brave  man,  and  there  are  others  like  him  at  Willis.  They 
will  save  me,    All  I  have  to  do  is  to  be  peaceable  with  this  brute.  Oh, 
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that  I  could  tell  him  such  a  cool  lie  about  my  riding  down  the  valley  alone 
this  morning,  and  he  believe  it,  too  !  " 

Even  as  she  is  thinking,  a  shining  black  barrel  is  resting  over  a  huge 
rock  some  hundred  yards  away,  and  a  couple  of  keen,  black  eyes,  nearly 
as  black  as  Jose's,  are  very  carefully  picking  out  one  of  two  figures  seated 
near  each  other.  A  little  variation  might  pierce  the  wrong  breast,  but  a 
firm  arm  holds  the  rifle  steady.  There  is  a  sharp  crack,  and  with  a  chorus 
of  cowboy  whoops,  a  dozen  of  Uncle  Sam's  trusty  cavalrymen  gallop  from 
behind  the  rocks,  and  before  them  all  bounds  Miss  Daisy's  hero  straight 
toward  the  Mexican.  His  bullet  has  taken  the  right  person,  but  has  not 
hit  the  right  spot.  Over  and  over  the  two  men  roll,  and  for  a  moment 
the  foreigner's  knife  jabs  cruelly,  but  the  son  of  Captain  Delancy  and  the 
plucky  tackle  of  the  Yale  team  of  years  ago  is  not  the  man  to  lose  grit  in 
a  life  struggle.  The  odds  are  with  the  Mexican  who  gets  no  knife  but 
who  is  finally  dazed  by  a  square  fist  pommeling. 

When  the  dusty  and  bleeding  remnant  of  that  valiant  little  company 
gathers  together  they  have  lost  six  brave  souls,  for  Mexicans,  unlike  In- 
dians, are  slow  to  run.  They  have  conquered,  however,  the  worst  party 
of  marauders  in  Northern  Mexico.  They  find  Daisy  Radcliffe  holding 
Harry's  bruised  head  in  her  lap  and  tenderly  stroking  back  the  curly  hair. 
The  ambulance  dispatched  after  them  soon  arrives,  and  the  doctor  shakes 
his  head  as  he  takes  in  his  skillful  hands  the  left  arm  of  the  young  man. 
It  is  terribly  hacked. 

The  mules  are  jogging  along  with  the  ambulance  when  his  eyes  open 
and  look  into  hers. 

"  Are  you  sorry  that-that  I  am  going  East  ? "  falters  he. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear,  very  sorry,  but  you  aren't  going  now  and  you  mustn't 
talk  any  more,"  she  says. 

Poor  fellow  !  He  thought  he  had  dreamed  that  Daisy's  warm  lips 
had  touched  his,  but  weeks  later,  sitting  in  the  Pullman  of  the  east-bound 
"  limited,"  his  dear  little  wife  tells  him  with  a  blush  that  her  kiss  w  as 
real. 

Venus. 
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a  1Rb\>mc  of  tbc  Sea. 

The  waves  are  lapping  the  silvery  strand 

Of  the  sea,  —  hush-a-bye,  — 
And  are  crooning  of  fairyland, 

Unto  thee, —  hush-a-bve  — . 
The  eddying  ripples  grate  on  the  beach 

With  a  gurgling,  swishing  whirl, 
And  they  murmur  their  song  the  night  along 

To  my  darling  baby  girl. 

Hush-a-bye  hush-a-bye, 

To  my  dreaming  baby  girl. 

The  storm-clouds  scud  like  phantom  ships 

On  the  sky,  —  hush-a-bye  — 
And  the  ocean  opens  its  briny  lips. 

With  a  sigh,  —  hush-a-bye  — 
For  to-night  the  Storm  King  rides  abroad, 

And  soon  will  the  foam  caps  curl. 
He  it  storm  or  calm,  it  can  do  no  harm 

To  my  little  baby  girl. 

Hush-a-bye,  hush-a-bye, 

To  my  sleeping  baby  girl. 

For  billows  may  rise  till  they  drench  the  skies 

With  their  spray,  — hush-a-bye  — 
And  ships  may  be  shattered  on  foaming  bars, 

Far  astray,  —  hush-a-bye,  — 
And  their  splintered  timbers  may  strew  the  beach, 

And  toss  in  the  angry  swirl, 
And  rough  winds  may  blow,  but  they'll  murmur  low 

To  my  dreaming  baby  girl, 

Hush-a-bye,  hush-a-bye, 

To  my  darling  baby  girl. 

5.  R.  K. 
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Gbe  Ibawaiian  Complication. 


A  Democratic  View 


NE  of  the  first  things  that  President  Cleveland  did  after  entering  upon 


the  duties  of  administration,  was  to  withdraw  from  the  senate  the 
treaty  of  annexation  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Harrison  just  before  his  retirement.  At  the  time  the  President's 
action  was  taken  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation,  so 
that  the  withdrawal  brought  down  a  storm  of  criticism  from  his  political 
opponents. 

The  facts  at  hand  concerning  this  treaty  were  :  that  the  government 
offering  it  had  been  established  by  a  small  uprising  of  the  people,  mostly 
foreigners,  at  a  time  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  Islands 
was  weak  ;  that  with  the  treaty  came  a  protest  from  the  deposed  queen, 
stating  that  she  yielded,  not  to  the  Provisional  Government,  but  to  the 
superior  power  of  the  United  States,  whose  representative  had  landed  a 
military  force  and  declared  that  he  would  support  the  revolutionary  party  ; 
that  the  negotiations  concerning  the  treaty  had  been  pushed  forward  with 
such  unseemly  haste  as  to  cause  suspicion,  since  only  seventeen  days  had 
elapsed,  allowing  for  time  spent  in  travel,  from  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  placing  of  the  treaty  in  the 
United  States  senate.  It  required  only  seventeen  days  to  organize  the 
government,  prepare  the  treaty  of  annexation,  submit  it  to  the  senate 
committee,  secure  the  President's  approval,  and  send  it  back  to  the  senate. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  annex  any  territory  unless  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  bear  the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  reasons  for 
annexation  are  such  that  they  shall  neither  do  violence  to  our  sense  of 
justice,  nor  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  national  liberty. 
In  this  case  we  know  that  neither  is  true.  The  queen,  by  the  advice  of 
her  councillors,  had  relinquished  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution 
before  the  public  meeting  had  been  called,  at  which  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty was  chosen,  so  that  the  conditions  which  made  such  a  committee  neces- 
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sary  had  ceased  to  exist  some  time  before  the  committee  came  into  being. 
The  committeee  of  safety,  soon  after  their  election,  presented  themselves 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  the  American  minister,  admitted  without  hesitation  that 
they  could  not  protect  themselves,  and  called  upon  him  to  protect  them 
with  the  United  States  forces.  The  very  fact  that  they  had  no  power 
behind  them  was  of  itself  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been 
recognized  by  our  representative.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  by  his 
own  admissions  is  a  zealous  annexationist,  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
they  were  supported  by  the  people  or  not,  immediately  promised  them  the 
desired  assistance.  Soon  after,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  he  as- 
sumed a  protectorate  over  the  Islands.  This  protectorate  Mr.  Harrison's 
administration  at  once  disavowed,  but  the  American  flag  was  still  allowed 
to  float  over  the  government  buildings.  In  diplomacy,  established  facts 
have  to  be  recognized,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Provisional  Government  was 
in  effectual  possession  of  the  power  when  it  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Stevens. 
If  the  military  force,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own  protection, 
how  could  it  be  said  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  master  of  the  situation  ? 

We  ought  not  to  think  of  accepting  territory  whose  government 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  violation  of  those  laws  which  constitute 
a  democratic  government,  and  yet  this  is  the  position  of  Hawaii  at  present. 
Mr.  Dole's  government  has  not  at  any  time  claimed  that  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  either  popular  revolution  or  popular  suffrage.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  taken  means  to  stifle  public  sentiment  by  making  a  decree  to  punish 
by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  anyone  who  should  speak  against  it.  More- 
over,the  rebellion  not  only  had  but  a  small  part  of  the  people  behind  it,  but 
a  large  number  of  those  whom  it  did  have  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
some  were  still  citizens  of  other  countries.  It  was  an  American  citizen 
who  read  the  first  proclamation  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  govern- 
ment building  of  Hawaii. 

The  court  of  the  queen  may  have  been  corrupt,  but  that  fact  of  itself, 
without  any  attendant  circumstances,  could  not  have  justified  us  in  recog- 
nizing the  new  government,  which  had  the  support  of  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  people.  The  administration  of  the  queen  may  have  been  bad, 
but  which  is  the  worse,  a  government  which  is  inefficient,  or  one  which  is 
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purely  tyrannical  and  based  upon  the  suppression  of  every  political  right 
of  the  people  ?  These  facts,  taken  together  with  our  previous  policy  and 
our  claim  that  we  do  justice  alike  to  the  strong  and  to  the  weak,  seem 
sufficient  to  justify  the  president  both  in  withdrawing  the  treaty  from  the 
senate  and  in  determining  not  again  to  submit  it  to  that  body. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  charged,  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blount,  with 
overstepping  the  limits  of  his  executive  power.  This,  however,  can  be 
nothing  but  jingoism  trumped  up  for  the  sake  of  making  political  capital, 
for  the  constitution  gives  the  president  power  to  send  special  agents  on 
just  such  missions  as  Mr.  Blount's.  It  allows  him,  also,  to  pay  their 
salary  and  expenses  without  being  accountable  to  anyone,  not  even  Con- 
gress having  the  power  to  call  for  a  statement  of  them.  Wheaton's  Inter- 
national Law,  a  recognized  authority,  says  that  an  agent  may  be  appointed 
in  time  of  war,  who,  if  he  be  received  by  the  revolutionary  party,  shall 
have  the  powers  and  immunities  of  a  minister,  but  not  his  representative 
character  or  honor,  and  in  this,  again,  Mr.  Blount's  position  is  described 
exactly.  Louis  E.  Guillow. 

A  Republican  View, 

EAUTIFULLY  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  southwest  from  San  Francisco,  lie 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  little  was  known  about 
them  two  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
an  educated  young  lady  from  Albany  asked  the  writer  how  he  learned  to 
speak  English.  But  now  everybody  has  heard  of  Hawaii.  In  fact  nearly 
everyone  has  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  Provisional  Government  that 
has  received  such  base  treatment  at  the  hands  of  President  Cleveland. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  one  who  has  been  brought  up  to  respect 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  Grover  Cleveland,  a  man  elected 
by  a  large  majority  to  fill  that  position,  should  so  disgrace  it.  How  has 
he  disgraced  it  ?  He  has  descended  to  the  level  of  a  semi-barbarous  ex- 
queen,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  keep  her  hands  off  the  revolu- 
tionists if  she  were  restored  to  the  throne.    He  has  put  himself  on  the 
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plane  of  a  scheming  politician.  When  Congress  asked  him  for  informa- 
tion which  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  he 
attempted  to  keep  back  the  greater  part.  He  has  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  friendly  government  of  Hawaii,  with  instructions  to  plot  for  its  over- 
throw. Not  only  for  its  overthrow,  but  for  the  restoration  of  a  queen  who 
had  shown  herself  to  be  totally  unfit  to  rule. 

"Are  all  these  statements  true?"    Review  with  me  for  a  moment 
the  history  of  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Hawaii  just  a  year  ago. 
When  Liliuokaulani  came  to  the  throne,  all  hoped  for  better  things  than 
had  been  in  order  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  the  late  King  Kalakaua. 
But  her  subjects  were  doomed  to  disappointment.    She  bribed  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  "the  opium  bill,"  the  bill  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Co.,  and  other  measures  to  which  the  public  was  strongly 
opposed.    Not  content  with  this,  she  attempted  to  promulgate  a  new 
constitution,  "which  proposed  among  other  things  to  disfranchise  over 
one-fourth  of  the  voters  and  the  owners  of  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of 
the  kingdom,  to  abolish  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  place  thereof  an  appointive  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  sovereign." 
At  first  unsuccessful,  she  was  about  to  make  another  attempt  to  promul- 
gate her  constitution,  when  she  was  respectfully  requested  to  step  down 
and  out.    She  obeyed  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  tax-payers  of  her 
kingdom.    Her  few  followers  proposed  to  make  it  warm  for  the  revolu- 
tionists.   The  property  of  the  American  citizens  was  in  clanger.  They 
appealed  to  Minister  Stevens  for  protection.    To  whom  else  could  they 
appeal?    Troops  were  landed  and  stationed  near  the  center  of  Honolulu, 
in  an  Opera  House  owned  by  an  American  citizen. 

But  the  new  Provisional  Government  was  in  full  running  order  and 
has  been  ever  since.  All  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  then  at 
Honolulu  recognized  the  new  government.  Shortly  after  this,  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  annexation  treaty.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but 
failed,  through  lack  of  time.  When  Grover  Cleveland  came  into  power, 
he  not  only  withdrew  the  treaty,  but  proceeded  to  see  what  right  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Hawaii  had  to  exist.    On  the  ground  that  the 
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revolution  was  aided  by  the  presence  of  United  States  troops,  he  proposed 
to  reinstate  the  queen.  Minister  Willis  was  sent  to  Hawaii  as  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States.  He  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Provisional 
court,  and  then  proceeded  to  communicate  with  the  ex-queen  in  regard  to 
the  terms  of  her  restoration.    Was  that  not  an  act  of  war? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  last  presidential  election  had  been 
won  for  free  trade  by  the  money  of  the  English  capitalists.  Suppose 
that  shortly  after  General  Harrison  had  left  the  White  House,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's ambassador  at  Washington  had  offered  to  reinstate  him  by  means 
of  British  troops,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  defeated  by  means  of 
British  capitalists.    Could  Cleveland  or  any  of  his  followers  object  ? 

The  Provisional  Government  has  ruled  Hawaii  better  than  any  mon- 
archy she  ever  had.  For  a  year  it  has  been  the  de  facto  government,  a 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  recognized  by  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  property  holders  would  rather  have 
the  old  monarchial  system.  "  It  has  nobly  demonstrated  its  rights  to 
existence,"  and  yet  President  Cleveland  has  made  vigorous  attempts  to 
overthrow  it.  As  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Grosvenor  has  said  :  "The  attempt  of 
the  present  administration  to  perform  another  revolution,  or  to  undo  one 
already  accomplished,  was  a  plain  violation  of  law,  and  a  clear  cut  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  not  authorized  by  law  or  precedent." 

H ii  am  Bingham,  jr. 
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UncluMng  an  Hnocl. 

ARCLAY  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Manhattan  Theatre. 
Barclay  is  dramatic  reporter  on  one  of  the  great  New  York  dailies, 
and  I  — oh,  I  am  simply  a  friend  of  Barclay's.  It  was  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Gordon  and  Teall's  comic  opera,  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  and 
he  had  been  detailed  to  write  a  criticism  for  the  following  morning's  issue 
of  his  paper.  I  was  present,  —  well,  for  no  particular  reason,  but  Barclay 
had  obtained  two  seats  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him,  and  I  accepted, 
of  course,  and  deemed  myself  in  luck  to  get  a  place  on  the  opening  night 
of  Mansell's  new  piece. 

Clyde  Mansell  was  one  of  the  most  popular  comedians  in  the  city. 
His  versatility,  aptitude  for  impromptu  humor,  and  incessant  good-nature 
made  him  a  prime  favorite  in  the  hearts  of  New  York  theatre-goers.  He 
had  started  on  low  comedy  and  farce,  and  had  gradually  drifted  upward 
to  the  position  of  star  in  a  comic  opera.  He  didn't  pretend  to  be  able  to 
sing,  but  he  shouted  the  words  and  the  orchestra  or  chorus  carried  the 
tune,  and  everyone  was  amused  and  delighted. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  act  it  seemed  evident  that  the  piece  was 
going  to  rival,  if  not  exceed,  its  predecessors  in  popularity,  and  when  the 
curtain  fell  there  was  a  storm  of  applause,  which  only  ceased  when  Mansell, 
the  leading  lady,  and  the  soubrette  emerged  from  the  wings,  smiled,  bowed, 
and  retreated. 

"  Little  girl's  pretty  smooth,  isn't  she  ?  "  I  said.  "  What  did  you  say 
she  called  herself  ?  " 

"  The  soubrette  ?  Kitty  Sinclair,"  my  companion  responded.  Then, 
after  a  slight  pause,  "I  know  something  of  her."  I  did  not  reply,  and  he 
continued,  looking  over  the  head  of  the  man  in  front  of  him  at  the  semi- 
costumed  figures  on  the  drop  curtain.  "  She  was  a  New  England  girl," 
said  Barclay,  "  born  and  bred  up  in  old  Hampshire  state,  in  a  little  town 
of  which  you  probably  never  heard.  The  prettiest  girl  in  the  country, 
too,  but  not  very  much  of  a  belle,  for  she  overawed  with  her  beauty  most 
of  the  awkward,  good-hearted  rustics  who  shyly  cast  admiring  glances  at 
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her.  But  there  was  one  young  man,  call  him  Page  (he  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  got  the  story  from  him),  an  ambitious,  clever  sort  of  fellow,  who 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and  had  been  courageous  enough  to  tell 
her  so.  And  she  had  laughed  and  refused  him.  However,  as  I  said,  he 
was  an  ambitious,  pushing  man,  and  awfully  determined  —  fairly  dogged. 
So  he  kept  right  on  making  love  to  her  and  taking  her  to  the  country 
dances  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  never  giving  up  hope  that  things  would 
turn  out  all  right,  and  that  she  would  say  "yes  "  some  day.  And  one  day 
she  disappeared  —  ran  away.  Her  people  were  terribly  cut  up  about  it. 
Her  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  respected  throughout  the  state,  and 
people  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  the  family. 

"  Well,  she  had  an  idea  that  she  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  and  so  she 
came  down  to  New  York  and  tried  to  get  a  place.  She  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  at  first  —  had  to  pawn  most  of  the  finery  she  had  brought  with  her. 
Finally  she  happened  in  the  course  of  her  wanderings  into  the  office  of 
this  theatre,  in  response  to  an  advertisement  for  chorus  girls.  Now  George 
Brookfield,  the  angel  of  the  company,  was  sitting  in  the  office.  You  know 
what  an  angel  is  —  in  the  theatrical  sense,  I  mean  ?  Well,  the  angel  of  a 
troupe  is  the  mysterious  individual  who  furnishes  its  financial  backing, 
sometimes  an  unsophisticated  millionaire  with  a  fondness  for  actresses, 
this  time  a  rather  wild  society  man  about  thirty  years  old,  who  had  put  up 
the  requisite  capital  for  the  amusement  it  would  give  him  to  watch  the 
finances  of  the  company  rise  or  fall.  He  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight.  Of  course  she  got  a  good  place  in  the  company  —  a 
cast  part  at  her  first  try. 

"  By  this  time  the  detectives  and  Page  had  located  her,  and  they  tried 
to  get  her  to  go  back  home.  She  laughed  at  the  detectives  and  sent  Page 
away.  But  he  did  not  give  up  hope  at  all,  and  came  again  and  again  to 
plead  with  her,  and  endeavor  by  all  his  means  to  persuade  her  to  return. 
One  day  her  marriage  to  Brookfield  was  announced,  and  Page  did  not 
come  after  that.  He  never  spoke  to  her  again,  although  he  saw  her  some- 
times —  couldn't  help  seeing  her,  for  he  had  gone  into  a  business  that 
brought  him  around  the  theatres  a  good  deal. 

"  Now  Kitty  Sinclair  (that  was  her  stage  name)  made  a  success  as 
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soubrette.  She  was  cut  out  for  one  naturally,  took  to  her  part  splendidly, 
and  altogether  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  season.  But  as  her  public  suc- 
cess rose,  her  domestic  happiness  fell.  A  mere  country  girl  after  all,  the 
habits  of  Brookfield,  the  roue,  stock  gambler,  "  sport,"  astonished  her  no 
less  than  they  excited  her  anger.  At  last  he  tired  of  her  —  and  she  may 
have  given  him  reason  to  do  so  —  and  he  deserted  her.  It  was  the  old, 
old  story.  Then  —  I  don't  know  what  she  did  for  a  while.  Anyway,  last 
month  she  got  a  divorce  and  married  Clyde  Mansell."    He  stopped. 

"  How  did  you  say  you  learned  all  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  was  Page  in  that  drama,"  he  answered  quietly,  with  rather  a  sad 
smile  on  his  lips. 

"  And  it  wasn't  exactly  a  comic  opera  like  this.    I  really  believe  you're 
in  love  with  her  yet,"  I  said,  looking  at  him.    He  smiled  again  —  faintly. 
"  I  haven't  any  reason  to  be,  have  I  ? "  he  said. 

A  man  sitting  directly  in  front  of  him  rose  and  cast  a  look  of  inimical 
recognition  at  him,  and  then  walked  up  the  aisle. 

"He  looked  as  though  he  was  angry  at  you,  Barclay,"  I  remarked. 

"  Did  he?"  he  replied.  And  after  a  short  pause,  "a  man  doesn't  like  to 
be  told  that  another  fellow  is  in  love  with  even  his  divorced  wife,  I  guess." 

"What  !    Was  that  Brookfield  ?  "  I  asked. 

Then  the  leader  waved  his  baton,  and  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  lively 
air,  and  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act  of  Mansell's  new  comic  opera. 

Sidney  Robinson  Kennedy. 
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j— FRANCIS  A.   Parkman,  Jr.,  whose  name  as  a  historian  ranks  with 
Prescott's  and  Bancroft's,  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1823,  and 
died  Nov.  9,  1893. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  was  noted  for  a  passion  for  the  woods, 
and  even  after  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  used  to  spend  his  vacations  in  the  forests 
of  Maine  and  Canada.  This  passion  was  no  wildness  or  love  of  freedom 
such  as  the  Indian  possesses,  but  the  keen  pleasure  in  natural  beauties 
which  only  the  naturalist  can  experience. 

After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  Mr.  Parkman  began  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  gave  up,  however,  within  two  years,  in  order  to  make  a  trip 
into  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  he  lived  for  some  little  time  among  the 
Dakota  Indians,  enduring  all  their  hardships,  and  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  policy  of  the  tribe.  "  California  and  the 
Oregon  Trail  "  is  his  admirable  description  of  this  period.  The  charge 
brought  against  him  of  under-estimating  the  Red-man  is  one  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  substantiate.  His  opinion  in  all  other  matters  is  so  fair  and 
just,  that  it  is  to  say  the  least  presumptuous  for  those  ignorant  of  affairs 
themselves,  to  make  strictures  upon  one  so  thoroughly  posted  as  was  Park- 
man. 

Since  1857  the  historian's  life  has  been  one  of  constant,  conscien- 
tious work  upon  the  subject  of  the  French  power  in  America.  With  the 
impartiality  of  a  true  historian,  and  yet  with  the  delicacy  and  finesse  of  a 
poet,  he  has  drawn  us  a  succession  of  pictures,  showing  alike  the  mistaken 
benevolence  and  despotic  devotion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Never  did  braver  missionaries  than  these 
bear  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  an  ignorant  people,  nor  did  any  ever  remain 
more  firmly  at  the  post  of  duty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  none  ever  failed 
more  miserably  than  these  in  accomplishing  their  mission,  for  all  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  was  to  furnish  a  new  set  of  symbols  for  an  equally  mis- 
taken superstition. 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Parkman's  best  work  is  his  "  Canada  under  the  Old 
Regime,"  in  which  Louis  XIV  of  France  figures  largely,  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  rejoicings  of  the  settlers  claim  equal  attention.  The  descriptions 
all  through  are  particularly  fine.  It  is  here  that  his  wanderings  through 
forest  and  valley,  by  stream  and  through  swamp,  come  into  active  service. 
"  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  wilderness  that  affects  us  like  a  vigorous 
sketch  made  by  some  quick-eyed  painter  in  the  presence  of  the  scene  ; 
the  desert  breathes  from  it  ;  the  canvas  has  the  very  light  and  darkness  of 
the  primeval  woods  upon  it."  His  style  is  accurate,  concise,  and  flowing, 
and  his  works  are  in  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  historical  novel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  four  great  historians,  Prescott,  Ban- 
croft, Parkman  and  Motley,  were  at  one  time  near  neighbors  in  Boston. 
Like  Prescott,  Mr.  Parkman,  during  his  later  years,  has  been  almost  blind. 
His  home  has  been  during  this  time  in  Jamaica  Plains,  where  he  might 
exercise  to  its  full  extent  his  love  for  roses.  His  work,  too,  has  steadily 
gone  on  until  his  death  last  November. 

In  summing  up,  we  may  certainly  call  him  one  of  the  first  authorities 
in  his  department,  and  Mr.  Hovvells  is  right  in  saying  that  "his  is  a  work 
that  need  not  be  done  over  again."  Donald  Gordon. 
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F  course,  you  know  Carl  Emmons,  P.  A.  '94.  by  sight,  although  you 
arc  probably  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  That  tall,  slender 
fellow  with  a  slight  stoop,  whose  frailty,  and  small,  white  hands,  inspire 
in  you  an  impression  of  physical  weakness.  You  will  mark  him  by  his 
mysterious,  large,  deep-set  eyes,  almost  as  dark  as  his  long,  jet-black  hair, 
parted  in  the  center  and  brushed  back  from  his  forehead.  What  is  there 
in  those  black  eyes  that  impresses  you  with  awe  and  command  ?  And 
yet  there  is  in  the  nervous  tremble  of  those  puny  hands  something  that 
causes  you  to  shudder  and  draw  back  from  a  close  companionship  with 
this  fellow  ;  something  that  fills  you  with  a  nervous  apprehension,  such  as 
you  might  experience  if  you  were  compelled  to  live  with  a  man  wasting 
away  from  the  last  stages  of  some  terrible  disease. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  further  describe  one  whom  you  all  know  ; 
likewise  you  also  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  that  remarkable  event  of 
the  1  ith  of  November. 

Since  Carl  Emmons  came  to  Andover  last  fall  he  has  greatly  puzzled 
his  acquaintances  by  his  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  trips  to  Bos- 
ton. What  he  does  there  no  one  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  beyond  the 
fact  that  immediately  upon  arriving  at  the  Boston  &  Maine  depot  he  takes 
a  cab  and  is  driven  to  No.  9  Washington  Street.  Here,  he  enters  a  small 
door  at  the  left  of  H.  S.  Hartwell  &  Co.'s  clothing  store,  ascends  two 
flights  of  stairs,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  knocks  at  a  door  with- 
out name  or  sign,  and  then  is  lost  to  sight  in  a  spacious  and  handsomely 
furnished  room.  After  two  or  three  hours  he  is  known  to  descend  the 
stairs  again,  drive  to  the  depot  and  return  to  Andover. 

Of  course,  Emmons  would  bet  on  the  Exeter  game,  so  the  fellows 
said  :  but  they  were  rather  surprised  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  had 
nine  hundred  dollars  which  he  intended  to  put  up,  and  that  he  was  giving 
large  odds  in  order  to  get  it  all  covered  before  the  game,  for  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Carl  had  not  a  superabundant  supply  of  money. 

The  facts,  however,  were  these  : — Carl  received  all  the  allowance  that 
his  father  could  afford  him  for  the  school  year,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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term.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  limited  amount  would  be  insufficient 
for  all  the  pleasures  that  he  desired,  so  he  took  this  means  as  the  safest 
and  easiest  way  of  increasing  it.  He  had  looked  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  as  a  business  man  might,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  practically 
no  risk,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  nearly  all  his  money,  although  losing 
meant  leaving  Andover  forever. 

In  a  little  village  of  New  Hampshire,  in  one  of  the  pleasantcst  of  the 
students'  rooms,  was  assembled,  one  evening,  a  jolly  set  of  those  Exeter 
fellows  who  have  "nothing  to  spend  but  cash."  They  were  all  secret 
society  men — secret  in  every  sense  of  the  word — and  they  controlled. 

"  Now,  fellows,  there  is  but  one  way  to  win  that  Andover  game  and 
you  know  what  1  mean,"  said  Manager  Pright.  "  Only  three  weeks  re- 
main before  the  game,  and  yet  we  can  do  it.  First,  we've  been  promised 
the  Harvard  coaching.  But  we've  got  to  have  the  men  to  work.  Now  it 
only  takes  the  cash  to  get  them,  and  whatever  you  subscribe,  you're  sure 
to  recover  by  your  bets  with  Andover.  They  think  they  have  the  game 
pinched^  and  so  are  willing  to  give  us  large  odds.  Why !  there  is  a  fellow 
down  there  who.  has  nine  hundred  dollars  to  put  up  and  is  giving  odds, 
three  to  one,  and  he's  not  the  only  fool.  Of  course,  you  will  give  us  your 
support,  and  those  Andover  muckers,  when  they  come  up  here  thinking 
they  have  such  a  cinch,  will  go  back  home  singing, 

"  'And  one  of  his  legs  is  longer  than  it  really  ought  to  be.' " 

The  looked-  for  day  had  at  last  arrived,  and  what  a  beautiful  day  it 
was  !  On  either  side  of  the  railroad  station  the  platforms  were  packed 
with  Phillips  students  waiting  for  the  special  for  Exeter.  Every  one  of 
us  was  happy,  and  why  not  ?  We  were  to  have  a  jolly  time  singing  songs 
and  cheering  the  team  on  the  way  up,  and  better  still,  we  would  win  a 
glorious  victory  and  come  home  with  colors  flying. 

At  the  end  of  the  platform  a  couple  of  fellows  were  walking  slowly 
back  and  forth  waiting  for  the  train.  One  might  readily  distinguish  the 
outside  fellow  as  Waters  '95.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking,  as  he  gazed  ab- 
stractedly at  the  long  line  of  milk-cans  at  his  feet,  of  another  time  he 
walked  these  planks  or  leaned  against  the  railing  when  a  full  moon  threw 
its  mellow  light  over  the  station  and  the  mist  rose  stealthily  up  from  the 
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meadow.  He  is  listening  to  a  laugh  like  unto  sweet  music,  and  a  voice 
softly  whispers,  "  Nay,  Nay,  Pauline,"  and  he  looks  into  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
hazel  which  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  his,  until — the  bell,  yes,  it 
is  the  bell  of  the  locomotive,  with  its  tut,  tut  tuts,  and  its  bellow  and  roar 
which  awakens  him  from  his  reverie. 

The  long  train  is  soon  filled  and  is  bounding  over  the  rails  towards 
New  Hampshire.  In  spite  of  Carl's  confident  hopes  of  victory  and  sure 
gain,  he  had  experienced  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment, a  dread  that  after  all  he  might  lose  his  money.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  shake  it  off.  Why,  it  was  only  a  few  hours  ago  in  chapel  that  he 
had  heard  Mr.  Lark  ring  out  the  foot-ball  glory  in  such  stirring  words, 
"We  have  been  beaten  only  by  two  colleges  !  We  have  done  what  no 
other  college  has  done  ;  we  have  scored  against  Harvard  !  Gentlemen, 
we  have  a  team  to  be  proud  of ! "  And  yet  his  mind,  his  soul,  warned 
him  that  he  had  made  a  fearful  mistake.  He  started,  to  see  how  his  hand 
trembled,  as  he  brushed  the  ashes  of  his  cigarette  from  the  velvet  cuff  of 
his  overcoat. 

The  bleachers  were  rapidly  filling  with  the  grand  old  blue  of  Ando- 
ver  and  the  fiery  red  of  P.  E.  To  while  away  the  nervousness  and  anxiety 
of  the  long  wait  before  the  beginning  of  the  game,  a  brass  band  perched 
aloft  on  top  of  a  barge,  which  was  decorated  with  the  great  red  placard, 

"  Exeter  Forever," 
swung  slowly  around  the  end  of  the  campus  and  entertained  the  spectators 
with  its  noise. 

And  now  the  rival  teams  appeared.  Emmons  mechanically  watched 
them  lining  up.  Every  minute  was  torture.  Would  the  game  never  begin? 
Suddenly,  that  little  bunch  of  eleven  men  in  red  start  down  the  field.  A 
thrill  of  excitement  sets  every  nerve  of  Carl's  body  on  edge.  But  see  ! 
we  have  stopped  them.  Only  a  few  yards  gained,  and  our  hero  throws  his 
whole  heart  into  the  good  old 

"  P.  A.  !  P.  A.  !  Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !" 
which  goes  rolling  across  the  campus  and  mingles  with  the  din  of  the  Ex- 
eter tin  horns  and  their  lusty  cheers,    The  whole  grand-stand  becomes  a 
mass  of  flying  and  waving  colors, 
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Suddenly  Carl's  face  pales  and  a  fearful  apprehension  comes  over  him, 
for  steadily  down  the  field  go  the  Exeter  team,  and  before  we  scarcely  had 
time  to  realize  it,  P.  E.  has  made  her  first  touchdown  !  Nine  hundred 
dollars  gone  —  gone?  Oh,  no!  'tis  but  some  idle  dream.  Yet  again  he 
sees  our  men  fight  desperately  to  stop  those  steady  gains  of  the  Exeter 
eleven.  Slowly,  yard  by  yard,  the  red  stockings  push  the  ball  down  the 
field  until  another  touchdown  is  scored.  With  an  agonized  groan,  Carl, 
his  whole  being  racked  with  torturing  anguish,  sinks  back  in  his  seat  and 
hides  his  face  in  his  hands  as  black  despair  crushes  the  life  out  of  his  soul. 

The  first  half  was  ended.  A  cold,  cold  wind  whistled  mournfully 
around  the  bare  pine  boards  of  the  grandstand.  The  crackling  of  the  dry 
leaves,  blown  about  by  miniature  whirl-winds,  sounded  like  the  death  rat- 
tle. Across  the  campus,  from  the  Exeter  brass  band,  the  same  bitter 
wind  brought  the  strains  of  "  After  the  ball  is  over,"  and  as  the  gusts 
gained  strength  each  P.  A.  man  drew  his  ulster  more  closely  about  him 
and  sank  down  in  his  seat,  sick  at  heart. 

The  teams  line  up  once  more,  but  it  is  only  to  give  Exeter  a  chance 
to  carry  the  ball  steadily  down  the  field  for  another  touchdown.  The 
cheering  staff  call  for  a  brace  in  yelling,  and  manfully  every  fellow  re- 
sponds —  responds  as  a  martyr  who  goes  singing  to  his  doom.  And  in 
reply  comes  slowly  across  the  campus  from  those  three  hundred  Exeter 
throats  "  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two  ou-o-ou-o-o-o  !  !  "  and  every  note  jars  upon 
Carl's  nerves  like  the  mournful  toll-toll  of  his  own  funeral  dirge.  Down 
the  length  of  the  grandstands,  on  the  P.  A.  side,  came  an  Exeter  mascot, 
swinging  his  red  and  gray  hat  in  the  air.  Carl  saw  him  and  a  great 
longing  seized  him  to  grapple  the  grinning  fiend  and  rend  him  limb  from 
limb.  The  mucker  also  saw  those  great,  gaunt  hollow  eyes,  and  the 
clownish  grin  sank  out  of  his  face  as  he  hurried  down  the  line. 

The  sunny  and  bright  blue  sky  of  the  early  afternoon  had  changed 
to  a  deep  red.  Mechanically  Carl  looked  across  the  campus,  past  the 
struggling  players,  past  the  dusky  outlines  of  the  Exeter  students,  away 
off  toward  the  western  horizon  all  banked  with  crimson  and  gold,  "  Nine 
hundred  dollars,"  he  murmured  feebly,  "gone  —  gone  forever,"  and  the 
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dying  sun  lighted  up  his  face  and  bathed  him  in  its  yellow  rays.  "  See  !  " 
he  cries  wildly,  "there  it  is  —  my  money  !  "  and  eagerly  he  stretches  out 
his  arms  towards  the  masses  of  golden  horizon.  How  near  it  seems  !  He- 
opens  his  hands  to  take  the  phantom  gold,  when  —  he  sees  it  slowly  slip- 
ping, slipping  away  from  his  grasp  until  it  is  gone,  and  darkness  comes 
over  the  sky.  And  the  tooting  of  the  Exeter  horns  sounds  far  away  like 
the  dull,  heavy  moaning  of  a  fog-horn  on  a  stormy  coast. 

For  the  fifth  time  the  rival  teams  line  up  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Just  then  our  flying  wedge  stands  there,  watching  Dynn's  up-lifted  hand. 
Carl  rises  from  his  seat.  They  who  look  upon  those  haggard  features, 
those  wild,  glittering  eyes,  shudder  and  turn  away  fearfully,  nor  dare  to 
look  again.  He  laughs  —  a  strange,  unnatural  laugh  — as  he  stands  there 
a  moment,  and  from  the  Exeter  grandstand  is  echoed  back,  as  if  in  con- 
temptuous mockery  at  his  powerlessness,  that  "Te-he  !  sher-ha  !  sher- 
ha-ha-ha ! "  Suddenly  with  one  wild  yell  he  plunges  forward,  and  no 
man  dare  lift  a  hand  to  stay  him.  In  a  moment  he  is  beside  the  players. 
He  fastens  his  eyes  upon  every  one  of  our  men,  and  their  exhausted  bodies 
take  new  life  and  their  muscles  harden  like  steel. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play.  "  Come  on  !  "  Carl  yells,  and  down  the  field 
he  flies.  Canning  has  the  ball.  In  vain  the  red  champions  try  to  stop 
him.  They  are  powerless.  Some  strange  force  has  suddenly  sapped 
away  all  their  strength,  and  they  have  become  weak  as  little  children. 
Down  the  field  the  ball  goes,  and  with  Carl's  eyes  riveted  upon  him  Latan 
kicks  a  perfect  goal.  Again  and  once  again  the  strange  manoeuvre  is  re- 
peated, and  now  the  fourth  P.  A.  touchdown  is  made,  even  before  the 
crowd  of  spectators  has  had  time  to  realize  what  has  happened.  Latan 
steps  up  to  kick  the  fourth  goal,  which,  if  successful,  will  make  Andover 
victorious.  In  front  of  him  stands  Carl.  His  whole  soul  shines  through 
his  eyes  as  he  fastens  them  on  our  full-back.  His  face  is  ashy  pale,  his 
body  sways  and  totters,  and  as  the  ball  flies  squarely  over  the  goal,  Carl 
clutches  wildly  for  support,  and  then  falls  unconscious  in  a  heap  upon  the 
cold  ground.  But  kind  hands  are  ready  instantly,  and  as  they  carry  him 
off,  there  goes  up  such  a  yell  from  those  thousands  of  loyal  throats  as  was 
never  heard  before  upon  a  foot  ball  field  ;  a  yell  whose  echoes  go  rolling 
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far  away  over  the  hills,  and  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  New 
Hampshire  coast.  Then  as  the  heavens  commence  to  rain  down  hats  and 
banners,  time  is  called  and  the  great  game  is  ended. 

How  jolly  to  settle  oneself  in  the  warm  cosy  car  for  the  return  trip  to 
Andover.    With  what  a  resounding  chorus  we  sing, 

"  Line  up  quickly  !  Line  up  briskly  ! 
Dynn's  passed  well  and  true  ! 
Kxeter  we  have  always  beaten, 
That  again  we'll  do." 

as  the  brilliantly  lighted  special  with  its  merry  load  goes  flying  away 
toward  home.  And  now  from  the  end  of  the  car  comes  the  plaintive 
melody  "Two  little  girls  in  blue,  love,"  followed  by  hosts  of  other  songs, 
such  as  "We  want  more  lager  beer." 

During  the  journey  home  I  learned  from  Carl  the  secret  of  his  semi- 
weekly  visits  to  Boston.  It  seems  that  he  spent  his  afternoons  in  taking 
lessons  in  mesmerism  under  Prof.  Somberst,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
hypnotists  in  the  world,  who  meeting  Carl  accidentally,  and  discovering  in 
him  peculiar  traits  especially  fitting  him  for  this  pursuit,  had  undertaken 
to  instruct  him  as  a  subject.  It  was  the  power  which  this  instruction  had 
given  him  that  enabled  Carl  to  win  the  game. 

What  joy  once  more  to  march  down  School  Street,  four  abreast,  to 
listen  to  those  stirring  speeches  by  the  professors,  to  yell  again  that  de- 
lightful cheer, 

Wah  who  wah  !  Wah  who  wah  ! 
Giddy,  giddy  Fern.  Sem. 
Wah  who  wah  ! 

And,  finally,  what  happiness  to  drink  that  glorious  hot  coffee — none  ever 
tasted  sweeter  —  and  to  dance  the  evening  away  around  the  great  bon-fire, 
singing, 

"  P.  A.  !  boys,  forever  !    Horu  !  ho,  horu  ! 
Down  with  the  red  and  up  with  the  blue  ! 
So  we  gather  round  P.  A.,  boys, 

We  gather  round  P.  A., 
Waving  the  banners  blue  of  Phillips." 

A.  B.  Emery. 
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EMtorials. 

TN  a  great  school  like  Andover,  where  English  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, there  rests  upon  each  student  the  responsibility  of  embracing 
every  opportunity  that  is  offered  for  promoting  a  free  and  easy  expression. 
These  opportunities  are  necessarily  limited,  and  hence  it  is  doubly  impor- 
tant that  we  take  advantage  of  them.  The  school  should  feel  particularly 
grateful  to  the  late  Mr.  William  G.  Means,  for  the  benefits  he  has  given 
to  students  here  for  years  past  in  the  training  and  practice  in  English. 
The  competition  is  a  feature  of  our  school  life  that  we  can  in  no  way  afford 
to  neglect.  It  is  very  fitting  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  winter  term, 
the  one  term  of  the  whole  year  that  out-door  sports  do  not  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  students  and  in  which  the  most  literary  work  is  ordinarily 
accomplished. 

The  Means  Competition  offers  superior  advantages.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  topics  given,  topics  suited  to  every  condition  of  mind.  Nearly 
every  fellow  has  a  peculiar  bent  or  channel  of  his  own,  a  line  along  which 
he  does  most  of  his  thinking  ;  he  will  invariably  find  in  the  published  list 
one  or  more  subjects  to  his  liking.  By  writing  these  essays  the  expres- 
sion of  native  thought  is  greatly  promoted,  and  the  mere  possession  of 
ideas  upon  any  subject  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  man  has  some- 
thing in  him  to  work  upon.  Aside  from  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
practice  in  writing,  the  training  in  elocution  and  the  cultivation  of  an  easy 
manner,  are  alike  invaluable.  It  gives  not  only  an  opportunity  to  a  stu- 
dent for  measuring  his  ability  in  this  line  with  that  of  other  men,  but 
affords  an  admirable  chance  of  accepting  success  or  failure  with  true  man- 
liness. 

We  urge  men  who  are  intending  to  write,  to  begin  early  and  not  put 
it  off  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  essays  are  due.  This  has  been  done 
often  in  years  past  to  the  great  regret  of  the  writers.  Things  done  in  a 
hurry  are  nearly  always  poor.  We  are  positive  that  all  the  time  put  upon 
these  pieces  will  be  well  spent,  and  we  therefore  look  for  a  strong  and 
hearty  competition. 
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The  attention  of  the  public  has  lately  been  called  to  the  great  advance, 
both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  literary  work,  made  by  college  publi- 
cations. One  of  the  questions  now  being  discussed  by  them  seems  to  us 
a  very  fair  one  ;  namely,  whether  the  efforts  of  their  editors  should  not 
have  some  weight  as  to  their  standing  in  the  English  Department.  We 
call  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Andover  to  this  matter. 

In  view  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  work  demanded  by  the  college 
papers,  the  editors  must  devote  an  increasing  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  them.  In  our  own  institution,  especially  since  the  work  is  subject 
to  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Faculty,  it  seems  fair  to  ask  that  it  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  English  course.  It  would  seem  but  right  that 
the  editors  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  fair  indication  in  general 
standing,  of  the  quality  of  editorial  labor. 


Steps  should  soon  be  taken  to  secure  a  base-ball  game  which  shall  fill 
the  place  of  the  Exeter  contest.  Our  annual  fall  and  spring  games  have 
become  as  much  a  feature  of  our  school  as  the  matches  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  are  to  those  colleges.'  They  serve  as  a  stimulus  with  which 
our  teams  have  worked  with  a  great  goal  in  view.  The  training  periods 
have  been  so  managed  that  the  teams  should  be  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition near  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  crowd,  the  fluttering  colors,  the  excitement  of  the  matches  and 
the  attendant  celebration  in  case  of  victory,  have  been  time-honored 
features  in  our  school  life  which  we  would  fain  give  up.  Shall  they  be 
terminated  now  when  we  have  better  teams  and  more  numbers  than  ever 
before  ? 

We  are  nearly  evenly  matched  with  Lawrenceville.  Might 
not  a  game  be  arranged  at  some  neutral  point  ?  For  instance,  at  New 
London,  which  is  almost  mid-way  between  the  two  schools.  These  of 
course  are  only  suggestions.  We  believe  that  our  Faculty,  in  the  light  of 
our  past  bearing  toward  athletics,  would  heartily  co-operate  with  any  rea- 
sonable plans.  Let  us  then  surely  have  an  annual  game  with  some  school 
nine. 


THE  MONTH. 


Gbe  flDontb. 

Philo  and  Forum  both  having  agreed  to  jointly  publish  our  Annual 
under  its  new  name,  have  elected  as  the  editorial  board  of  the  Pot-Pourri 
the  following  men  :  D.  B.  Eddy  '94,  C.  A.  Worrall  '94,  M.  B.  Patterson  '95, 
L.  E.  Guillow  '95,  L.  E.  Bristol  '94,  and  L.  G.  Pettee  '94. 

The  following  elections  for  the  winter  term  occurred  just  before  the 
Christmas  vacation  : 

Philo. — President,  Fuller  ;  vice-president,  Emery  ;  secretary,  Whiting; 
treasurer,  Hinman  ;  executive  committee,  Emery,  Branch,  Mack,  Bingham. 

Forum.  —  President,  O.  M.  Clark;  vice-president,  Bale;  secretary, 
Starbuck  ;  treasurer,  Skinner  ;  executive  committee,  Woolsey,  Patterson, 
Gardner. 

Inquiry.  —  President,  H.  Bingham  ;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Ryder  ; 
recording  secretary,  L.  G.  Billings  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Donald  Gor- 
don ;  treasurer,  D.  B.  Eddy. 

The  Senior  Classes. — P.  A  '94,  President,  F.  H.  Simmons  ;  vice- 
president,  Mason;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Woolsey.  P.  S. '94,  President, 
Worrall ;  vice-president,  M.  T.  Clark  ;  secretary,  Hinds. 


Since  last  going  to  press  we  have  had  some  exceedingly  entertaining 
lectures.  On  December  4th  Dr.  Bowker  presented  an  illustrated  discourse 
on  "Imperial  India,"  and  on  December  11th  a  most  realistic  series  of 
views,  and  an  attractive  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Ragan  on  "  The  World's 
Fair." 


A  "  Bazaar  of  all  Nations,"  with  songs  and  music,  attracted  a  large 
crowd  to  the  Punchard  School  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  December  14th 
and  1 5th. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  foot-ball  team,  Charles  E.  Durand,  '96, 
was  unanimously  elected  captain  for  next  fall's  eleven. 
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A  school  meeting  was  held  shortly  before  the  holidays  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  clothes  to  send  to  the  Boston  charities.  The  response  was 
general  and  liberal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  needy  garments  was  sent  to 
Boston. 

At  a  school  meeting  held  Monday  morning,  December  1 8th,  G.  R. 
Widdicomb  was  elected  first  manager  of  the  foot-ball  team  for  1894,  and 
M.  B.  Patterson  and  A.  C.  Twitchell  second  and  third  respectively. 


Tuesday  evening,  January  9,  the  Dartmouth  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs 
gave  a  somewhat  disappointing  concert  in  the  Town  Hall. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  R.  O.  Ryder  '94  has  been 
elected  to  the  Contributing  Board. 


All  matter  for  the  March  Mirror  must  be  in  on  or  before  Feb.  16. 


RECEIPTS. 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  Foot-ball  Management  : 

Stationery  and  postage, 
Grounds, 
Badges, 
Exeter  game, 
Supplies  athletic  goods, 
Suits, 
Sundries, 


From  subscriptions, 
From  games. 
From  Exeter  game, 


,1193  50 
251  10 
115  00 


EXPENDITURES. 

Games, 

Training  table, 
Travelling  and  carriages, 
Medical  attendance, 
Printing, 


$1559  60 

$379  00 
261  95 

93  70 
39  So 
30  66 


8  50 

79  25 

16  00 

56  50 

201  25 

225  30 

14  00 


Balance  cash  on  hand 

O.  M.  Clark, 
W.  H.  Gould, 
A.  E.  Branch. 


$1405  86 
Si 53  75 


CLIPPINGS. 
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Clippings. 


Pick  up  some  coins  that  circulate 
In  this  land  of  the  brave  and  free, 

And  on  the  front  of  every  one 
A  woman's  face  you'll  see. 

Some  people  think  it  rather  strange 
That  men  don't  get  a  show ; 

To  me  the  reason's  very  plain, 
For  money  talks,  you  know. 

Stevens  Life. 

A  COMPLAINT. 

The  foot-ball  man  is  much  abused 
By  his  creditors  over  the  town : 

For  they  forever  are  touching  him  up, 
W  hile  he  strives  to  make  a  touch-down. 

ADVICE  TO  A  DILETTANTE. 

Don't  rub  too  long  in  polishing — 
Perhaps  'twill  be  demolishing. 
I  knew  a  man  who  made  a  hit, 
It  was  a  pretty  piece  of  wit ; 
But,  thinking  he'd  improve  a  bit, 
So  long  he  rubbed  his  jokelet  that 
The  point  broke  off  and  left  it  flat. 

The  Inlander. 

TETE-A-TETE. 

Go  up  the  hill  unto  the  pine 

Which  marks  the  summit,  then  along 
The  ledge  until  you  reach  the  wood. 

Descend  the  thickest  among, 
And  in  the  center,  'neath  a  larch, 

You'll  find  a  rock, — I  well  recall 
Carved  to  a  double  seat.    Then  rest, 

But  do  not  go  alone —  that's  all. 

Vassar  Miscellany, 


LOVE  AND  FOOT-BALL. 

A  man  and  a  Vassar  maiden, 
With  wind  and  wave  atune, 
Talked  low  of  love  and  foot-ball 
'Neath  a  mellow  Newport  moon. 

The  Vassar  maid  had  hinted 
That  Vassar  girls  might  play 
At  Rugby,  'gainst  his  college — 
And  beat  them  too — some  day. 

If  you  should  play,  he  whispered. 
Your  college  against  mine, 
I'd  like  to  play  left  tackle 
On  the  opposing  line. 

Then  drooped  her  head,  the  maiden, 
With  blushes  red  as  flame, 
And  said — since  this  may  be  so 
Let's  have  ....  a  practice  game. 

The  Inlander. 

AN   IDVL  OF  THE  STRAP. 

She  spoke  to  me,  her  voice  was  low 

And  sweet  ; 
With  hidden  thought  I  could  not  know 

Replete. 
She  cast  on  me  a  lingering  look 
That  all  my  inmost  being  shook, 
And,  as  our  glances  mixed,  she  took 

my  seat. 

Red  and  Blue. 

A  spider  may  spin,  and  spin,  and  spin, 

And  spin  a  web  all  day, 
But  he  can't  spin  a  top  to  save  his  life, 

Because  he's  not  built  that  way. 

Syracuse  Herald. 
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I  always  hated  that  teacher.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  must  have  taken 
a  dislike  to  me  at  the  very  first,  for, 
though  I  worked  pretty  hard  in  my  own 
stupid  way,  he  took  occasion  to  flunk 
me  almost  every  recitation.  And  now 
here  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Christmas  vacation  and  I  had  failed 
miserably  in  his  final  examination. 
"Well,"  I  thought,  "I  suppose  I  must 
go  home  anyway,  though  I  hate  to  when 
I  have  disgraced  myself  by  such  a  rec- 
ord." That  reminded  me  that  I  must 
settle  a  few  bills  before  going  home, 
and  I  immediately  wrote  to  my  father 
with  my  usual  plea  for  more  money. 

Then  I  fell  to  abusing  and  cursing 
that  teacher  and  wondering  what  I 
could  do  to  revenge  myself  upon  him. 
At  last,  a  brilliant  idea  seized  me, — I 
would  write  an  anonymous  letter  and  in 
it  express  my  feelings  towards  him  very 
plainly.  It  makes  me  blush  to  this  day 
to  think  how  I  insulted  him  in  that 
letter.  I  told  him  that  he  was  mean, 
partial,  unfair,  and  ended  by  calling 
him  a  fool  and  a  block-head,  emphasiz- 
ing the  objectionable  words  by  innum- 
erable blanks. 

"  Hello,  Jack,"  called  a  cheery  voice, 
as  I  was  walking  up  from  the  post  office, 
"  Old — gave  us  each  C  in  that  exam." 

"What?"  I  gasped,  "C?  Are  you 
sure  ?  " 


"  Dead  sure  !  I  just  asked  him,"  he 
said,  and  hurried  on. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  came  over 
me  that  an  anonymous  letter  is  a  mean 
and  cowardly  way  of  venting  one's  spite, 
and  I  heartily  wished  that  I  had  never 
written  one,  though  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  thought  that  the  teacher  would 
never  know  who  the  guilty  one  was. 
Then,  I  realized  that  he  had  really 
treated  me  well  during  the  whole  term 
and  had  been  doubly  kind  in  giving  me 
such  a  good  mark,  and  I  actually  began 
to  like  him  and  to  set  down  my  recent 
feelings  to  mere  prejudice. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  thoughts 
like  those,  the  dreadful  conviction  seized 
me  that  I  had  put  the  letter  into  a  re- 
turn envelope.  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
turned  and  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  of- 
fice, and,  between  my  gasps,  asked  the 
post-master  if  he  would  return  it. 
Though  contrary  to  the  rules,  he  was 
obliging  enough  to  give  it  to  me,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  Here  it  is  with  your  ad- 
dress on  it ;  five  minutes  more  and  it 
would  have  been  gone."  With  a  cry 
of  gladness  I  seized  it  and  tore  it  into 
minute  fragments  and  once  more  freely 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven. 

Four  days  later  all  the  fellows  were 
going  home,  but  my  money  had  not 
come.  I  could  not  imagine  what  could 
be  the  matter,  and  was  puzzling  my 
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brain  over  this  as  I  went  clown  to  tele- 
graph for  it.  Father  immediately 
telegraphed  back  the  required  amount, 
and  I  was  soon  on  my  way  towards 
home.  How  happy  I  was  at  going  home 
at  the  glad  Christmas  time  !  How  long 
the  journey  seemed  !  But  at  last  here 
I  was  at  home  and  my  parents  and  sis- 
ters and  pretty  cousin  were  all  greeting 
and  making  much  of  me. 

After  the  first  few  words  of  welcome, 
I  asked  father  why  he  had  not  sent  the 
money  when  he  received  my  letter.  He 
looked  surprised  and  said  he  had  re- 
ceived no  letter.  Then  it  was  my  turn 
to  be  surprised.  Suddenly  the  whole 
truth  flashed  over  me.  The  post-master 
had  given  me  the  wrong  letter  and 
1 — wretched  fool — had  not  even  looked 
at  the  address. 

And  then  and  there  in  the  presence 
of  my  honored  father,  my  dear  mother 
and  sisters,  and  my  lovely  cousin,  I 
snarled  out  between  my  clenched  teeth, 
"Well,  I'll  be  d  !" 

Chiko. 

People  may  say  what  they  will  in  re- 
gard to  Darwin's  theory.  I  for  one  am 
a  firm  believer  in  it,  and  this  is  why. 

l-'or  a  good  many  years  we  used  to 
camp  through  the  summer  months  on  a 
mountain  which,  though  not  very  far 
from  the  city,  was  yet  rather  secluded. 
IJy  reason  of  its  many  spurs  and  valleys 
and  its  really  tropical  verdure,  it  af- 
forded an  almost  infinite  number  of  de- 
lightful walks  and  rambles,  and  any 


one  who  loves  nature  would  here  find  a 
perfect  paradise. 

I  was  rather  fond  of  having  picnics 
on  my  own  account  that  summer,  and 
on  that  particular  day  I  had  decided  to 
go  to  a  place  we  called  the  "  Picnic 
Grounds."  This  was  a  bold  spur  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  on  it  many  a  gay 
time  had  we  spent. 

I  made  short  work  of  the  two  miles  I 
had  to  go  through  the  tall  grass,  and 
swinging  myself  up  into  a  tree  whose 
branches  extended  far  out  over  the 
point,  I  began  to  eat  my  luncheon.  Sud- 
denly I  was  startled  by  a  loud  "Chahe  ! 
Chaha  !  Chahahaha  !  "  from  across  the 
valley.  I  at  first  thought  it  was  some 
one  sawing  wood,  but  on  straining  my 
eyes  I  saw  that  the  sound  came  from 
near  the  top  of  a  huge  tree,  whose  roots 
grappled  the  side  of  the  bluff,  and  whose 
crown  reached  up  nearly  as  high  as  I 
was. 

There  on  the  notch  of  a  large  limb 
was  comfortably  seated  a  motherly 
monkey  with  her  infant  son  seated  upon 
her  capacious  lap,  while  back  and  forth, 
as  if  composing  a  sermon,  paced  the 
fond  papa.  Madame  didn't  seem  to 
agree  exactly  with  her  lord,  for  it  took 
many  gestures  and  glances  toward  me 
on  his  part  to  bring  her  to  his  views. 
Then,  after  the  manner  of  the  toy  Mi  - 
Ginty,  he  lolled  down  the  tree,  and  like 
Satan  "  slowly  climbed  the  steep  ascent" 
towards  me. 

When  he  reached  the  tree  where  I 
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was  tremblingly  crouching,  he  began  a 
lengthy  harangue  full  of  "  both-pos- 
atives"  and  "right-impassioned-ele- 
vateds," and  then  folding  his  arms  and 
solemnly  eyeing  me  he  "  paused  for  a 
reply."  I  had  none  to  make.  Again, 
he  spoke  ;  and  this  time,  in  words  per- 
fectly intelligible,  he  pleaded  for  his 
dues  and  then  pointed  to  my  lunch. 
This  I  hastily  dropped  to  him,  and  with 
an  intensely  theatrical  bow,  he  modest- 
ly retired.  I  did  the  same,  not  waiting 
either  to  see  the  family  enjoy  their 
feast  or  to  hear  their  ill-concealed  mirth 
over  the  poor,  frightened  thing  without 
a  tail. 

Alt. 

- 1  had  gone  up  to  chapel  that  morning 
with  a  heart  lighter  than  usual,  for  I 
had  had  a  splendid  time  the  evening 
before  with  Molly.  But,  I  tell  you,  all 
my  light-heartedness  left  me  when  I 
heard  the  principal  quietly  saying  that 
he  would  like  to  see  "  Thompson  at  half- 
past  four." 

Oh,  how  my  heart  sank  !  So  I  had 
been  caught!  "Well,  why  shouldn't  I 
go  with  Molly  if  I  wanted  to?  A  fellow 
had  to  have  some  one  to  talk  with  when 
he  was  away  from  home,  and  Molly  was 
not  a  bad  girl  at  all.  If  the  principal 
said  a  word  against  her  I  would — ,  but 
my  hostile  feelings  left  me  when  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  my  last  morn- 
ing at  chapel,  my  last  day  at  school. 
To-morrow  I  would  have  to  say  good- 
by  to  all  the  fellows.    Even  the  teach- 


ers, most  of  them  at  least,  looked  quite 
attractive  to  me.  Then  I  thought  of 
going  home  disgraced.  What  would 
my  mother  say?  How  could  I,  after 
blasting  all  her  hopes  of  me,  go  back 
to  her  and  crave  forgiveness  ? 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  day  wore  on.  At 
last,  yet  all  too  soon,  half-past  four  came, 
and,  resolved  to  tell  the  truth  and  die, 
I  slowly  made  my  way  toward  the  of- 
fice. Up  the  stairs  I  staggered,  and 
with  pale  and  haggard  face  crossed  the 
room  where  the  principal  was  sitting. 
I  went  to  his  desk  and  stood  before 
him.    At  last  he  looked  up. 

"  Well,  Thompson  ? " 

"  You — I — Isn't — D-didn't  you  want 
to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  " 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead 
as  if  trying  to  recall  something,  then — 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  Miss 
Watkins  wishes  me  to  hand  you  this. 
Good  afternoon." 

Overcome  as  I  was  by  revulsion  of 
feeling,  I. do  not  know  how  I  reached 
the  door,  but  I  did  it  in  some  way,  and, 
opening  the  envelope,  found  a  daintily- 
written  note  inviting  me  to  that  eve- 
ning's musicale  at  the  Fern.  Sem. 

I  didn't  go  though ;  I  went  to  see 
Molly. 

Chiko. 

I  met  a  cold  little  mucker, 

And  heard  him  say,  "Oh,  sir,  please," 
And  dropping  a  half  in  his  cold,  blue 
hand, 

Thought,  "Cheap  for  an  Irish  frieze." 

Chiko. 
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Xcaves  from 

Mr.  William  G.  Means,  the  founder 
of  the  Means  Prize  Competition,  died 
Jan.  4,  at  his  home  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  was  known  and 
highly  esteemed  throughout  all  New 
England.  In  him  the  Academy  loses  a 
faithful  friend,  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion a  most  zealous  supporter. 

'34. — Dr.  David  Thayer,  a  well-known 
physician  of  Boston,  has  recently  died. 
He  was,  early  in  life,  active  in  all  reform 
movements  and  was  one  of  the  students 
expelled  from  Phillips  Academy  for  at- 
tending a  lecture  against  slavery  in 
1834. 

'42. — Luke  K.  Bowers  died  at  Win- 
chester; Jan.  17. 

'51. — Rev.  Henry  J.  Richardson  died 
at  Lincoln,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1893.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary,  and 
of  Amherst  in  the  class  of  '55. 

'54. — Oliver  P.  Billings,  University  of 
Vermont  '57,  died  Jan.  6,  1894.  At  the 
time  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  in  New  York  he  was  elected 
Alderman  and  was  twice  re-elected.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  Bar  Association,  and  several  other 
New  York  clubs. 


IPbilltps  1Iv£. 

'56. — Judge  Solon  Bancroft,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  Associate-Justice 
for  many  years,  has  resigned  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  which  he  was  recently  elected. 

'62. — On  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  1893,  Rev. 
Albert  G.  Bale  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate  over  the 
Maiden  Congregational  Church.  Mr. 
Bale  is  a  very  popular  man,  not  only 
from  his  work  in  the  pulpit,  but  from 
the  interest  and  sympathy  he  has  shown 
toward  the  people  of  the  whole  town. 

'82. — Rev.  G.  H.  Flint,  now  at  Yale 
Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  as  assist- 
ant pastor  to  the  Phillips  Congregation- 
al Church  at  South  Boston. 

'83. — Rev.  S.  S.  Livingstone  of  the 
Egremont  Congregational  Church  has 
been  called  to  Derby,  Conn. 

'89. — F.  W.  Moore,  H.  U.  '93,  who 
was  manager  of  the  Harvard  foot-ball 
eleven  a  year  ago,  has  been  selected 
the  successor  of  Mr.  White,  as  manager 
of  Harvard  athletics.  He  is  now  in  the 
Law  School. 

ex-'94. — VV.  E.  Skerrye  is  a  promis- 
ing candidate  for  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
man crew. 
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Boohs. 


My  Arctic  Journal,  by  Mrs.  Peary: 
The  Contemporary  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

There  is  always  a  certain  fascination 
in  the  descriptions  of  Arctic  voyages. 
The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Peary  with 
his  wife  possess  all  the  charm  that 
clusters  . about  the  "Land  of  the  Ice 
King."  The  latest  researches  in  Arctic 
waters  are  here  described. 

The  book  must  surely  prove  attract- 
ive to  a  wide  class  of  readers.  Here  is 
all  the  peril  and  adventure  so  dear  to 
the  minds  of  the  young,  combined  with 
a  coloring  of  science  and  geographical 
research,  meet  for  older  heads.  The 
illustrations  are  mostly  from  snap  shots, 
and  the  volume  is  typographically  a 
marvel  of  excellent  printing  and  en- 
graving. 

A  reader  of  these  thrilling'experiences 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  the  remark- 
able pluck  and  daring  of  the  author. 
The  patient  watching  at  her  husband's 
bed-side  during  his  painful  confinement, 
the  long  trudges  across  ice  and  snow, 
the  anxious  days  and  weeks  at  Red- 
cliffe  House  on  the  shores  of  McCor- 
mick  Bay,  and  the  happy  return  of  Mr. 
Peary,  with  the  joyous  re-union  of  the 
brave  couple,  is  all  intensely  interest- 
ing. The  noble  qualities  of  this  unos- 
tentatious woman  give  to  her  writings  a 
charm  reflected  from  their  author's  own 
character.  A.  C.  M. 


Thk  Country  School  in  New  Eng- 
land :    D.  Appleton  &:  Co. 

Just  the  book  to  take  before  your 
open  fire  for  an  hour's  entertaining 
reading  is  Clifton  Johnson's  "The 
Country  School  in  New  Fngland.  A 
somewhat  novel  subject  is  treated  in  a 
decidedly  unique  manner,  with  fresh 
and  breezy  style,  containing  plentiful 
stores  of  humor.  Within  a  tasteful 
cover  are  pages  of  elegantly  calendered 
paper,  printed  in  large,  clear  type.  The 
most  unique  feature  is  the  illustrations. 
Here  are  life  scenes,  in  and  out  of  the 
school  room,  in  which  the  unwary- 
scholar  has  been  caught  by  the  truthful 
camera  when  he  least  expects,  the  re- 
sults being  simply  remarkable.  The 
author  groups  his  text  into  four  heads  ; 
Old-Fahsioned  School  Days,  1800-1825  ; 
The  Mid-Century  Schools,  1840-1860; 
The  Country  School  of  To-Day,  and 
How  Scholars  Think  and  Write. 

In  the  opening  pages  we  peep  into 
the  kitchen  of  a  New  England  farm- 
house and  see  little  Betsey  in  her  quaint 
"home-spun  "  frock,  setting  out  for  the 
"  little  one-storied  brown  school  down 
the  road."  The  school  house  is  a  trirle 
more  aesthetic,  both  inside  and  out, 
than  the  old  structure  of  the  twenties. 

We  are  given  a  pleasing  glance  into 
farm  life  of  the  period,  and  find  that 
the  road  to  leaning  was  then  indeed  a 
hard  one.  X.  V.  Z. 
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A  Snap-Shot  and  Time  Pocket  Camera.    A  wonderful  invention.    Takes  six  pictures 
without  reloading.    Size,  gentleman's  watch.    Price  complete  with  films  for  36 
exposures,  $2.50.    Every  Photoret  guaranteed.    Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  and  ten  cents  for  postage. 

ADAHS,  DEXTER  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENTS,  50  Bit OMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Our  stock  of  Clothing  for  Fall  and  Winter,  1893-94  is  now  ready  in  all 
departments. 

We  believe  we  can  show  continued  improvement  in  the  cut  and  finish  of 
our  Ready-made  Garments  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  overlooked  the  neces- 
sity for  moderate  prices. 

In  Furnishing  Goods,  an  exceptionally  rich  and  handsome  line,  represent- 
ing the  best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in  London  for  this  season's  use. 

Catalogues,  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  application. 
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Half  as  many  pieces  as  any  other  Type-Bar 
Ma  cli  hie. 


^^V^^V    THE  Lowest-priced  first-class  Typewriter  ever  made. 
■    II    I    Has  the  Standard  or  Universal  Key-Board.  Alignment 
■  perfect  and  permanent.   Makes  less  noise  than  any  other 

typewriter.  It  is  an  unequalled  manifolder.  One  to 
twenty  perfect  copies.  Prints  eighty-one  characters.  Capitals,  Small  Letters,  etc.  The 
ribbon  feeds  automatically,  horizontally  across  the  type.  Type  prints  on  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, hence  writing  always  in  sight  as  soon  as  written.  Touch  light,  positive,  even  and 
elastic.  Speed  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  In  short,  the  "FRANKLIN"' 
is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  Standard  writing  machine  made.  Avoiding  all  wooden  levers 
toggle  joints  and  rocking  shaft  movements,  by  the  use  of  only  SEVEN  PARTS  and  a 
direct  movement  it  produces  the  same  results  as  the  complicated  and  delicate  mechanism 
embraced  in  the  FOURTEEN  TO  TWENTY  parts  of  the  common  type  bar  machine. 
Send  for  circular  showing  type  bar  movement,  specimens  of  work,  etc.,  to 


$75 


CUTTER  TOWER  COHPANY, 

Type- Writer  Department,      .     .      ISA  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
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of  the  Worlds 


graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a  little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a  source  of  , 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a  bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  sport. 


VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Cor.  Main  St.  and  Elm  Square, 
HANDOVER,  MASS. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY,  ICE  CREAM,  CIGARS, 

TobaeeOf  Soda,  Etc.   T/wneh  Boom. 
Street  Railway  station. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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HARDY  &  COLE, 

Andover,  Mass. 


Carpenters 


AND 


Builders. 


BOX  MAKING,  SAWING, 
PLANING,  &c. 


MILL  AND  YARD,  ESSEX  ST. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 


PLUMBER. 


DEALER  IN 

STOVES, 
TINWARE, 
WOODEN  WARE, 
GLASSWARE, 
LAMPS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


STORE  ON 

PARK  ST.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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James  Ward,  Jr. 

PRODUCES  THE 

FINEST  CATALOGUE  and  MAGAZINE  WORK. 

SOUVENIRS  AND  NOVELTIES  A  SPECIALTY. 
Samples  and  Esti mates  Submitted. 

COR.  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE. 

ROBINSON'S 

CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS,  FRESH  CANDIES. 

Delicious  Ice  Cream  Soda  with  Pure  Crashed  Fruits. 
We  make  all  our  Fine  Caramels, 
Bon-lions  and  Chocolates. 

273  ESSEX  ST,  LAWRENCE  and  5  CENTRAL  ST.,  LOWELL. 


THE 

Mansion  House 


ON  THE  HILL, 

Near  Phillips  Academy, 

AJfDOVJEX,  MASS. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  i&  delightful , 
During  colfl  weather  it  kept  warm  unit  com- 
fortable throughout,  irith  hot  water. 
Terms:  $12.50  to  $17  -OO  per 
week.   $2.50  per  tiny. 


E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  J.le- 
gantNew  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages 
furnished  for  all  occasions. 

ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER. 

CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Audover. 

'DENTIST- 

Office  Hoars  : 
8.30  to  1  2.30  a.  111.;  2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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Students'  Outfits. 
CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Hooks,  Kerosene  Oil, 
Ink,  Canned  Goods,  Everything  pertaining  to 
Students'  Outfits. 

O.   CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

Mini  ufacturinff 

CONFECTIONER, 

'Barnard's  Block, 

Main  Street,  Andover. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 

Dealer  in 

Stoves  ujd  R^ij^es, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TIN  AND 
SHEET-IRON  WARE. 

ESSEX  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


.Br.  3-  lb.  Ikibber, 

DENTIST, 

301  Essex  Street, 


Lawrence,  Mass. 

GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

T.  J.  FARMER. 

Hpotbecan?. 

FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

/'*■'  st  ri jif  ions  ewefully  compo utuled.    Tee  Cold 
Soda  with  Pw«  fruit  tTuices, 

Main  Street,  Andover, 

P.  O.  AVE.,  ANDOVER. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

MAIN  STREET, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  »  A.  M.;  1  to  3  and  7  to  !>  I'.  M. 

J.   E.  SEARS, 

J}t'fl  tt'i'  I  H 

Boots,  Sbocs  ano  IRubbcrs. 

Repairing  Neatly  mid  Promptly 
Done. 

Haiti  Street,  Andover. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hoars: 
Till  S.:iO  A.  X.f  1  to  :i  /'.  Ht.j  otter  7  .1/. 

J.  H.  CHANDLER, 

fl>criootcals,  paper  IRovete, 

('oitfcvtioueru,  Cigars,  ami 

Cigarettes. 
MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

Dr.  Richards. 

KEELER  &  GO. 

FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURERS  AND 

UPHOLSTERERS. 

WASHINGTON  and  ELM  STS, 

BOSTON. 

/ '. LCTOBY  A T  EA S T  CA  M  Ji It  1  DO  11 . 

Ordered  Work  a  Specialty. 

A.  E.  Hulme,  D.M.D. 

DENTIST. 

Over  if.  If-  Chandler's  store. 

Main  Street,  Andover. 

Honrs: 
8  to  12;  1.30  to  5. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 

3  PARK  ST.,  and  480  B0YLST0N  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Class  Photographers 
To  '94. 

Make  a  specialty  of  all  fine  and  Artistic  Photographic  Work. 
Large  Sepia  Portraits,  exquisitely  finished  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Special  rates  to  all  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Citizens  of  Andover  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize 
our  studio.    Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  our  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
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Smith  &  Manning, 
DRY  GOODS  and  GROCERIES, 


ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


BROWN'S 


ANOOVER  AND  BOSTON 


Boston  Offices  : 
34  Court  Sq.,  37  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  an<l  Boston 
Express   Agent  for  Adams,  United  States, 
and  New  York  and  Boston  Dispateli 
Express  Companies. 


B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street,     Late  EaepreM 

/'rum   /ioston  ttt  ii  p'&OCH* 


M ERR  I  MAC 


*  HOUSE. 


New  City  Hull  Square,  Lowell. 

A.  V.  PARTRIDGE,  PROPRIETOR. 


PARTRIDGE'S  CAFE, 

16  Merrimack  Street. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  HILL  POSTER  AM) 
DISTRIBUTOR. 

OFFICE,  MERRIMAC  HOUSE. 


CLERKS : 

G.  W.  Nuttall.        F.  E.  Partridge. 


C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON, 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 

PHOTO  Git  A  PHEBS  ! 

181  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Ferrotypes  0} nil  styles. 


ALLEN  HINTON  S 

I'll  1  lad  1 : 1.  I'll  1  \ 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties  and  Spreads. 

Andover,  Hass. 
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HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO., 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

Our  Representative  will  visit  Andover  every  two  weeks,  and 
nil  orders  nil/i  which  you  may  favor  him  will 
be  given  our  careful  attention. 

335  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

CLOTHING, 

GrOOBNGS  ! 

Ul  UUUI  IUU  1 

AND  GENT'S 

Furnishing  Goods. 

Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 
Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety, 

All  the  Latest  Styles  in   Hats  and 

Canned  Meats, 

Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  done  at  reasona- 

Full Line  of  Fine  Candies. 

ble  Prices. 

J.  W.  Dean. 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 

ELM  SQUARE,        -        ANDOVER,  MASS. 

HENRY  P.  NOYES, 

Table  Board. 

FURNITURE. 

Commons  Dining  Hall,        &3.00  Per  Week. 
Harland  House,                  S5.00  Per  Week. 

Park  Street,  Andover. 

Wm.  Marland,  Prop. 
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F.  ABRAHAM, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Cigars  and  Smokers'  Articles. 

Meerschaum  pipes  made  to  order  and  repaired.     Headquarters  For  Surbrug's  Golden 
Sceptre,  the  finest  mixture  for  the  pipe. 

25,  27,  29  Court  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

NATIONAL  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST. 

THE  ONLY JLINE  VIA  WASHINGTON  TO  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS,  AND 
All  POINTS  II  I  si  AND  SOUTH  WEST.    TICKETS  AT  I/O  WEST  It  A  TES. 
FOR  FI  LL  INFORMATION  APPLV  TO 

A.  J.  sinnoNs,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

211  WASHINGTON  STREET,         .         .         .         BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  E.  STRATTON  &  W.  P.  HOVEY, 

TE  If  HERS  OF 

l^anjo,   (guitar,  7Wandolin. 

Agents  tor  the  Celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  and  Mandolins.    Andover  Tuesdays. 
Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  P.  O.  Block,  Lowell. 


THE  SCHUMACHER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

HV  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  factories  in  the  United 
States,  devoted  to  the 

GYMNASTIC  =:=  APPARATUS 

INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MERITS  Ol    OUR  GOODS.    WE  EQUIP 
GYMNASIUMS  COMPLETE.  GET  FIGURES. 

Nos.  103  to  121  West  State  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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LEADERS  IN  WALL  PAPERS,  WINDOW 
SHADES,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


275  ESSEX  ST. 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  COMPANY 

CENTRAL  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


p[dams  ^ouse, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO. 

ENGRAVERS, 

PAPER  MERCHANTS, 

Stationers,  Fountain  Pens. 

ICP^  20  per  cent  discount  to  Students 
of  Phillips  Academy. 

3  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


1894  MODEL 

NEW  MAIL! 


Handsomest  and  Highest  Q-ratle 
Mtrnitf'tH'titrctl. 

Gent's  and  Ladies' Pattern,  $115 
Boys'  New  Mail,  ...  50 
Other  Makes  Boys'  Wheels,  25  8t  35 

Scud  for  Catalogue  and  TAsi  «/  Second-  tfand 
Wheel*.  Bargains,  $38,  $40.  $BO. 
u  t\  (  i  i<  1 1  i:i:i:s, 

WM.  READ  8t  SONS, 
107  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PHILLIP?  fiCADEnY, 

Aodover,  A\as?. 


CECIL  F,  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteeen  candidates  went  to 
colleges  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  Sept.  13,  1893,  anc^  closes  June  21,  1S94,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  selected. 
The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue  address  Principal  Ban- 
croft. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

Dealer  in 

PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

CHEMICALS,  MILL  SUP- 
PLIES, ETC. 

101  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Frank  E.  Gleason, 

Dealer  in 

COAL,  WOOD, 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Office:  Carter's  Bloeh,  Main  Street,  Anaoeer. 
Yar&jMar  the  Freight  station  of  the 
Boston  A  Maim-  Railroad. 


Bon  Boris 

AXD 

CHOCOLATES. 

Purity  of  Materials  and  deliciousness 
of  Flavor.   Unexcelled.  Novel- 
ties in  Fancy  Baskets  and 
Bonbonnieres. 

CANDIES, 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  erf  I 
the  country  by  mail  or  express.  Mail  or.  | 
ders  receive  prompt  attention, 


F.  A.  CORB1N. 

■ 

Importing  Tailor, 


IOOO  Cb&pel  Afreet, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


J.  C.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Tailor  am  Outfitter 

Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando- 
dover  every  two  weeks  showing 
samples  of  the  latest 
styles. 

21  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  CO. 

33r  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical:  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


FINE  TAILORING 

AND  SPORTING  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 


RETURN  TO 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 


BROOKS  ADAMS, 
J.  L.  THORXDIKE, 
J.  M.  SEARS, 
H.  CABOT  LODGE, 
H.  W.  SWIFT, 


RUSSELL  GRAY, 
J.  M.  FORBES, 
H.  D.  BURN  HAM, 
H.  P.  QUINCY, 
J.  S.  ALLEN, 
E.  G.  GARDNER. 


FRANCIS  W.  LEE, 
ARTHUR  ROTCH, 
W.  F.  WHARTON, 
H.  S.  HUNNEWELL, 
F.  B.  FRAY. 


J.  M.  BRADLEY. 


Tailor  &  Furnisher. 

Leading  Styles, 
Superior  Workmanship, 
Moderate  Prices. 

MAIN  ST.,  -:-  ANDOVER. 


mo.  5. 
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STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

A\anufacturii7S5  Retailor?. 


IbtQb  <$rafce  Glotbtng, 

FROA\  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  DRESS  SUITS  CONSTANTLY 
ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

MACKINTOSHES. 


Largest  dealers  in  Mackintoshes  in  the  United 
States.  Prices,  $5  to  $30.  Fine  Black  Coat, 
Tailor  Made,  $10  and  $15.  Latest  Style 
Box  Coat,  $18.   Rubber  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


METROPOLITAN  RUBBER  CO., 

CLEVE  &  KRIM,      49  SUMMER  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  lO  PER  CENT.  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
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New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 


The  RELIABLE  INSIDE  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Solid  Vestibuled 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  7.05  p.m.,  connecting:  at  New  London 
with  the  elegar.t  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  4ii  North  River,  7  am.,  making;  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York.  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  5  30  p.m.,  connecting  at 
New  London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Bos- 
ton at  9.00  a  m. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween "the  two  cities;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  Car,  and  state-rooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 
L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent.  (     DnCTflM     I  M.  E.  HERVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
322  Washington  Street.        I     DUO  I  UN.    f       Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

G.  F.  Randolph,  Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.      W.  K.  Babcock,  GenT  Pas.  Agent. 


The  "White  Train" 


BETWEEN 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK, 

IN  SIX  HOURS, 

Via  New  York  &  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other. 

Leaving  either  city  at  3  p  m..  daily,  due  at  Termi- 
ni 9  00  p  m;  this  train  carries  through  I'arlor  Tars, 
Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  "  oaches;  Dining  Car  be- 
tween Boston  and  Williamantic  Fare,  *5  in  coach ; 
$1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  (  ar  is  desired.  Un- 
limited capacity  <m  this  train  fur  carrying  passen- 
gers. The  cars  are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heat- 
ed by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed 
service. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth  and  Providence  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  (i  p.  nr.  week- 
days, and  7  p.  ni.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  atFall  River  in  8o  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 
SHORE  LINE,  ALL  RAIL,  TO  NEW  YORK. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  1  >ravving  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  "BAY  STATE  EXPRESS."  Limited  service.  5-hour  train.  Composed  en- 
tirely of  Parlor  Cars. 

10.03  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

3  P.  M.  SHORE  LINE  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New 

York  and  Dinine  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
5  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE''  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
Jiy*  Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 
J.  R.  KENDRICK,  3rd  Vice-Pres.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Pass'r  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass 
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WHEN  YOU  GET  DP  IN  THE  MORNING 

What  do  you  put  your  feet  on? 

A  RUG  ? 

A  MATTING  ? 
A  CARPET? 

We  sell  these  goods  to  others,  why  not  to  you  ? 
Ours  are  the  best  that  are  made,  and  the  prices 
are  the  very  lowest  that  you'll  find  anywhere. 
Brussels,  Tapestries,  Velvets,  Ingrains.  Best 
qualities  of  each.  Newest  styles  in  stock  every 
season.    We  want  your  trade. 
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ESSEX  AND  COMMON  STS.,    -:-    LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Artists'  Materials 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing, 
Oil  and  Water  Color 
Painting. 


ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS' 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Importers,    37  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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Slayer,  /T^fleil  9  j-lod^ips, 

47  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

/VLWAYS   HAVE  THE 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  STYLES  OF  SHOES 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Prices  Moderate.  Liberal  Discount  to  Students  and  Teachers. 
THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 


47  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 


SHIRTMAKERS 

Donald  McDonald. 

DeBUSSY, 

AGENT, 

MANWARING 

STAINED 

&  COMPANY. 

GLASS, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

WORKS. 

OUTFITTERS 

400  NORTHAMPTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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printing  ano  Engravinc. 

ZTbe  Hnbover  townsman, 

ano  Hovertising. 

XTbe  Hnbover  Bookstore, 
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LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials, 

FN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES  AND  HEDALS. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs. 
Old  Gold  and  Silver  bought 
and  exchanged. 

G.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

No.  474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

GEORGE  P.  RAYMOND. 


Theatrical  Costumer. 

4  Pemberton  Square, 
BOSTON. 
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Boston  Transcript 


A  trustworthy,  clean  and  interes  ing  family 
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able'inatters  in  both  reading  and  advertising 
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football  Graining  in  preparatory  Scbools. 

COLLEGE  man  who  has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ath- 
letics of  his  Alma  Mater,  realizes  only  too  well  that  the  men  most 
sought  after  from  the  Freshman  class  for  the  various  athletic  teams  are 
those  who  have  gone  through  a  course  of  training  at  some  of  our  large 
preparatory  schools.  Among  these,  Andover  stands  forth  second  to  none 
in  sending  foot-ball  material  to  the  different  Universities. 

The  value  of  a  preparatory  school  man  entering  college  as  a  foot-ball 
player,  does  not  consist  in  the  coaching  received,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  field  experience  he  has  derived  by  meeting  in  contest,  rivals,  who  in 
his  estimation  are  as  formidable  to  him  as  Yale  is  to  Harvard.  Then  it 
is  in  these  encounters  that  the  true  worth  of  a  man  is  discovered.  In 
the  language  of  the  athlete,  questions  frequently  arise,  such  as  :  has  he 
enough  "  sand  "  ?  Will  he  show  head-work?  Can  he  stand  the  strain? 
Is  he  a '.' quitter  "  ?  The  majority  of  these  queries  are  answered  before 
the  man  enters  college,  as  there  are  few  school  athletes  of  any  note  whose 
reputation,  good  or  bad,  has  not  preceded  them.  Games  similar  to  the 
old  struggles  between  Andover  and  Exeter  thoroughly  answer  the  pre- 
ceding questions,  but  although  it  is  in  such  contests  that  a  man's  physical 
powers  are  developed,  yet  the  training  of  the  preparatory  school  teams, 
when  compared  with  a  University  team,  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  should 
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be.  The  difference  in  the  style  of  the  games  played,  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, both  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  men  and  the  coaching  they 
receive,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  men  being  in  poor  physical  condition 
owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  food,  good  bathing  accommodations,  and  neat 
and  regular  habits. 

The  old-style  training  table  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Athletes 
realize  more  than  any  other  class  of  men  that  their  success  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  food  they  eat.  After  careful  study  and  investigation, 
the  present  system  of  the  great  Universities  is  being  adopted  by  the 
smaller  colleges  and  athletic  teams  all  over  the  country.  In  a  few  words, 
this  system  differs  from  the  old  one  in  that  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
food.  In  the  three  years'  experience  of  my  preparatory  school  life,  the 
training  table  was  modelled  principally  after  the  old  system,  the  greatest 
fault  of  which  was  the  insufficient  variety  of  food,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  idea  of  limiting  a  man  to  one  piece  of  butter  and  a  single 
glass  of  water  at  each  meal  is  not  only  obsolete,  but  is  condemned  as  being 
prejudicial  to  obtaining  the  best  results.  The  modern  training  table  sets 
before  the  athlete  every  kind  of  wholesome  food,  endeavoring  to  make  the 
necessarily  restricted  diet  as  palatable  as  possible.  A  long  list  of  articles 
suitable  for  the  training  table  might  here  be  given,  but  space  will  not 
permit. 

It  will  be  found  more  practical  and  satisfactory  for  the  captain  of  the 
team  each  year  to  have  an  interview  or  correspondence  with  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  leading  University  teams  in  regard  to  proper  diet.  He  can 
in  this  manner  keep  pace  with  the  latest  theories  developed.  Finally, 
every  captain  and  manager  should  realize  the  importance  of  setting  before 
his  men  only  the  best  quality  of  food,  and  should  have  it  served  in  the 
neatest  and  most  tasteful  manner.  He  should  warn  his  men  of  the  dan- 
ger of  satisfying  too  fully  one's  appetite  before  violent  exercise,  unless 
sufficient  time  intervenes,  and  they  should  also  be  prohibited  from  eat- 
ing between  meals  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  quench  their  thirst  im- 
mediately after  practice  or  a  game.    At  that  time  it  is  not  a  natural  one. 

A  matter  too  often  overlooked  by  the  younger  teams  is  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  bathing  after  violent  exercise     This  is  owing  partly  to  a  lack  of 
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bathing  facilities  offered  by  a  preparatory  school,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  in  the  last  few  years  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  some  are  now  as  fully  equipped  as  many  of  our  colleges.  However, 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  training  is  now  fully  realized  and  is 
speedily  being  remedied.  Another  suggestion  in  this  line  is  the  proper 
care  of  the  players'  suits.  There  is  an  absurd  idea  among  some  athletes 
that  foot-ball  clothes  should  never  be  washed.  This  is  an  extremely  harm- 
ful delusion,  and  has  been  carried  to  excess.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  enforce  a  rule  on  the  Yale  foot-ball  team,  requiring  the 
part  of  the  uniform  worn  next  to  the  body  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  once 
each  week,  thereby  obviating  any  chance  of  disease.  This  method  has 
been  found  most  successful,  and  after  its  practice,  men  soon  realize 
their  former  folly. 

A  team  should  be  started  in  on  its  season's  work  gradually,  having 
at  least  a  week's  preliminary  practise,  hardening  up  of  muscles,  improving 
their  wind,  and  preparing  them  thoroughly  for  the  hard  struggles  to  fol- 
low. It  is  in  the  first  few  weeks  that  a  team  is  often  crippled  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  frequently  never  regains  its  full  strength.  There  is  great 
danger  of  a  man's  becoming  over-trained  as  the  work  becomes  more 
severe,  particularly  if  he  be  of  a  nervous  disposition.  This  is  detected  by 
a  loss  of  appetite,  uneasy  sleep,  and  a  feeling  of  fatigue.  When  these 
symptoms  are  noticed  the  man  should  be  carefully  watched  and  at  once  "laid 
off"  for  a  complete  rest,  releasing  him  from  all  training  rules.  Not 
enough  care  is  taken  of  slight  injuries.  Frequently  ambitious  men,  can- 
didates for  the  team,  receive  apparently  trifling  bruises  or  sprains,  neglect 
them,  and  consequently  have  great  trouble  later.  All  of  this  might  have 
been  averted  if  the  captain  had  forbidden  the  candidate  playing  until  per- 
fectly sound.  All  players  should  be  protected  as  fully  as  possible  by  the 
numerous  devices  that  have  come  into  use  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is  no 
longer  indicative  of  a  lack  of  "  sand  "  to  use  shin  protectors,  but  it  is  now 
considered  a  prudent  guard. 

At  this  uncertain  epoch  of  foot-ball  history,  it  is  highly  proper  to 
enter  a  plea  for  this  game  in  regard-to  its  interference  with  the  curriculum 
of  the  student.    No  student  in  school  or  college  should  be  allowed  to  use 
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foot-ball  as  an  excuse  for  his  low  stand  in  the  class.  There  is  only  two 
hours'  regular  practice,  with  some  little  outside  work,  which  should  inter- 
fere with  no  man  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  has  been  known  in 
Yale  for  many  years  that  the  stand  of  her  athletes  is  of  a  higher  average 
than  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  University.  In  the  past  few  months, 
much  has  been  written  for  and  against  foot-ball,  for  the  most  part  by  people 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  game.  From  last  season's  developments  it 
has  become  clearly  evident  that  changes  in  the  style  of  game  played  are 
necessary  and  they  are  now  being  legislated  on. 

A  writer  in  speaking  of  the  game  itself,  well  says:  "The  physical 
health,  the  clear  head,  the  regular  and  wholesome  habits,  the  strong  de- 
sire for  the  respect  of  others,  which  the  athlete  quickly  develops,  helps  a 
man  powerfully  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  He  who  denies  him- 
self pleasures  and  comforts,  endures  long  training  and  faces  not  a  little  risk 
every  day  in  his  struggles  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his  college  or  his  class, 
or  even  of  his  associates,  must  surely  develop  qualities  that  are  not  alto- 
gether selfish,  qualities  that  will  make  him  a  power  in  any  occupation  in 
life,  qualities  which  will  help  his  country  and  mankind. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  '90. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 


Zhe  power  of  flDustc. 

^2^FTER  a  long  day's  fishing  trip  on  one  of  the  bayous  back  of  Pass 
Christian  La.,  I  was  returning,  late  one  evening,  in  a  skiff  rowed  by 
a  powerful  negro  called  Fred.  What  his  full  name  was  I  never  found  out, 
as  everyone  spoke  of  Fred's  house,  Fred's  boat,  Fred's  this  or  Fred's  that, 
without  ever  mentioning  his  last  name. 

The  bayou  was  narrow,  scarcely  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  wound  in  and  out  through  the  tall  marsh  grass  ;  now  and  then 
diving  into  the  lonely  cypress  swamp  where  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
hung  with  Spanish  moss,  meet  just  above  one's  head  almost  shutting  out 
the  moonlight. 

Fred  was  talkative,  for  we  had  had  good  luck,  and  when  a  negro  is 
happy  he  always  has  something  to  say. 

"  Did  you  eber  hear  tell,"  asked  Fred,  as  the  boat  emerged  from  the 
cypresses  into  an  open  sheet  of  water  where  rowing  was  easy,  "  Did  you 
eber  hear  tell  ob  de  power  of  moosic  on  a  animile  ? "  I  replied  that  I  had, 
and  he  continued,  "  I  des  wanted  t'know  kase  me  and  Remus  Blodget  had 
a  berry  quaar  'xperience  ober  nea  Biloxi  one  night  a  couple  a  years  ago. 

 Ole  Sam  Johnson  done  gib  a  danze  an'  invitationed  all  de  boys  t'  go. 

Korse  we  all  was  berry  pleased  t'  except,  so  we  done  started  for  Sam's 
house  'bout  seben  as  it  was  des  'bout  fibe  mile  fum  town.  Remus  hed  an 
ole  fiddle,  an'  I  hed  one  a  dese  yer  trombomes.  Dere  wus  ten  on  us,  an' 
we  was  steppin'  'long  laffin'  and  talkin',  when  Remus  sez  t'  me,  '  Fred,' 
sez  he,  '  I'se  done  forgot  de  grease  fur  my  bow  ! '  Well,  we  wus  'bliged 
t'  have  some  moosic,  so  we  went  back  fur  rosin. 

"  When  we  started  for  Sam's  agin,  de  odder  boys  wus  near  'mile 
'head  ob  us,  so  we  packed  'long  quite  swifly  t'  try  t'  ketch  up  wid  urn. 
Mos'  all  de  way  de  trail  wus  fru  de  woods,  but  de  moon  wus  bright,  des 
'bout  de  way  'tis  now,  so  we  could  see  all  right.  We  had  transgressed 
'bout  free  mile,  when  Remus  sez  t'  me,  sez  he,  '  Did  yu  hear  dat ! '  '  Hear 
what?'  'Hit  sond  like  a  dog,'  sez  Remus.  We  bof  listened  but  didn't 
hear  nuffin  so  we  kep'  on. 

"  Blimby  we  bof  hear'd  de  sond  at  de  same  time,  so  we  stopped 
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agin,  a'  shor  'nuf  hit  was  des  like  a  dog  yowlin'  at  de  moon.    '  Des 

wolveses,  shor  as  I'me  a'  sinner  ? '  sez  Remus   Well,  sah  !  you 

kin  des  be  shor  dat  we  put  out  fur  all  we  wus  worf.  We  run,  an'  we  run 
twel  we  wus  'bout  tired  out,  but  t'warn't  no  use  fur  de  wolveses  kep'  a  git- 
tin'  nearer  and  nearer  twel  at  las'  dey  wus  so  clos'  dat  we  wus  'bliged 
t'  take  t'  trees.  De  trees  wus  only  small  saplins,  so  dat  wen  we  got  t'  de 
top  dey  bent  a  good  bit. 

'  Well,  de  wolveses  come  chasin'  up,  an'  wen  dey  foun'  out  where- 
bouts  we  wus,  der  tried  t'  klimb  de  trees  but  korse  dey  couldn't  do  dat,  so 
den  dey  'gun  t'  scratch  up  de  yeath  roun'  de  fut  ob  de  trees  we  wus  in, 
des  de  way  a  dog  does  wen  he's  atter  a  hat.  Blimby  dey  got  a  good,  big 
hole  at  de  fut  of  my  tree,  but  Remuses  tree  was  right  side  ob  a  rock,  so 
dey  couldn't  do  berry  much.  Den  dey  bit  de  roots  wid  der  touffes  an' 
gnawed  'em  so  dat  my  tree  'gun  t'  get  shakey,  so  I  said  t'  Remus,  sez  I, 
'  I'm  gwine  to  klimb  inta  nerrer  tree.'  Wen  I  wus  reachin'  out  fur  one, 
I  heared  Remuses  fiddle  go  plunk!  Hit  hed  brushed  up  'gin  some  leaves. 
Wen  de  wolveses  heared  dat  noise  dey  looked  up,  an'  wen  de  fiddle  rubbed 
some  more  an'  went  plunkety  !  plunk  !  plunk !  dey  kinder  backed  off  a  bit 
and  circumspected  us.  Den  de  notion  struck  me  dat  t'vvas  de  moosic  dat 
done  skeered  um,  so  I  squawls  out,  '  For  de  Lord's  sake,  Remus,  scrape 
dat  fiddle  ! '  Well,  sah  !  Remus  des  wropped  his  legs  roun'  dat  tree  an  set 
t'  scrapin'  dat  fiddle  fur  dear  life,  an'  I  blowed  de  trombome,  an'  such  a 
yellin'  an'  screechin'  you  nebber  heard  since  Adam  was  a  baby. 

"  An  den ! — Well,  de  wolveses  stayed  'bout  one  second  an'  den  dey 
put  out  fur  all  dere  wus  in  um.  We  sat  dere,  we  did,  fur  'bout  ten  min- 
utes blowin'  an'  scrapin',  an'  den  we  made  fur  Sam's  like  de  berry  debbil 
was  atter  us. 

"  But  hear  me  !  We  was  so  trepidatious  dat  we  stayed  all  night  an' 
went  home  de  nex'  day  in  one  ob  dese  yer  ox-teams.  An'  ebber  since  dat 
time,"  said  Fred,  pulling  a  harmonica  out  of  his  pocket,  "  I  alyls  carry  one 
dese  mowf-harps  'long  wid  me  wen  I  go  in  de  woods." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  landing,  and  as  I  went  home  I  heard 
the  sound  of  Fred's  "  mowf-harp  "  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

Edward  F.  H inkle. 
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UT,  Mother,  how  does  she  look?"  I  insisted,  for  my  cousin's  personal 
appearance  seemed  to  me  a  question  of  great  importance. 


"  Why,  Jack,  how  should  I  know  ?  I  haven't  seen  her  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ;  no,  not  since  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  she's  a  very  sweet  girl,  and  we  must  make  her  visit  as  pleasant  as 
we  can.  But  now  it's  nearly  train  time  and  you  must  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  her." 

I  walked  slowly  toward  the  stable  and  told  Jim  to  harness  the  bay 
span  to  the  new  beach  wagon,  the  best  turn-out  we  had,  for  we  must  put 
on  all  the  style  we  could  for  Miss  Marian  Stevenson,  my  Detroit  cousin. 

As  I  drove  down  toward  the  station,  I  tried  to  picture  the  girl  who 
was  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  with  us  in  staid  old  Andover. 
First  came  the  vision  of  a  tall  and  stately  maiden,  stretching  out  her  hand 
and  saying  in  a  cool,  calm  voice,  "  I  am  charmed  to  meet  you,  Cousin 
John," — then  of  a  vivacious  school-girl,  crying  out  impulsively,  "  So  glad 
to  see  you  Jack,"  and  possibly — perhaps  giving  me  a  cousin's  kiss. 

Standing  looking  at  the  swiftly  approaching  train  which  was  bringing 
my  summer's  companion,  I  found  myself  almost  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. To  think  that  I,  a  Yale  Sophomore,  should  be  so  completely 
"  phased,"  even  before  I  had  met  my  Western  cousin  ! 

Ah  !  Could  that  be  she  ?  That  dainty  little  dark-haired  maiden  ? 
Yes,  for  she  was  the  only  girl  among  the  passengers.  Rather  awkwardly 
I  went  to  her  and  bashfully  said,  "  Is  this  you,  Cousin  Marian  ? " 

" Why,  Jack,"  she  said,  "I  am  perfectly  de-e-lighted  to  see  you — 
awfully  glad,"  and  something  in  those  jolly,  brown  eyes  told  me  that  I 
might,  so  I  gave  her  a  cousin's  kiss. 

What  a  pleasant  drive  we  had,  going  home  together !  How  pretty 
and  jolly  she  was,  and  how  pleased  with  everything !  "  Oh,  Jack,"  she 
said,  "  it's  so  nice  to  be  here  in  the  dear  country  after  that  hot  city,  and 
so  nice  to  see  you,  and  yes  I  do  believe  there's  Auntie,"  as  she  espied 
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Mother  standing  at  the  door.  "  I  never  saw  her  that  I  remember  but 
I  just  know  it  is  Auntie." 

Mother  came  rushing  down  the  path,  as  I  helped  Marian  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  greeted  her  with  aunt-like  warmth,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  looked  a  little  bit  mystified.  I  thought  that  it  was  because  she  was 
so  stunningly  pretty. 

"  No,  Marian,  dear,"  said  Mother  a  little  later,  as,  seated  on  the  piazza, 
we  were  enjoying  the  sunset,  and  Marian,  "  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  you, 
for  do  you  know,  dear,  that  when  you  were  a  little  girl  your  hair,  now  so 
dark  and  wavy,  was  red  as  Jack  Huntington's  and  straight  as  a  stick?" 

"Why,  Auntie,"  broke  in  Marian,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  saw  me, 
for  my  hair  has  always  been  dark  brown  and  wavy,  and  as  for  Cousin 
Jack's,"  looking  at  me,  "  I  don't  see  that  his  is  a  bit  red, — it's  a  very  pretty 
light  brown  with  just  a  tinge  of  yellow." 

"Why,  I  didn't  mean  our  Jack,  dear,"  said  Mother  softly.  "Didn't 
I  say  Jack  Huntington  ?    You  know — " 

"  What !"  cried  Marian,  jumping  up  in  consternation,  "  Is  not  this 
young  gentleman  Mr.  Jack  Huntington,  my  cousin,  and  aren't  you  my  own 
dear  auntie,  Mrs.  George  Huntington  ? " 

Slowly  the  truth  came  over  my  slow,  dazed  mind.  Jack  Huntington's 
name  was  Jack, — his  cousin's  name  was  Marian.— My  name  was  Jack,  my 
cousin's  name  was  Marian.  Neither  of  us  had  seen  our  cousins  for  many 
years,  and  a  trying  mistake  had  been  made. 

We  tried  to  make  Marian  stay  over  night  at  least, — 'twas  half-past 
seven  then, — but  poor,  mortified,  blushing  Marian  would  not  stay,  so  Moth- 
er finally  said  to  me,  "Well  Jack, — Mr.  Jack  Phillips, — you'd  better  drive 
her  right  down  to  Colonel  Huntington's — they  will  be  anxious  about  her." 

Our  conversation  was  not  very  brilliant  on  that  drive  down  to  the 
Colonel's — in  fact,  it  was  almost  a  minus  quantity, — but  just  before  we 
reached  the  house  I  blurted  out  something  about  what  a  disappointment 
it  was  for  me,  when,  ever  since  I  had  seen  her,  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  such  a  jolly  summer.  "Oh,  but  you  must  come  to  see  me  very  often, 
Mr.  Phillips,"  she  said,  and  I  felt  that  life  was  perhaps  still  worth  living. 

But  this  temporary  aberration  left  me  when  I  saw  Jack  Huntington, 
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long,  lean,  red-headed  Jack  Huntington  on  the  piazza  with  a  grin  so  broad 
that  it  must  have  been  very  uncomfortable  on  that  thin  face  of  his. 
.  . .  Well,  I  accepted  Marian's  invitation  to  come  and  see  her,  and  well, — 
it  was  the  happiest  summer  I  ever  had,  and  well, — that  kiss — not  a  cousin's 
kiss,  either — which  I  received  at  the  station  by  mistake  was  only  the  fore- 
run— "Jack,  Jack,"  cries  Marian,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  "you  positively 
must  not  write  another  word  about  me.  Tell  about  your  real  cousin,"  and 
of  course  I  must  obey. 

Well,  the  other  Marian  came  after  a  day's  delay,  and  I  know  only 
one  nicer,  jollier  girl  in  all  the  world  than  this  cousin  of  mine,  and  I  guess 
Jack  Huntington  wouldn't  make  even  one  exception. 

Haggard  Ryder. 
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a  Cameo. 

The  sandman  is  hovering  over  your  bed, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 
His  sand  he  is  scattering  over  your  head, 
Mixed  with  the  petals  of  poppies  red 
That  make  the  two  weary  eyes  heavy  as  lead, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 

The  poppies  in  at  the  window  peep, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 
And  two  or  three  over  the  window-seat  creep 
And  scatter  bright  dreams  your  brain  to  steep, 
Till  a  smile  peeps  out  in  your  dreamful  sleep, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 

Now  a  dream  is  hid  in  each  crimson  flower, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 
For  way,  way  off  in  a  mystic  bower, 
Up  in  the  magical  fairies'  tower, 
The  fays  breathe  dreams  in  them  every  hour, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 

There  is  one  small  dream  of  a  splendid  drum,- 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 
And  a  blue-eyed  doll  and  a  big  sugar  plum, 
And  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  beautiful  books  and  of  tops  that  hum, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 

So  dream  all  the  dreams  so  hazy  and  fleet, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet, 
That  the  poppies  waft  over  the  window-seat 
Straight  from  the  fairies  of  Rock-a-bye  Street ; 
And  may  life  be  a  poppied  dream  to  you,  sweet, — 

Hush-a-bye  pet. 

Sidney  R.  Kennedy. 
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Daisies,  a  IDignette. 

^T^HERE  she  sat  in  the  old  rope  swing  between  the  two  great  maples 
shading  the  porch.  I  can  see  her  now  as  plainly  in  the  smoke  of 
my  cigar,  as  on  that  bright  day  in  June  a  year  ago  when  I  sat  in  the  soft, 
blue  grass  at  her  feet,  leaning  my  back  against  the  rough  bark  of  the  tree. 
And  I  can  hear  her  laugh  as  I  plucked  the  dainty  white  leaves  of  a  large 
field  daisy,  saying,  "she  loves  me,"  and  "she  loves  me  not."  How  well  I 
remember  seeing  the  rich  flow  of  crimson  rush  to  her  cheeks  when  the 
last  leaf  of  the  daisy  told  me  that  she  loved  me.  What  a  charm  the  past 
has  for  a  fellow  sometimes  ! 

This  evening,  a  bitter  cold  one  without,  with  a  howling  north-wester 
rattling  the  windows  of  my  room,  I  can  see  and  think  of  nothing  but  that 
sweet,  girlish  face  with  the  shining  mass  of  golden  curls  above  it  and  the 
beautiful  violet  eyes  peeping  from  beneath  the  long,  dark  lashes  ;  the  rosy, 
dimpled  cheeks;  the  half-smiling  lips  with  the  rows  of  whitest  teeth  just 
visible  between  them  ;  and  a  chin  as  perfectly  rounded  as  if  chiselled  by  a 
Grecian  sculptor.    One  could  dream  forever  of  that  face  and  be  happy. 

Here  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  room,  seated  in  my  lounging- 
chair,  with  my  feet  toasting  on  the  shining  brass  fender  of  the  fire-place, 
I  live  over  again  the  days  gone  by  and  wonder  if  one  will  ever  come  when 
there  will  be  another  chair  drawn  up  before  the  fire-place  beside  my  own, 
and  a  soft,  gentle  woman's  voice  to  break  the  quiet  monotony  of  these 
bachelor's  quarters  -and  talk  over,  in  real  talk,  not  in  the  voice  of  imagina- 
tion, the  dear  old  days  gone  forever. 

But  I  was  talking,  was  I  not,  of  some  one  in  the  swing,  close  beside 
the  old  vine-colored  porch  ?  Well, — when  the  daisy  told  her  love  for  me 
I  rose  and  took  one  of  her  dainty  hands  in  mine  and  told  her  that  I  loved 
her  and  asked  her,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  if  the  flower  had  spoken  truly. 
And  she, — well,  she  pointed  over  yonder  where  the  meadow  was  white 
with  daisies  and  asked  me  to  go  and  gather  some  for  her.  And  when  I 
dropped  her  hand  with  a  sigh  and  turned  to  do  her  bidding,  she  ran  laugh- 
ing into  the  house,  telling  me  to  keep  those  I  picked  to  remember  her  by. 
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And  there  those  wild  beauties  of  the  meadow  are  yet,  in  the  vase  on  my 
mantel.  Withered  and  faded  they  are,  to  be  sure,  for  they  were  put  there 
nearly  a  year  ago,  but  they  will  always  have  a  tender  place  in  my  heart. 
True,  their  beauty  has  long  since  fled,  but  there  they  will  stay  till  she  takes 
them  away. 

Some  one  knocking  ?  "  Come  in  !  Come  in  !  I'm  all  by  myself  and 
was  wishing  for  company,  for  it's  awfully  lonesome  listening  to  that  howl- 
ing blizzard  and  the  tick,  tick,  tick  of  my  noisy  friend,  the  clock."  Tis  a 
beautiful  form  which  enters,  and  a  face  as  lovely  as  the  morning's  light 
beams  upon  me.  My  visitor  is  dressed  in  long,  flowing,  white  drapery,  a 
peculiar  garb  for  winter. 

"  Dearest  Alice,  have  you  come  to  tell  me  at  last  that  you  love  me  ? 
I  know  'tis  you  for  I  see  the  daisies  in  your  hair,  just  as  you  used  to  wear 
them,  and  you  smile  at  me  so  prettily,  just  as  you  used  to  do." 

She  walked  straight  to  the  mantel-piece,  took  one  of  the  withered 
flowers  from  the  vase  and  tossed  it  into  my  lap.  Then,  kissing  her  dainty 
hand  to  me,  she  was  gone.  "  Come  back !  Come  back  to  me,  dearest 
Alice  !  "  I  cried — and  was  awake. 

But  that's  strange ;  there's  one  of  the  dead  daisies  in  my  hand.  It 
must  have  fallen  ;  yes,  it  did  fall  from  the  vase  up  there.  All  its  little 
brown  leaves  are  scattered  on  the  carpet, — but  one, — and  she  loves  me 
still ;  she  has  told  me  so. 

Now  I  am  no  longer  alone  in  my  musings,  for  Alice  is  mine  and  is 
here  with  me.  She  is  sitting  in  a  chair  close  beside  me,  as  I  had  long 
wished  for,  and  oh,  how  her  presence  lights  up  the  cosy  quarters,  so  long 
knowing  no  master  but  myself.  Now  there  is  no  fire  in  the  grate,  for  it 
is  summer,  and  I  notice  that  the  dear  old  bunch  of  withered  daisies,  that 
once  meant  so  much  to  me,  is  gone  from  its  accustomed  place  in  the  vase 
on  the  mantel-piece.  The  vase  is  now  filled  with  a  large  bunch  of  daisies, 
and  I  look  inquiringly  at  Alice.  She  smiles,  blushes  in  her  old  bewitching 
way,  and  says,  "  I  picked  them  just  for  you." 

Howard  P.  Sanders. 
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/*TAHAT  Jack  and  May  were  in  love  with  each  other,  was  painfully  true 
by  their  actions.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  as  much  in  love  as  a 
"  Cad  "  and  "  Fern.  Sem."  could  possibly  be.  They  would  risk  almost 
anything  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  and 
many  were  the  plans  they  formed  for  walks  and  talks  in  the  grove  and 
down  the  old  railroad  both  night  and  day.  Of  course,  they  expected  every 
time  to  be  caught,  but  then  it  was  for  love,  you  know,  and  they  did  not 
care.  It  was  partly  by  their  own  planning,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  vil- 
lage friend,  that  they  first  met,  and  they  had  not  been  together  more  than 
five  minutes  before  they  were  working  out  a  deep  laid  plot. 

It  was  like  this.    Miss  X   is  going  to  have  a  tea  at  her  home 

in  the  village  and  some  of  her  Fern.  Sem.  friends,  the  smartest  girls  in 
the  Sem.,  are  to  be  there.  One  in  particular  will  be  there  at  just  such  a 
time  and  Jack  must  "be  sure  and  come."  Venit,  vidit,  victus  est,  and  the 
result  a  scheme  to  deceive  which  works  well. 

When  the  teacher  informs  the  girls  that  they  must  go,  May  is  the 
first  to  start.  Nothing  unusual,  for  she  is  always  first  at  everything. 
While  putting  on  hats  and  cloaks,  a  number  of  heads  are  close  together, 
a  number  of  brains  are  busy  working,  and  a  number  of  glances  denote 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  plan.  When  all  are  ready  and  start, 
while  half  bunch  forward  and  out  upon  the  walk,  the  teacher  is  standing 
yet  in  the  hall,  hunting  vainly  for  her  glove,  which  by  accident(?)  has 
dropped  from  her  pocket.  After  some  slight  delay  it  is  found  by  "  Little 
Inconvenience,"  the  pet  of  the  Sem.,  in  a  far  room  where  the  teacher  no 
doubt  dropped  it.  But  the  delay,  however  slight,  was  enough  to  allow  a 
flying  figure  to  disappear  around  the  next  corner  amid  the  suppressed 
laughter  of  the  girls  on  the  sidewalk.  And  Jack  was  there  to  meet  her. 
The  teacher  never  misses  her,  and  when  they  enter  the  Sem.  hall,  May  is 
with  them,  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  talking  to  the  teacher,  the  picture 
of  innocence. 

In  this  style,  Jack  and  May  pass  the  fall  and  winter,  and  nobody  but 
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dearest  friends  suspect  their  plans  and  times.  Jack  says  at  last  he  knows 
that  no  teacher  will  ever  catch  them  ;  that  Destiny  had  ordained  that  they 
should  meet  and  have  just  such  good  romantic  times,  and  that  a  certain 
"  coming-events-cast-their-shadows-before  "  sort  of  idea  tells  him  that  no 
one  will  ever  find  them  out.    And  Jack  is  a  firm  believer  in  Destiny. 

It  is  December,  and  the  most  beautiful  winter  weather  ever  seen. 
The  finest  of  sleighing,  the  largest  of  moons,  and  the  best  of  schemes  find 
Jack  and  May  preparing  to  take  a  mid-night  ride  through  the  rather  pleas- 
ing, rather  romantic  "dark  woods."  It  is  strange  that  they  should  be  so 
nervous  to-night.  They  before  have  thought  more  of  the  fun  in  a  lark 
than  of  the  danger.  But  to-night,  for  some  strange  reason,  a  dark  fore- 
boding of  coming  harm  seems  to  hangover  them  both.  They  are  to  meet 
at  1 1  o'clock  by  the  old  railroad  gate,  and  as  the  time  draws  near,  instead 
of  coming  too  slowly  as  before,  each  seems  to  hate  to  see  it  going  so  fast. 

Jack  is  pacing  up  and  down  his  room,  now  looking  at  his  watch  and 
now  at  his  revolver  which  he  has  laid  upon  the  desk  before  him.  "  Why 
should  1  want  to  take  it  with  me  to-night?"  he  says  to  himself.  "  I  have 
never  used  it  before  this.  Ugh!  this  feeling.  This  is  what  I  get  for 
believing  in  Destiny.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  up  the  ride.  No,  May 
will  laugh  at  me.  I  will  go,  but  I'll  not  take  that — yes,  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  —  Destiny?  —  yes,  I  do  believe  that  Destiny  tells  me  that  I  may 
need  it  to-night,"  and  he  shoves  it  down  deep  in  the  pocket  of  his  buffalo 
coat.  Much  relieved,  he  rushes  out  into  the  bright  moon-light  and  up 
to  the  corner,  where  a  team  is  impatiently  pawing  the  ground  and  await- 
ing his  arrival. 

The  clock  strikes  eleven,  a  light,  low  whistle  floats  across  the  snow. 
A  window  is  cautiously  raised  — only  Fern.  Sems.  know  that  way  —  and 
a  figure  steals  along  the  shadow  of  the  building  and  through  the  grove  to 
the  gate.  A  hasty  greeting,  a  quick  jingle  of  bells,  and  they  are  off. 
"  Isn't  it  glorious,  Jack  ?  "  The  words  are  just  in  touch  with  May's  very 
impulsive  nature.  All  gloom  is  cast  aside  and  a  rich  peal  of  laughter 
rings  out  upon  the  frosty  air.  "  Why  don't  you  laugh,  Jack  ?  You  are  so 
moody  to-night." 

Jack  answers  by  telling  her  how  he  felt  at  starting,  and  ends  by 
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handing  her  the  little  silver-mounted  bulldog  revolver.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  a 
beauty,  Jack  ?  Let  me  keep  it  in  my  pocket,  I  am  afraid  that  it  makes 
you  moody,"  and  it  finds  a  resting  place  deep  in  the  pocket  of  her  heavy 
cloak.  As  for  Jack,  it  does  seem  to  lift  away  his  nervousness,  and  laugh- 
ing they  speed  on  to  their  "  Romance  Woods,"  as  May  calls  them.  Ah  ! 
how  often  after  they  recall  that  name. 

Impulsive  as  May  generally  is,  even  Jack  seems  to  think  that  she  is 
more  reckless  to-night  than  he  has  ever  seen  her.  What  doesn't  she  want 
to  do  ?  Shoot  the  revolver,  tip  over,  run  the  horses,  jump  into  the  "beau- 
ful  snow  drifts,"  and  Jack  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  her  from  doing  all  at 
once.  At  last  they  have  reached  the  woods  and  as  yet  have  met  no  sleigh, 
to  the  great  relief  of  Jack's  mind,  which  has  been  in  fear  of  Profs,  all 
night.  Jack  has  just  been  telling  May  the  story  which  gave  the  woods 
their  name.  How  often  about  the  hour  of  twelve  has  been  seen  a  snow- 
white  span  driven  by  a  fierce-eyed,  heavy-bearded  man,  holding  in  his  one 
hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  other  arm  the  body  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  face 
as  pale  as  the  snowy  manes  of  the  steeds,  except  only  a  vivid  scar  on  her 
temple.  A  cold  shiver  runs  up  and  down  Jack's  back  and  even  brave  May 
stops  her  laughter  and  grasps  tremblingly  at  Jack's  arm,  as,  now  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  pines,  they  hear  the  fierce  crack  of  a  whip  and  the 
sad,  low  music  of  frosty  bells  echoes  through  the  trees.  Instantly  their 
horses,  shying  at  some  object  by  the  road,  spring  quickly  aside  and  for- 
ward. As  they  peer  ahead  into  the  gloom  they  do  not  see  the  crouching 
figure  by  the  roadside,  but  only  the  snow-white  span  that  looms  up  before 
them. 

But  romantic  fiction  turns  too  soon  into  reality  as  a  gruff  voice  shouts: 
"  Turn  out  there,  youngster,  and  give  me  half  the  road,  or  I'll  tip  you 
over ! "  Jack  is  too  nearly  paralyzed  to  obey,  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  a  whip  is  cracked,  a  white  span  moves  forward,  and  Jack  and 
May  are  in  the  snow  by  the  roadside.  Jack,  hardly  yet  in  his  senses, 
feels  a  revolver  thrust  into  his  hand  and  hears  May's  quick,  impulsive 
voice  in  his  ear,  "  Shoot  him,  Jack  !  Shoot  !  "  Both  are  led  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  as. to  many  often  are.  May,  ever  too  quick  to  fol- 
low impulse,  Jack  ever  too  ready  to  thoughtlessly  follow  a  girl's  com- 
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mand,  no  matter  how  impulsively  given,  thinking  of  consequences  only 
when  they  are  passed. 

Grasping  the  reins  firmly  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  levels  the 
revolver  at  the  figure  in  the  retreating  sleigh,  and  fires.  In  the  same 
second,  as  though  reflected  from  the  first,  a  flash  lights  up  the  road  around 
the  sleigh  beyond,  and  the  two  echoes  roll  on  through  the  dark  woods 
together.  The  figure  in  the  sleigh,  simply  throwing  its  head  to  one  side 
as  if  in  contempt,  disappears  around  the  corner  at  the  cross  roads.  In 
silence  they  fix  themselves  in  the  sleigh  and  drive  on,  May  holding  the 
reins  and  Jack  with  a  very  mystified  expression  on  his  face  examining  the 
revolver. 

May  sees  but  the  very  ridiculous  side  of  the  affair,  while  Jack  looks 
at  it  in  all  its  seriousness.  A  mystery  was  always  a  serious  thing  to  Jack, 
and  here  is  a  mystery.  That  second  shot,  what  did  it  mean  ?  Jack  is 
sure  that  he  fired  but  one.  Only  one  barrel  is  empty.  Perhaps  he  heard 
wrong.  To  be  sure,  he  asks  May.  "  Of  course  you  did,"  she  answers. 
"  I  shut  my  eyes  when  you  shot  first,  but  I  heard  two."  Again  her  merry 
laugh  rings  out,  and  tauntingly  she  says,  "You  can't  shoot,  Jack  !  I  can 
shoot  far  better  than  that.  One  shot  was  enough  to  kill  him,  and  you 
didn't  even  hit  him  with  two."  But  in  spite  of  May,  Jack  is  sober  for  the 
rest  of  the  ride,  and  his  last  words  on  bidding  May  good  bye  at  the  gate 
are  "I  hope  this  night  will  not  bring  us  trouble."  May  answers  with 
a  laughing  "you  will  never  make  a  hero,  Jack,"  and  they  part  for  the 
night. 

They  reach  their  rooms  in  safety,  and  now  that  the  excitement  is 
over,  utterly  exhausted.  However,  very  little  is  the  sleep  they  get  that 
night.  Jack  sees  sober  judges,  police,  and  gallows  running  continually 
around  his  room.  May  sees  all  sorts  of  strange  beings  and  white  horses 
dragging  Jack  over  the  snow  and  hanging  him  to  trees.  Morning  comes 
and  with  it  studies  and  recitations.  They  think  but  occasionally  of  the 
night's  adventure  amid  the  Latin,  History,  and  Greek.  But  at  noon  two 
hearts  beat  rapidly,  and  two  faces,  paling  and  flushing  by  turns,  bend  over 
the  article  in  the  morning  paper  that  is  causing  so  much  excitement  in 
the  country  near  the  schools. 
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" MURDER!  " 
"A  well-known  farmer  shot  by  an  unknown  man." 
"  A  detective  on  the  trail." 
"The  assassin  will  be  captured  by  night." 

No  one  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  two  young  people  during 
the  long  recitation  hours  of  the  afternoon.  At  last  recitations  are  over, 
and  they  hasten  to  their  winter  trysting-place.  May  reaches  it  first,  and 
with  trembling  steps  she  walks  up  and  down  the  path.  "  It  was  all  my 
fault,"  she  says  to  herself.  "  I  handed  him  the  revolver,  I  asked  him, —  I 
made  him  shoot.  Oh,  why  did  I  do  it  ?  Why  must  I  ever  be  so  thought- 
less ?  If  Jack  is  punished  it  will  be  because  of  me.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  when  he  comes  ?  Well,  I  am  decided  on  one 
thing,  if  they  arrest  Jack  I  will  go  too." 

While  she  is  thus  musing,  Jack  is  hurrying  down,  as  he  thinks,  to  bid 
good  bye  to  May  for  the  last  time.  He  has  a  long  speech  all  planned  out, 
which  he  is  going  to  say  to  her  before  she  will  have  time  to  say  a  word  of 
remonstrance.  He  will  make  her  promise  not  to  tell  a  soul  that  she  was 
with  him  that  night.  May's  name  must  not  be  connected  with  it.  They 
meet,  and  as  Jack  has  planned,  he  says  his  speech.  May  listens  through- 
out without  a  word,  but  after  he  has  finished,  she  says  calmly  but  firmly, 
"  No,  Jack,  if  you  go  I  go.  I  was  with  you  then,  and  I  will  stay  with  you 
now."  It  does  Jack  no  good  to  plead.  May  is  firm.  Her  last  words  are 
"  I  will  never  leave  you,  Jack."  When  they  part,  there  are  tears  in  their 
eyes,  yet  to  them  they  do  not  seem  to  be  tears  of  separation  but  of  union. 

Both  are  ready  now  to  be  taken,  as  Jack  says  they  may  as  well  give 
in  to  Destiny.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  if  they  want  him  they  must  come 
for  him.  He  will  not  go  after  them.  Night  comes  and  goes.  The  morn- 
ing is  far  spent  and  still  nothing  out  of  the  general  order  of  the  day  has 
occurred.  Jack  is  puzzled.  Where  is  that  detective  who  knew  so  much  ? 
Again  at  noon  the  papers  are  read,  and  this  time  with  what  different 
feelings  ! 

"The  assassin  caught." 
"  Gives  himself  up  at  his  own  home." 
"  The  weapon  a  48  army  cavalry  revolver." 
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Jack  sees  now  the  meaning  of  the  second  shot.  With  a  sigh  of  relief, 
he  throws  down  the  paper.  All  he  can  say  is  "  Destiny  again."  The 
afternoon  finds  them  again  at  their  familiar  meeting  place.  May  with 
laughing  eyes,  looking  up  into  Jack's  still  sober  face,  "  My  !  what  a  scare 
we  had,  Jack.  I  guess  we  had  better  be  good  the  rest  of  the  year."  Jack 
thinks  so  too. 

The  school  year  draws  to  a  close.  Jack  and  May  are  together  for 
the  last  time  before  Commencement  the  joyous  time  for  parting,  for  those 
who  come  back  in  September,  when  the  little  slip  calls  them  back  to  work 
again.  In  fact,  they  had  been  saying  good  bye  for  more  than  a  week  in  a 
joking  way.  But  now  at  the  last  Jack  is  sober.  Ever  since  that  sleigh 
ride,  Jack  has  felt  that  it  was  only  a  way  Queen  Venus  had  of  bringing 
two  hearts  together  for  life,  and  he  intends  to  tell  May  so  to  day.  But 
when  May's  bright  eyes  look  into  his  he  loses  his  nerve,  and  can  only 
stand  in  embarrassing  silence  and  vainly  think  for  some  beginning.  Oh  ! 
if  May  could  only  read  his  thoughts.  But  no,  girls  will  never  think  as 
one  wants  them  to.  When  he  is  almost  speaking,  May,  who  has  been 
watching  his  face  and  its  changing  expression,  confuses  him  again  by  ask- 
ing, "Why  don't  you  speak,  Jack,  you  don't  seem  to  care  at  all  that  you 
are  going  away.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  how  much — "  It  is  May's  turn 
to  be  confused.  Jack,  however,  remembers  the  motto  of  the  class  of 
1 8 — ,  "  xatpoy  \a/z  ftdyeTe  "  and  seizing  his  opportunity,  clasps  a  willing 
figure  in  his  arms  and  whispers,  "  May,  do  you  remember  the  last  words 
you  said  when  we  parted  the  day  of  our  big  scare  ? "  A  moment  of 
thoughtful  silence  and  a  softly  answered  "yes."  "May,  does  it  still  hold 
good?"  A  blushing  face  hides  itself  upon  his  shoulder,  and  —  silence 
gives  consent. 

Years  have  passed.  Jack  and  May  have  finished  their  college  courses. 
In  a  quaint  old  New  England  town,  seated  around  the  cheery  fire-place  of 
an  old  colonial  homestead,  is  a  cheerful  family  group.  In  the  centre,  a 
charming  mother  is  telling  her  children  the  story  of  a'' Cad  "  and  a  "Fern. 
Sem."  who  once  took  an  eventful  mid-night  sleigh  ride  through  the 
"Romance  Woods,"  and  a  happy  father,  peering  over  the  top  of  his  even- 
ing paper,  nods  approval.  Masque. 
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Gbe  TClUson  Bill. 

A  Democratic  View, 

pOR  many  years,  the  United  States  has  been  staggering  under  the  yoke 
of  a  high  tariff,  which  has  gradually  been  sapping  away  the  life  of 
our  American  labor  and  enriching  the  few  monopolists.  The  people  soon 
began  to  feel  this  steady  drain,  and  long  before  the  election  of  1892  there 
seemed  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff ;  so,  with  this 
fact  in  view,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President  by  one  of  the  largest 
majorities  ever  received  by  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

The  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  is  that  it  has 
placed  before  the  people  the  so-called  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  which  has  recent- 
ly passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  destined  before  long  to 
become  a  law.  In  speaking  of  this  Bill  we  must  take  this  fact  into  con- 
sideration, that  it  is  the  result  of  considerable  study  and  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  such 
brilliant  men  as  Congressmen  Wilson,  Turner,  Breckenridge  of  Arkansas, 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  and  Montgomery,  all  of  whom  have  been  con- 
nected with  public  affairs  for  many  years  and  are  fully  capable  of  framing 
a  bill  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  simply  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  upon  all 
necessary  articles  and  an  increased  tax  upon  all  luxuries.  To  make  up 
for  the  deficit  caused  by  the  ill-fated  McKinley  law,  it  is  proposed  to  place 
an  income  tax  upon  the  people,  which  is  to  tax  a  man,  who  has  an  annual 
income  above  a  certain  amount,  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  By  this  means, 
the  workingmen  and  the  farmers  will  be  greatly  benefited,  while  the  rate 
of  taxation  will  be  so  small  that  the  rich  monopolist  will  hardly  feel  its 
effects. 

This  clause  of  the  Wilson  Bill  has  been  opposed  by  the  Republicans, 
and  a  very  few  Democrats,  on  the  ground  that  the  citizens  who  would  be 
reached  by  the  income  tax  are  only  such  men  as  control  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  and  do  most  toward  developing  the  resources  and  wealth  of 
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the  nation.  The  Populists  advocate  the  measure  simply  because  it  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  their  platform  of  two  years  ago.  In  defending  the 
income  tax  the  Populists  naturally  defend  the  Wilson  Bill,  upon  which 
point  they  agree  with  the  Democrats  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  needful 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  majority  of  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  the  tax  because  they  claim 
that  the  country  must  have  some  revenue,  but  that  it  should  not  be  forced 
out  of  the  poor  man's  pocket  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  few  wealthy 
monopolists.  Many  Democrats  claim  that  the  Wilson  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  not  radical  enough.  But  if  these  same  men  who  condemn  the 
Bill  will  only  think,  they  will  see  that  if  the  tariff  were  made  lower  than 
that  specified  in  the  Bill,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  country,  owing  to 
the  recent  financial  panic ;  they  will  also  notice  that  this  Bill  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  since  the  war  of  1861.  They  should 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a  step  toward  the  right  goal ;  that  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  then  will  be  the  time  for  further  reduction.  The  people 
will  also  notice  that  every  reduction  of  tariff  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
revenue  for  the  government,  as  well  as  benefit  the  workingman  who  only 
receives  a  dollar  a  day.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced,  the  necessary  articles  of 
life  become  cheaper  ;  the  poor  man  will  soon  be  independent  and  be  able 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  government.  These  will 
be  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Wilson  Bill.  The  Bill  is  young  yet,  but 
before  the  next  two  years  will  have  passed,  we  shall  see  an  era  of  prosperity 
never  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 

Richard  M.  Lester. 

A  Republican  Opinion, 

JN  the  presidential  election  in  the  Fall  of  '92  the  Democrats  elected  their 
candidate  upon  a  purely  free-trade  platform,  by  the  largest  majority 
given  to  any  party  in  recent  years.  They  obtained  control  not  only  of 
the  presidency,  but  of  both  houses  of  Congress  with  good  working  majori- 
ties.   All  opinions  concurred  in  attributing  the  victory  to  the  discontent 
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of  the  people  with  existing  conditions.  They  wanted  a  change,  and  the 
democratic  landslide  was  the  result. 

Although  an  overwhelming  defeat,  there  was  not  wanting  an  element 
of  comfort  for  Republicans.  A  chance  would  now  be  offered  for  a  trial  of 
the  much  vaunted  democratic  principles.  For  the  two  years  previous, 
"  Tariff  for  Revenue  only,"  or  virtual  Free-Trade,  had  been  their  cry. 
The  victory  had  been  won  and  the  Millenium  was  to  come  at  last.  Im- 
mediately following  the  triumph  for  "  Reform,"  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  began  to  retrench,  and  the  panic  of  '93  is  a  matter  of  history. 
There  were  two  courses  open  to  the  Democrats  :  either  to  pass  a  free-trade 
measure  and  encounter  defeat  at  the  polls,  or  betray  the  people  by  a  dis- 
graceful compromise.    They  chose  the  latter  alternative. 

The  chief  ground  of  republican  criticism  of  the  Wilson  Bill  as  a  demo- 
cratic measure,  is  its  repudiation  of  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  incon- 
sistency in  its  make-up.  The  party  explicitly  demanded  the  abolition  of 
Protection,  as  something  wickedly  "  unconstitutional,"  and  called  for  the 
adoption  of  a  law  that  would  free  the  American  public  from  the  clutches 
of  the  "  robber-barons."  Democratic  speakers  have  long  dwelt  upon  the 
pathetic  picture  of  the  working  man  paying  to  the  manufacturer  twice  the 
required  value  of  his  coat,  when  under  a  low  tariff  he  could  buy  foreign 
goods  at  a  mere  song.  A  pretty  argument,  but  in  working  up  his  schedules, 
Mr.  Wilson  evidently  thought  that  the  day  laborer  could  struggle  on  a 
little  while  longer,  even  under  the  "infamous  oppression,"  as  raw  wool  is 
admitted  free,  while  woolen  clothing  is  taxed  1 5  per  cent. 

There  could  be  no  better  tribute  to  the  republican  policy  than  has 
been  afforded  by  the  present  Congress.  A  very  large  proportion  of  demo- 
cratic representatives  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
asking  for  the  retention  of  duty  upon  this  or  that  article,  accompanying 
their  requests  with  predictions  of  their  own  defeat  if  they  were  not  heard. 
If  Tariff  Reform  is  to  confer  such  blessings  upon  untold  millions,  if  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  is  to  be  considered,  why  tax  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try that  a  privileged  few  in  Virginia  or  Montana  may  be  benefitted  ? 
This  is  the  very  point  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates  complained  of 
so  bitterly  in  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  yet  we  find  the  same  "injustice  to 
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the  many  "  in  a  measure  that  was  framed  by  the  democratic  majority  ! 
Its  supporters  say  they  must  go  slow,  but  since  they  wisely  declare  that 
half  the  evils  we  are  enduring  to-day  are  caused  by  a  high  tariff,  is  it  the 
part  of  justice  or  wisdom  to  throw  a  drowning  man  a  few  straws  to  grasp, 
when  a  life  preserver  is  at  hand  ? 

One  feature  of  the  Wilson  Bill  that  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  a 
feature  that  seems  somewhat  likely  to  compass  its  defeat,  is  the  income 
tax  amendment.  Corruption  and  deceit  would  follow  its  adoption,  and 
private  and  official  dishonesty  would  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  class  legisla- 
tion and  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  money  distinctions  are  already 
too  sharply  drawn,  it  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  experiment. 

The  Wilson  Bill  will  not  ruin  the  nation.  The  American  people  have 
too  much  natural  energy  and  resource  to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  an 
adverse  act  of  legislation.  But  we  had  hoped  for  an  unprejudiced  trial  of 
a  free-trade  tariff.  This  has  been  denied  us.  Our  democratic  friends 
had  the  greatest  opportunity  of  their  lives  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power,  but  such  imbecility  and  worthlessness  in  matters  of  legislation  as 
we  have  recently  witnessed,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  people  have 
found  out,  by  bitter  experience,  that  the  democratic  party  is  not,  as  has 
been  often  claimed,  the  friend  of  the  working  man. 

It  is  this  knowledge,  together  with  the  repudiation  of  principles,  to 
an  unheard-of  degree,  that  will  accomplish  the  defeat  of  Free-Trade  in  the 
Fall  election. 

William  M.  Gardner. 
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(Sailer^  number  Zen. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Bates  was  sitting  in  his  office  one  morning 
looking  over  his  mail.  If  anyone  had  been  present,  he  could  easily 
have  detected  the  thoughts  engendered  in  the  Superintendent  by  the  let- 
ters, while  watching  the  expressions  of  his  face,  for  if  a  thing  pleased  him, 
he  smiled  slightly  ;  but  if  not,  then  a  scowl  darkened  his  brow.  This 
morning,  since  his  last  letter  did  not  please  him,  he  was  cross,  and  a 
frown  marred  the  appearance  of  his  face. 

He  was  an  old  man  ;  perhaps  sixty  years  had  flown  by  since  his  birth, 
but  he  was  still  the  active  director  of  the  great  Acme  coal  mines.  He 
was  ageing  so  rapidly,  however,  that  the  firm  who  owned  the  mines  had 
determined  to  send  a  younger  man  to  assist  him.  This  pleased  Mr.  Bates 
well  enough,  but  he  had  desired  to  appoint  his  assistant  himself.  For 
once  his  wishes  had  been  disregarded  ;  his  letter  informed  him  that  the 
new  official  would  arrive  that  very  day. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  Superintendent  was  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  mine,  and  the  matter  of  the  new  assistant  had  slipped  from 
his  mind,  when  he  heard  a  knock  on  his  door  some  time  later  in  the  day. 
He  immediately  surmised  that  it  was  Mr.  Loring,  the  new  assistant,  so 
he  assumed  a  stern  air  and  cried  out,  "Come  in  !  "  The  young  man  who 
entered,  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Loring  and  produced  his  warrant  for 
acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent. 

"  So  you  are  my  new  lieutenant  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  "  I  hope  we  shall  get  along  well  together  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  fill  your  position  satisfactorily,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  ;  it  is  a  very  hard  place,  sir,  to  fill,  a  very  hard  place.  Please 
report  to-morrow  morning  for  duty."  The  young  man  bowed  slightly  and 
left  the  office. 

Several  months  had  passed.  The  new  assistant  was  fully  equal  to 
his  task.  Even  Mr.  Bates  could  find  no  great  fault  with  his  work.  Loring 
also  became  very  popular  with  the  workmen,  as  he  always  had  a  kind  word 
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for  everyone.  In  making  maps  and  charts  of  the  mine,  he  discovered 
several  old  abandoned  workings  which  had  been  forgotten.  Some  of 
these  were  all  right,  but  there  were  several  supposed  to  be  filled  with  the 
water  which  had  collected  in  them  gradually  during  many  years. 

One  day  Loring  perceived  that  Gallery  A  was  fast  approaching  one 
of  these  old  workings,  if  his  calculations  were  right.  There  might  be  no 
danger,  but  certainly  the  matter  was  worth  looking  after.  He  reported 
the  affair  to  Mr.  Bates.  The  Superintendent  laughed  at  him.  At  length, 
Mr.  Loring  persuaded  the  incredulous  director  to  examine  into  the  matter  ; 
so  the  two  went  down  to  gallery  A. 

It  was  a  long,  low  passage  cut  through  the  coal.  The  miners  were 
busy  at  one  end  picking  away  at  the  coal,  which  was  afterwards  drawn  off 
in  carts.  Mr.  Loring  took  a  pick  from  a  workman  and  struck  the  wall  at 
the  farthest  end,  where  the  men  were  at  work.  The  sound  was  solid 
enough.  Mr.  Bates  sneered.  Then  Loring  went  a  little  farther  down  ;  a 
faint  echo  seemed  to  come  from  behind  the  wall.  He  struck  still  farther 
down,  and  the  sound  was  like  that  of  a  drum,  hollow  and  reverberating. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Bates,  "I  was  correct." 

'•  Indeed  you  were  "  "You  men  stop  work  immediately  and  go  to  the 
surface." 

But  it  was  too  late.  A  crash  as  of  thunder,  and  a  roaring  torrent 
surged  around  them  ;  the  wall  was  broken,  and  the  water  from  the  old 
river  shaft  and  Gallery  10  was  rushing  in.  The  men  ran  off  for  life. 
Loring  could  have  escaped,  but  he  perceived  that  the  old  man  was  fast 
being  overwhelmed.  He  struggled  to  the  Superintendent  and  supported 
him. 

"  Come  this  way,  sir,"  he  cried,  "  it  will  be  all  right  when  the  water 
ceases  to  run  in."  But  the  muddy  liquid  was  up  to  their  necks,  and  still 
it  kept  coming.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and  the  torrent  had  at  last 
stopped.  The  water  reached  to  their  chins,  thereby  cutting  off  all  hope 
of  escape.  The  elder  man  gave  up  hope  at  once  ;  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  die  like  rats  in  a  hole. 

An  hour  passed.  The  great  pumps  were  already  at  work  lifting  the 
water  to  the  surface,  but  it  would  take  them  at  least  four  days  to  clear  the 
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mine,  working  day  and  night.  But  how  could  the  two  men,  deep  down  in 
the  mine,  with  the  water  up  to  their  chins,  live  for  four  days  ?  Then- 
stock  of  provisions  contained  only  three  sandwiches  and  a  little  cake. 

Another  hour  passed.  Loring  discovered  a  quantity  of  floating  tim- 
ber and  managed  to  construct  a  rude  raft.  On  this  he  placed  Mr.  Bates, 
while  he  himself  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  water.  Meal  time  came 
and  passed.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  eat.  Without  allowing  the 
Superintendent  to  perceive  it,  Loring  ekes  out  their  food,  robbing  himself 
for  his  companion. 

The  first  day  had  dragged  by,  and  the  second  had  come.  The  only 
changes  in  their  situation  were  that  the  water  had  fallen  to  their  arm-pits 
and  their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted.  Loring  becomes  desperate  ; 
he  clings  to  life.  The  old  man  is  calm  ;  he  has  given  up  hope.  Their 
limbs  become  numb  with  cold,  and  the  water  eats  away  their  strength. 
At  last  a  ray  of  hope  comes  to  Loring.  "  If,"  he  reasoned,  "  the  water 
was  able  to  break  through,  the  wall  must  be  quite  thin  ;  perhaps  I  can 
break  through  into  the  old  river  shaft."  For  if  he  could  only  reach  the 
shaft  he  might  obtain  help  from  above,  as  the  shaft  reached  to  the  sur- 
face. Although  his  strength  is  nearly  gone,  yet  urged  on  by  this  hope, 
he  leaves  the  old  man  and  forces  his  way  to  the  wall.  Under  the  water 
he  finds  the  pick.  He  grasps  this,  and  with  his  remaining  strength  he 
attacks  the  wall.  He  works  desperately  for  a  few  minutes,  seemingly 
without  effect.  Then  he-  rests.  Again  he  works.  The  wall  yields  ;  it 
totters  ;  it  falls  !    The  road  to  safety  is  open ! 

He  stumbles  back  to  his  companion  and  rouses  him  from  his  lethargy 
of  despair.  Together  they  struggle  on  into  the  old  working.  On  and  on 
they  go,  toiling  up  the  steep  slope  of  Gallery  10  towards  fresh  air  and  life. 
But  the  old  man's  strength  fails  him  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shaft.  He 
cannot  rise ;  he  begs  the  younger  man  to  leave  him  to  perish  and  to  save 
himself. 

At  length,  Loring  sets  forward,  and,  entering  the  shaft,  looks  up  ; 
far  above  he  can  see  a  bit  of  blue  sky.  What  hope  and  strength  this 
gives  to  him!  He  goes  back  to  his  companion,  and  somehow  half  carries, 
half  drags  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    Then  Loring  calls  ;  no  answer. 
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He  cries  again,  with  the  same  result.  Again  and  again  lie  shouts  until 
he  sinks  down  exhausted. 

The  night  comes  on  and  the  stars  appear.  One,  more  bright  than  its 
neighbors,  stands  over  the  shaft  and  is  reflected  in  the  shallow  water. 
Two  black  patches  lie  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  star  wanes, 
and  rosy  morning  comes  ;  the  patches  lie  motionless  still. 

"There  he's  commin'  roun',  Mike  ;  han'  yer  bottle." 

The  eager  faces,  full  of  sympathy,  bend  over  the  forms  of  Loringand 
the  Superintendent  at  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  at  this  they  crowd  around 
yet  closer. 

"Stand  back,  men,"  said  Foreman  Dickerson,  "give  'em  air." 

The  eyes  open.  Dickerson  bends  down  his  head  and  hears  the  words, 
"Did  I  save  him?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  foreman;  he  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  say  that  Bates  was  dead.  The  eyes  close  ;  the  heart  ceases  to 
beat. 

"  Men,"  said  Dickerson,  "  it's  all  over. 

Tredivell  G.  Hopkins. 


MY  BULL  DOG  PIPE. 


flftp  Bull  2>og  flMpe. 

And  now  another  day  is  nearly  over ; 

A  page  in  Life's  short  book  is  nearly  turned, 
And  as  Night's  dusky  shadows  o'er  m2  hover 

I  pass  the  hour  of  rest  I  well  have  earned. 
Leaning  in  my  easy  chair,  I  ponder 

Of  Love,  and  best  of  all,  sweet  Friendship  ripe ; 
And  gazing  up  I  see  in  dreamy  wonder, 

Two  faces  dim  in  the  smoke  of 
My  dear  old  Bull  Dog  Pipe. 

The  curling  rings  descry  a  charming  maiden 

With  laughing  eyes  and  loving  glances  coy ; 
A  sweet  guitar  with  lover's  music  laden, 

And  holding  it  a  handsome  college  boy. 
Soft  and  low  the  music  seems  to  linger, 

While  the  faces  slowly  vanish  from  my  sight  ; 
And  looking  up  I  see,  almost  in  anger, 
Only  the   curling  smoke  of 
My  dear  old  Bull  Dog  Pipe. 

Oh  !  Curling  Smoke,  bring  back  again  those  faces  ; 

Let  me  hear  again  the  tones  of  that  guitar. 
Oh  !  Memory,  picture  once  again  those  places 

Where  by-gone  pains  and  pleasures  lingering  are. 
But  the  curling  smoke  returns  no  more  the  picture ; 

Memory's  fancies  vanish  from  my  sight, 
And  now  in  vain  I  look  for  one,  "ma  soeur," 

In  the  mystic  smoke  of 

My  dear  old  Bull  Dog  Pipe. 
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Tis  ever  thus  with  Memory's  fleeting  shadows, 

And  the  thoughts  of  school-day  pleasures  we  have  passed, 
Wavering  like  the  mist  across  the  meadow, 

While  the  evening  twilight's  hazy  shadows  last. 
But  when  the  dusky  evening  falls  around  me, 

And  I  feel  again  the  spell  of  dreamy  night, 
Tis  a  pleasure  to  build  pictures  up  before  me 

In  the  changing  smoke  of 
My  dear  old  Bull  Dog  Pipe. 

Incog. 
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IRetrospectton. 

FIRE  blazed  on  the  hearth  and  threw  a  fitful  light  over  the  bare 
and  cheerless  room,  whose  sole  occupant  sat  silently  gazing  into  the 
coals.  The  face  was  that  of  an  old  man,  prematurely  old,  and  showed  the 
marks  of  excess  and  dissipation.  He  was  absorbed  in  reverie.  Feeling 
the  warm  influence  of  the  fire,  his  thoughts  naturally  had  turned  to  the 
only  happy  period  of  his  life  and  with  vivid  reality  recalled  his  boyhood. 
He  was  living  his  life  again,  and  its  incidents  passed  before  him  in  quick 
succession.  The  picture  of  the  last  happy  Christmas  at  home  came  to 
him.  Then,  the  busy  office,  where  he  had  drudged  and  labored  so  long. 
Next,  the  image  of  the  pretty  cashier  at  M —  Cafe"  in  East  13th  Street, 
was  outlined  by  the  leaping  flame.  At  one  time,  her  face  was  never 
absent  from  his  thoughts. 

In  one  short  year  his  die  was  cast.  Like  many  another  young  man, 
the  great  city  with  its  excitement  and  pleasures  had  strong  attractions  for 
Winters,  but  for  a  time  he  kept  himself  within  bounds.  After  his  engage- 
ment to  Marian  Hartwell,  the  Cafe  heroine,  he  set  out  to  reform.  The 
resolutions  made  at  the  time,  to  work  hard  and  break  entirely  his  evil 
habits,  struck  the  old  man  with  bitter  force  and  caused  him  a  sharp  pang 
of  remorse.  How  utterly  he  had  failed  !  In  sober  moments  his  reproach- 
ful thoughts  would  drive  him  to  drown  them  again  in  drink,  and  never  had 
he  dared  to  face  the  situation.    Now,  too  clearly  he  saw  his  early  error. 

Harry  Winters'  reformation  had  been  but  short-lived,  and  his  patience 
soon  gave  way.  After  an  unusually  trying  day's  work,  in  a  sudden  and 
reckless  rebellion,  he  returned  to  his  old  ways  of  pleasure  with  a  savage 
satisfaction.  Finally  the  crisis  came.  One  evening  Winters  visited  his 
fiancee  while  in  a  maudlin  state  of  drunkenness.  Repelled  and  broken- 
hearted at  the  sight,  the  girl  immediately  ended  the  engagement.  When 
Winters  reached  his  room  that  night,  without  undressing,  he  fell  heavily 
on  his  bed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  debauch. 

In  the  next  few  months  he  kept  up  his  fast  life,  and  his  face  began 
to  show  clearly  the  effect  of  his  excesses.    But  a  bitter  experience  awaited 
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him.  The  sad  picture  of  the  dying  father  and  the  promises  made  at  his 
bed-side  brought  tears  to  the  old  man's  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  on  the  hearth  had  been  slowly  burning  out,  and 
leaning  over,  he  mechanically  stirred  it  into  flame.  To  the  cold  blood  of 
age,  the  warm  room  seemed  damp  and  chilly,  and  with  a  slight  shiver,  he 
edged  nearer  still  to  the  glowing  coals.  He  recalled  his  second  reforma- 
tion and  the  kindness  of  his  friends.  Again  he  seemed  on  the  fair  road 
to  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  Harry's  employer,  who  had  been  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Winters,  treated  the  son  with  great  consideration  and  kind- 
ness. In  his  intercourse  with  the  Driscoll  family,  Harry,  unfortunately 
for  all,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  only  daughter.  The  old  man 
recalled  the  handsome,  striking  face  whose  image  was  graven  on  his  heart. 
After  all  the  long  years,  he  still  loved  that  fair  recollection.  Mabel  Dris- 
coll soon  perceived  his  infatuation  and  did  not  at  first  seem  displeased. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  resolved  to  learn  his  fate  at  once. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  returned  to  his  rooms  that  evening.  Throw 
ing  off  his  coat  and  hat,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  leaning  forward,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  For  a  long  time  he  remained  in  this  position, 
the  picture  of  despair.  x<\t  last  he  arose,  his  face  looking  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  entering  his  chamber,  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  Mabel  Dris- 
coll had  listened  to  his  declaration  with  well-feigned  surprise,  and  in  the 
end  firmly  rejected  it,  with  a  kindness  which  was  certainly  ill-timed.  Her 
thoughtless  coquetry  was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  Winters'  life. 

The  morning  found  him  still  lying  face  downward  on  the  bed.  Pas- 
sionate and  proud  by  nature,  when  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  his 
grief  and  disappointment  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  outer  world,  reaction 
speedily  set  in,  and  in  the  attempt  to  forget  his  trouble,  he  plunged  into 
all  manner  of  dissipation. 

Years  passed  ;  he  lost  gradually  all  that  was  his,  money,  position,  and 
friends.  It  was  the  same  old  story ;  a  life  of  continual  struggles  and 
backslidings,  till  the  time  when  we  find  him  seated  in  lonely  and  silent 
misery  before  the  dying  fire.  Bitter  was  his  remorse  and  regret,  as  he 
thought  of  the  neglected  opportunities  and  wasted  life  and  the  premature 
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old  age  which  had  come  upon  him.  He  had  been  a  particularly  brilliant 
boy  and  seemed  favored  by  nature  in  all  things  ;  but  want  of  restraint  and 
patience,  combined  with  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  life,  had 
compassed  his  ruin. 

As  he  sat  before  the  dying  embers,  the  vision  of  his  early  home  again 
recurred  to  him,  and  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  it  once  more.  He 
seemed  again  to  visit  the  little  flower-garden,  and  clearly  recalled  his  moth- 
er's well-arranged  beds  of  flowers.  Here,  he  had  had  his  own  little  plot 
of  earth  to  cultivate  and  had  spent  many  a  happy  hour  in  his  boyhood. 
From  the  house  near  by,  he  seemed  to  hear  cheerful  sounds  of  life  and  see 
his  mother  standing  in  the  doorway  about  to  call  him. 

The  old  man's  head  was  beginning  to  droop  on  his  breast,  and  soon 
his  low,  regular  breathing  was  heard.  He  had  fallen  asleep.  All  else  was 
quiet  in  the  room  and  the  coals  on  the  hearth  threw  a  dull,  red  light  which 
flickered  with  uncertain  glow. 

At  last  the  room  was  in  total  darkness ;  the  last  spark  of  fire  went 
out,  and  with  it  the  feeble  spirit  of  the  old  man  took  its  departure. 

Robert  H.  Gay. 
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Sbc  ©it)  Xtobt^bouse. 

HAD  been  spending  a  quiet  summer  at  Anchorage,  which  in  former 
days  was  a  thriving  post  on  one  of  our  Great  Lakes.    No  longer  does 
the  streaming  ray  from  the  light-house  guide  the  storm-tossed  ship  into 
the  little  harbor.    Since  then  the  age  of  steam  has  taken  the  place  of 
many  white  sails. 

The  light-house  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  was  a  quaint,  round 
tower,  and  extending  from  one  side  was  a  dwelling  for  the  keeper  and  his 
family.  Both  ports  were  built  of  stone,  which  is  found  there  in  abun- 
dance. I  had  never  ventured  inside  ;  somehow  it  appeared  to  be  a  tomb 
of  the  past.  However,  one  afternoon,  wishing  to  get  a  view  of  a  sunset 
over  the  lake,  I  entered  the  door  and  walked  across  the  room  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  A  short  distance  up  the  stairs  I  noticed  a  small  landing 
with  a  narrow  door,  which  young  curiosity  prompted  me  to  open.  It  led 
to  the  garret  over  the  dwelling.  Closing  the  door,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  which  was  covered  by  a  canopy  and  surrounded  by  a 
railing. 

The  view  spread  before  me  was  beyond  description.  The  broad  bay 
lay  calm,  while  the  sun,  a  great  ball  of  fire,  was  slowly  sinking  into  the 
lake.  All  the  western  skies  were  ablaze.  Daylight  fled  away  and  stars 
began  to  appear.    I  forgot  all,  until  awakened  from  the  reverie  into  which 

I  had  fallen,  by  the  sound  of  voices  below.  Leaning  over  the  railing,  I 
saw  by  the  aid  of  the  stars  two  men  who  were  standing  near  the  tower. 

I  waited  to  hear  them  speak  again.  I  hardly  had  time  for  a  second 
thought,  when  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  He  told  me  he  would  be  here  at 

I I  o'clock.  John,  you  take  the  lantern  up  in  the  tower,  and  open  it  only 
to  show  the  signals.  I  will  go  down  to  the  beach  and  wait."  "  All  right, 
I'm  the  b'y  for  that,"  said  the  other.  "  But  what  will  I  do  if  any  of  them 
revenue  officers  come  prowling  around  ?  "  "  Rap  them  over  the  head  with 
a  stick,"  came  the  reply.  I  was  in  a  nice  plight.  Suddenly,  I  remembered 
the  door  which  led  into  the  garret. 

I  crept  down-stairs  softly  and  entered  the  garret  just  in  "the  nick  of 
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time,  to  escape  the  man  coming  up.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  to  await 
further  developments.  Soon  the  sound  of  approaching  voices  grew  audi- 
ble, and  three  persons  entered.  "  Wait  till  I  get  a  light,"  said  the  one 
whose  voice  I  recognized,  and,  lighting  a  match,  he  took  a  candle  from  a 
package  which  lay  on  the  table. 

I  now  found  that  I  could  see  all  that  took  place  beneath  me,  as  the 
floor  on  which  I  lay  was  full  of  wide  cracks.  After  lighting  the  candle,  the 
man  took  a  blanket  and  covered  the  window.  After  which,  John  was 
called  down  from  the  top  of  the  tower  and  placed  on  guard  outside  the 
door. 

Taking  a  small  book  from  his  pocket  and  seating  himself  at  the  rick- 
ety table,  he  said,  "Now,  we  will  proceed  to  business,  Lengthy." 

Lengthy's  friend  now  produced  a  large  bottle,  from  which  the  three 
each  took  a  pull.    "  What's  the  boodle  this  time  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Linen,  skins  and  whiskey,  that's  three." 

"  Well,  but  how  much  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  we  wanted  to  take  chances  on,"  retorted  one. 
"Oh  !  that's  all  O.  K.,  but  what's  the  price  ?" 

"Well,  there  is  one  hundred  yards  of  linen  and  four  seal  skins,  twenty 
and  two  hundred,  and  sixty  gallons  of  whiskey,  that  is  thirty  dollars,  a 
total  of  two  fifty. 

"  Oh  !  whiskey  is  worth  no  fifty  cents  per  gallon." 

"But  it  is  prime  stuff,  and  I  will  take  no  less  for  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  other,  making  a  few  figures  in  his  book.  He 
now  drew  forth  a  leather  bag,  from  which  he  counted  out  the  required 
amount.    The  bottle  was  again  sampled  and  a  pack  of  cards  produced. 

Lengthy's  friend  had  in  the  meanwhile  strolled  out  and  was  talking 
with  the  guard.  The  others  each  placed  a  small  stake  on  the  table,  and  the 
game  commenced.  Luck  appeared  to  be  with  the  buyer  at  first ;  then  the 
smuggler  had  a  run  of  luck.  During  this  time  both  the  others  had  entered 
the  room  and  were  watching  the  game  with  interest.  After  winning  and 
losing  alternately  several  times,  the  smuggler  staked  all  that  remained  of 
his  money,  and  lost. 

•'  D — you  !  "  he  hissed,  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  "  you  done  it  to 
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fool  me,"  and  dealing  the  other  a  blow  that  sent  him  sprawling  on  the 
floor,  he  snatched  the  bag  of  money  and  turned  to  flee.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened  and  four  men  entered.  The  four  occupants  were  covered 
by  the  rifles  of  the  others,  whom  I  thought  to  be  revenue  officers.  "  You 
are  the  men  we  are  looking  for,"  pointing  to  Lengthy's  friend.  But  at 
this  moment  Lengthy  overturned  the  candle,  and  under  cover  oi  darkness, 
Lengthy  and  his  companion  dashed  through  the  door  and  were  lost  to 
sight  before  the  officers  recovered  from  their  surprise.  Discharging  their 
rifles  at  the  retreating  figures,  they  ran  in  pursuit  of  them,  leaving  the 
two  remaining,  who  quickly  made  their  escape. 

After  this  all  became  quiet.  When  I  had  waited  a  suitable  time  to  make 
sure  none  of  the  persons  intended  to  return  to  the  house,  I  arose,  and, 
feeling  my  way  out,  went  up  into  the  tower.  After  being  shut  up  in  the 
garret,  the  cool  air  was  refreshing.  I  felt  my  way  down  and  out  of  the  old 
tower,  and  in  the  early  gray  of  morning  started  for  the  village.  What 
became  of  the  smuggler  and  his  companions  I  never  knew. 

Frank  S.  Porter. 
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^tutorials. 

We  have  received  several  communications  in  editorial  form,  more  or 
less  severely  criticising  the  Phillipian  We  should  have  made  no  public 
mention  of  these,  had  they  not  of  late  been  even  more  pronounced  in  their 
sentiments.  It  may,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to  offer  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  pertinency  of  these  productions. 

There  are  always  in  school  a  number  of  fellows,  especially  among  the 
new  comers,  who  think  that  they  are  about  right  in  every  particular,  and 
that  if  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  school  publications,  they 
could  carry  them  on  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that  at  present  in  vogue. 
They  grumble  with  every  issue  that  reaches  their  hands.  They  discant 
learnedly  upon  the  glaring  faults  of  this  paper  or  of  that  magazine.  They 
note  with  troubled  countenances  that  the  periodicals  are  steadily  getting 
worse.  They  imagine  that  their  ideals  are  as  simple  and  as  easy  to  live  up  to 
as  it  is  to  conceive  them.  The  best  literary  productions  are  received  by 
them  with  ill-granted  approval. 

Among  this  class  of  would-be  reformers  there  are  always  fellows  who 
raise  their  voices  very  loudly  and  express  their  ideas  in  highly  colored 
terms.  In  proportion  as  the  loudness  of  their  plaints  increases,  we  believe 
their  literary  and  executive  ability  to  decrease.  If  they  have  ever  had 
experience  on  school  or  college  papers,  as  few  of  them  ever  have,  they 
well  know  that  the  path  of  these  editors  is  anything  but  flowery.  The 
popular  and  poetic  conception  of  the  editor  playing  upon  the  keys  of  his 
paper  with  the  same  abandon  that  the  musician  touches  the  piano,  and 
obtaining  a  result  of  equal  harmony  and  melody,  is  a  very  charming  myth. 
The  sphere  of  the  editor  of  the  school  or  college  paper  is  complex,  for 
aside  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  publication,  he  has  the  even  more 
binding  and  constant  requirements  of  study. 

We  believe  that  the  Phillipian  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  in  any  degree  perfect.  We  are  likewise  confident  that 
the  Mirror  asserts  no  such  claim.  We  believe  that  the  fellows  who 
have  criticised  our  school  paper  have  not  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  of 
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carrying  it  on.  The  Phillipian  is  issued  semi-weekly.  It  is  primarily  and 
only,  a  newspaper.  All  its  news  must  come  from  intervals  of  a  little  over 
three  days.  During  the  monotony  of  the  winter  term,  when  there  are  no 
athletic  games  and  few  other  happenings  to  note,  a  scarcity  of  Andover 
news  must  necessarily  exist.  The  Phillipian  can  not  manufacture  much 
news  when  there  are  few  incidents  to  chronicle.  On  the  other  hand,  there- 
is  always  open  an  opportunity  for  pertinent  editorials,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment our  esteemed  contemporary  presents  excellent  views.  Its  editorials 
are  up  to  date,  simply  told  and  necessary.  We  have  thus  answered  the 
chief  criticisms  that  have  come  before  our  notice  and  no  doubt  cleared 
away  some  of  the  false  suppositions  taken  in  some  of  them. 

We  believe  that  the  Phillipian  is  one  of  the  best  preparatory  school 
newspapers,  and  if  there  is  anything  we  could  criticise  in  the  present 
arrangement,  it  is  only  the  over-prominence  given  to  college  doings  and 
the  abbreviated  space  allotted  to  Andover  news.  As  an  instance,  we  cite 
the  account  of  the  Banjo  and  Glee  Club  Concert,  in  which  we  expected  to 
see  a  longer  and  fuller  report.  Instead,  there  was  only  half  a  column  with  the 
programme,  and  all  the  other  space  on  the  page  filled  with  college  news. 
Most  of  us  read  the  important  college  items  in  the  reading  room  and  would 
prefer  more  space  given  to  whatever  happenings  may  occur  in  town.  We 
offer  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  received  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  are  given. 


In  many  of  our  large  institutions  of  learning,  training  in  public  speak- 
ing has  of  late  years  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessary  courses. 
A  man  to-day  is  not  considered  educated  unless  he  knows  how  to  make  a 
speech.  He  must  know  how  to  express  himself  easily  and  forcibly  on  his 
feet.  Some,  of  course,  enter  professions  in  which  this  knowledge  will  not 
be  required.  But  all  men,  whatever  their  occupation,  will  have  occasion, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  use  of  their  early  training  to  great  advantage. 

In  Andover  there  are  two  great  annual  contests  in  public  speaking, 
the  Means  and  Draper,    The  contest  for  the  former  has  already  closed, 
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and  the  successful  men  will  soon  be  announced.  The  Means  is  a  literary 
competition,  in  addition  to  the  practice  afforded  in  speaking.  There  is  in 
every  school  a  large  number  who  can  not  write,  but  for  whom  public 
speaking  either  has  a  charm  or  offers  a  method  to  attain  certain  ends.  It 
is  to  these  men  that  the  Draper  Competition  gives  an  opportunity. 

In  the  Means,  original  compositions  are  used,  but  in  this  second  con- 
test a  man  may  choose  whatever  suits  his  taste  and  style.  In  this  way  a 
wide  range  is  given,  and  men  have  great  opportunities  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  great  master-pieces  of  oratory. 

It  is  not  the  public  exhibition  itself  that  is  of  such  lasting  value, 
though  that  gives  great  experience,  but  it  is  the  training  in  preparation  for 
it,  that  men  who  have  received  it,  say  they  could  have  gained  in  no  other 
way.  When  the  time  is  announced  for  the  trial  before  the  Faculty,  we 
earnestly  urge  every  man  to  try,  who  has  the  least  taste  or  ability  in  the 
line  of  speaking. 

All  contributors  to  the  May  number  of  the  Mirror  will  please 
take  notice  that  articles  must  be  in  on  or  before  April  10th,  instead  of  a 
week  later  as  usual. 
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On  the  morning  of  January  25th,  after  a  long  illness,  Prof.  John  P. 
Gulliver,  P.A.  '36,  passed  away  at  his  residence  on  Main  Street.  After 
leaving  Andover,  Prof.  Gulliver  graduated  from  Yale  with  the  class  of  '40, 
studied  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  came  to  graduate  from  the  An- 
dover Seminary  in  1845.  Prof.  Gulliver's  anti-slavery  convictions  were 
very  firm.  He  was  largely  influential  in  the  founding  of  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  Chicago,  was  later  president 
of  Knox  College,  and  finally  came  back  to  Andover  to  conduct  the  chair 
of  Modern  Science  at  the  Seminary.  Prof.  Gulliver  was  deeply  respected 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  In  theology  he  was  one  of  the  best-known 
members  of  the  old  school.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Chapel  Church. 


The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  January  25th,  was  observed  in  An- 
dover by  an  able  address  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Clark  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Clark  is  an  Andover  Alumnus. 


The  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universalist 
Church  of  Lowell,  gave  an  attractive  concert  on  the  evening  of  January  25. 

y  V 

The  musical  event  of  the  Winter  Term,  the  annual  concert  of  the 
Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  February  9th.  Our  expectations  of  a  regular  treat  were  fully 
satisfied.  The  numbers  were  pleasingly  arranged  and  most  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. The  performance  of  the  Glee  Club  in  particular  was  far  superior 
to  last  year.  Every  seat  was  filled  by  an  audience  which  enthusiastically 
encored  every  part  on  the  programme,  amply  attesting  to  their  artistic 
rendition.    The  topical  song,  which  has  become  such  a  popular  feature  of 
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these  entertainments,  was  perfect  and  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  Andover.    The  following  were  the  numbers  : 

PART  I. 

Banjo  Club,  Man//  Gras  Patrol 

Glee  Club.  The  Wandering  Singer's  Patrol 

Mandolin  Club.  Silvery  Waves  March 

Solo  by  Mr.  Weston,  ,  Selected 

Banjo  Club.  Dandy  Eifth  March 

Glee  Club,  fair  and  Bright 

PARI'  II. 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs.  Washington  Post 

Glee  Club,  Her  Laugh 

Banjo  Club,  Phillomae  Polka 

Solo  by  Mr.  McLauchlan,  An  Abbot  Episode 

Mandolin  Club,  /  SleighrideGalop 

Glee  Club,  Arion  Waltz 


A  Dickens  Party,  participated  in  by  several  P.A.  fellows,  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  at  the  November  Club  House.  At  the  same  place 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  German  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs. 
George  Harris.  The  latter  entertainment  was  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  1st. 


The  Forum  cannot  be  commended  too  highly  for  continuing  last 
years'  series  of  lectures  by  college  presidents  and  professors.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  a  literary  society  widens  its  scope  of  utility  and  commends 
itself  to  the  school  at  large.  There  is  not  a  fellow  in  this  school  whom 
these  lectures  will  not  benefit  to  some  extent,  although  there  may  be  some 
that'will  not  appeal  to  individual  interest.  We  sincerely  hope  that  more 
students  will  avail  themselves  of  this  free  opportunity  to  hear  excellent 
speakers.  Prof.  Rice  of  Wesleyan  gave  the  first  of  the  new  series,  'an 
illustratedjecture  on  "The  Bermuda  Islands."  It  was  an  instructive  and 
interesting  talk. 
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Under  Captain  Greenway's  guidance  about  twenty-five  candidates 
are  trying  for  the  base-ball  team.  The  new  material  shows  up  fairly  well, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  gymnasium  work  thus  far. 


Ninety-four  was  the  first  class  to  celebrate  the  custom  of  holding  a 
banquet  at  Boston  in  place  of  the  old-time  sleighride.  The  new  enter- 
tainment was  in  every  way  a  complete  success.  Most  of  the  class  attended 
the  matinee  of  the  popular  comedy,  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  The  event  of  the  occasion,  however,  was  the  goodly  banquet  at 
the  Tremont  House.  Ninety-four  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  even- 
future  class  in  abolishing  the  class  sleighride,  which  under  most  circum- 
stances was  anything  but  enjoyable.  Saturday  evening,  the  seventeenth, 
will  long  be  remembered  with  many  pleasant  thoughts  by  her  members. 
Nearly  a  hundred  fellows  were  present.  The  following  responded  to  the 
toasts  :  "  The  Occasion,"  Prof.  Moore  ;  "Young  America,"  Prof.  McCurdy  ; 
"P.  S.  94,"  C.  A.  Worrall ;  »  P.  A.  94,"  F.  H.  Simmons  :  "The  Mirror," 
W.  M.  Gardner;  "Athletics,"  J.  O.  Rogers;  "The  Phillipian,"  J.  M. 
Woolsey  ;  " The  Advertiser,"  S.  L.  Fuller  ;  "The  Ladies,"  G.  G.  Schreiber 
"  The  Faculty,"  H.  B.  Wilcox. 


On  the  evening  of  the  19th  Prof.  Moore  delivered  an  interesting  lec- 
ture to  his  Greek  classes  on  "The  Buildings  of  the  Acropolis  in  Athens." 


Mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  P.  A.  '83,  gave  a  lecture  on  his  school  days  at 
Andover,  in  the  Academy  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st. 


The  fire  bell  sounding  about  midnight  of  the  23d  brought  a  large  numer 
of  fellows  to  the  new  Grammar  School  building,  corner  of  Bartlett  and  Mor- 
ton Streets.  Ere  the  flames  had  ceased  the  fine  structure  was  destroyed. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  fires  the  town  has  seen  for  several  years. 
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Clippings. 


AFTER  VISITING  THE  COUNTY  FAIR. 

Walk  up,  walk  up,  and  try  your  luck, 

Try  your  luck  and  shell  out  your  tin, 
if  our  chances  are  good  if  you've  money 
enough. 

The  girl  you  ring  is  the  girl  you  win. 

Brunonian. 

can't  keep  it  dark. 

I  like  to  be  one  of  the  boys, 

To  indulge  in  late  hours  and  fun, 

But  I  don't  dare  to  do  it  because 
Dissipation  tells  on  one. 

Bruitonian. 

My  love  is  like  a  lily, 

So  beautiful,  so  fair, 
She  bears  herself  so  daintily. 

With  such  a  queenly  air. 

But  I  am  a  poor  man, 

To  love  her  is  a  sin  ; 
Alas  !  the  lily  toils  not. 

Neither  does  she  spin. 

Oberlin  Record. 


My  valentine 

I  fondly  wrote, 
'Twas  just  a  line, 
My  valentine. 
She  thinks  it  mine 

Although  I  quote  — 
My  valentine 
I  fondly  wrote. 

Brunonian. 


a  shy  little  maid. 

A   love-lorn  lad  wooed  a  coy  maiden 
once, 

All  of  a  summer's  day  he  plead, 
Oft  he  spoke  of  the  bonds  of  love  —  the 
dunce ! 

And  she  shyly  shook  her  head. 

When  from  his  heart  hope  had  almost 
fled, 

He  spoke  of  the  bonds  he  had  in  town, 
Still  the  shy  little  maiden  shook  her 
head, 

But  she  shook  it  ///  and  down. 

Trinity  Tablet. 

LINES  TO  AN  OLD  JOKE. 

It  came  out  to-day, 

Will  it  come  out  to-morrow  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may, 
It  came  out  to-day, 
And  we  groan  as  we  say 
With  a  feeling  of  sorrow  : 
"  In  the  Herald  to-day  ? 

In  the  Crimson  to-morrow  !  " 

Harvard  Lampoon. 

A   FURNITURE  ROMANCE. 

A  piano  loved  a  carpet  gay. 

On  account  of  its  figure  trim, 
"  But  the  chair  has  the  rocks,"  the  car- 
pet said, 
"  So  I  think  I'll  marry  him." 

The  Tech. 
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flDirage. 


WHY  ? 

I  suppose  I'm  tough.  I  drink,  I 
swear,  I  gamble,  I  do  other  things  which 
would  not  look  well  on  paper.  I'm  not 
quite  a  brute,  though,  for  I  really  loved 
her.  We  were  at  the  same  place  last 
winter,  and  I  loved  her  from  the  first. 
Tall  and  graceful,  with  fine  features, 
dark,  curling  hair,  and  exquisite  color, 
—  but  I  can't  describe  her  loveliness, 
so  I  won't  try.  She  didn't  know  I  was 
not  good  and  I  thought  she  was  becom- 
ing quite  attached  to  me  as  the  short, 
short  days  flew  by.  We  walked  or  drove 
together  every  day,  except  the  stormy 
ones,  and  then  I  always  went  down  and 
spent  the  day  with  her  indoors. 

One  day,  the  last  of  her  stay,  I  had 
determined  to  tell  her  all  —  how  I  loved 
her,  how  I  couldn't  live  without  her. 
Well,  she  was  very  sweet  and  gracious 
that  day,  as  we  sat  side  by  side,  toasting 
marshmallows  over  a  little  alcohol  lamp. 
At  last  I  screwed  up  my  courage  and 
called  her  by  some  term  of  endearment, 
thinking  this  a  good  way  to  preface  my 
all-important  remarks. 

A  curious  expression  came  over  her 
sweet  face  when  she  heard  it,  but  she 
did  not  fro  wn,  no,  she  smiled  sweetly  and 
said,  as  she  toasted  her  marshmallow, 
"  Are  you  good  at  conundrums  ?  Because 
I've  a  fine  one  for  you.  Why  are  you 
like  this  marshmallow  ?  "  holding  it  up 


before  my  face.  I  did  not  answer,  won- 
dering whether  I  was  to  be  good,  or 
sweet,  or  what. 

"Why,  can't  you  guess?"  she  said. 
"  It's  very  plain.  Don'tyousee?  You're 
so  tough  and  vet  so  soft." 

Chiko. 

THE  "  B.  HIVE." 

A  neat  little  white-painted  building 
bears  this  inscription  on  its  door.  Some 
enterprising  urchin  has  cut  the  initials 
"A.  M."  below.  Should  you  be  a  boy, 
and  should  you  enter,  a  snappy  little 
old  woman  would  promptly  tell  you, 
"  You  know  you  must  fe-have  when 
you're  in  the  1 B  Hive.'  That's  my  lit- 
tle joke."  And  if  you  show  any  inclina- 
tion to  smile  she  will  laugh  for  five 
minutes.  Your  first  sensation  is  smell, 
and  whatever  it  is,  it  smells  like  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  Next,  you  look 
around,  and  a  strange  sight  meets  your 
eyes.  .All  the  room  but  about  three 
feet  square  is  filled  with  counters,  bar- 
rels, boxes,  bottles,  etc.  Long  festoons 
of  pop-corn  adorn  the  walls.  Suspenders 
also  hang  from  various  parts  of  the  ceil- 
ing. Peanuts,  "  T.  D."  pipes,  popguns, 
base-balls,  matches,  watch-charms,  gar- 
ters, molasses  candy,  dolls,  pickles, 
tooth-picks,  and  various  other  articles, 
from  chewing  gum  to  New  Testaments, 
are  lying  around  in  pleasing  confusion. 
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You  may  also  buy  a  kitten  cheap  if  old 
pussy  happens  to  be  supplied. 

If  you  desire  choice  candy,  a  layer  of 
the  above-named  goods  is  made  in  one 
of  the  floor's  square  feet,  and  boxes, 
bottles,  trays,  and  jugs  come  down  till 
a  huge  pink  box  is  reached,  in  which 
are  chocolate  creams  and  marshmal- 
lovvs,  "  each  the  same  price  as  one  is  of 
the  other."  If  you  purchase  and  don't 
happen  to  have  the  right  amount,  you 
will  get  in  change  a  handful  of  coppers 
(all  she  deals  with).  This  is  candy 
"  very  fraish  (?)  "  but  an  axe  will  come 
in  handy  at  home. 

You  cannot  buy  more  than  two  or 
three  things  at  a  time  or  there  will  not 
be  standing  room.  When  you  have  fin- 
ished your  purchases  you  are  invited  to 
sit  down  for  a  chat,  and  all  the  village 
gossip  is  related  to  you  and  a  similar 
return  is  expected.  When  at  length 
(and  it  will  be  at  length)  you  leave  the 
"  1!.  Hive,"  if  you  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  you  will  feel  as  though 
you  had  made  a  pleasant  call. 

D.  G. 

PHILLIPIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

No  wonder  time  flies  when  so  many 
people  are  trying  to  kill  it. 

Like  many  other  things  at  a  boarding 
house,  the  pepper-box  is  usually  out  of 
season. 

He  is  wisest  who  laughs  longest  and 
loudest  at  a  class-room  joke. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  it  is  the  dull 
boys  who  do  the  most  cutting. 


It  is  only  by  grinding  that  a  fellow 
can  hold  his  ground. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  some 
good  fencers  here,  judging  from  the  way 
some  boys  cut  and  stab  at  recitations. 

It  is  a  less  jagged  road  to  Lawrence 
than  before  the  no-license  people  car- 
ried the  place. 

If  anyone  gives  a  laundry-man  cuffs, 
he'll  do  'em  up,  quite  naturally. 

S.  K.  K. 

I  have  been  reading  up  on  Political 
Economy.  The  famous  author  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  foolish  and  wrong 
to  give  to  tramps  and  beggars.  But 
this  little  fellow  was  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  street  urchin.  1  was  walk- 
ing leisurely  through  town,  smoking  a 
cigar,  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  was 
coming  slowly  toward  me  with  an  inde- 
scribably pitiful  look  on  his  fair  face. 
I  thought  that  1  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  beautiful  child.  His  curly  hair 
hung  in  ringlets  over  his  white  forehead, 
and  his  eyes  were  big  and  blue.  Hut, 
alas!  he  was  clothed  in  tatters,  and 
through  those  big  blue  eves  his  hungry 
little  soul  looked  out. 

As  he  came  slowly  nearer,  1  was 
more  and  more  struck  with  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  child's  face,  for  truly  it 
was  the  face  of  an  angel.  I  plunged 
my  hand  deep  into  my  pocket,  resolved 
to  let  Political  Economy  take  care  of 
itself  this  time.  Then  I  waited  for  him 
to  speak,  wondering  with  what  sweet 
and  plaintive  words  he  would  ask  my 
aid.    The  sweet  and  plaintive  words 
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were  these,  "  Hey,  mister,  gut  any  cigar- 
ette pictures  ? "  Chiko. 

It  was  a  windy,  starlight  night  when 
I,  on  a  wager,  slept  in  the  attic  of  Draper 
Cottage.  I  passed  the  first  four  hours 
in  quiet  sleep,  but  just  as  the  Old  South 
struck  one,  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
squeaking  and  scampering.  Looking 
about  me,  I  saw  seated  on  boxes  and 
trunks  a  great  number  of  rats  and  mice, 
who  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  They  were  soon  called  to  order 
by  a  wise-looking  animal,  who  had  prob- 
ably had  ten  years'  experience  in  com- 
mons life.  He  rapped  his  tail  on  a  box  for 
silence,  and  then  said  :  "  Fellow  rats,  as 
you  enter  into  your  new  quarters,  let 
me  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome. 
You  can  all  be  thankful  that  you  are  not 
in  the  old  commons  this  awful,  windy 
night.  Look  out  of  the  window  and  see 
how  the  third  house  rocks  to  and  fro. 
It  cannot  possibly  stand  till  morning. 
The  others  are  in  just  as  great  danger, 
so  your  change  has  secured  you  not 
only  comfort,  but  also  safety,  and  you 
who  have  come  from  the  third  house 
can  congratulate  yourself  that  you  will 
no  longer  be  annoyed  by  the  excruciat- 
ing songs  of  the  "bee  hive'-  and  the 
unceasing  "  scrapping  "  in  the  room  op- 
posite. The  rest  of  you  have  had  griev- 
ances in  your  former  homes,  but  you 
cannot  imagine  the  relief  of  your  third- 
house  brothers,  who  are  now  freed  from 
all  their  sorrows  and  cares.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  I  wish  you  well  and  hope 


you  will  have  good  luck  and  success." 

H. 

"  It's  the  whiskers  that  make  the  man. 
my  boy, 

So  grow  them  if  you  can," 
And  'twas  posted  in  the  village, 

That  he  might  read  who  ran. 
"  Although  you're  small  in  stature. 

And  your  strength  is  but  a  few. 
As  long  as  you  have  the  whiskers 

For  the  wind  to  whistle  through, 
You'll  never  be  called  a  boy,  my  lad. 

And  I  don't  see  how  you  can, 
For  it's  the  whiskers  that  make  the  man, 
my  boy. 

The  whiskers  make  the  man." 

Masque. 

UNFORTUNATE  WORDS. 

He  was  a  red-haired  fellow 

And  she  was  a  maiden  fair. 
And  she  loved  him  to  distraction 

In  spite  of  his  auburn  hair. 

He  came  once  to  take  her  driving. 

She  called  him  from  the  door, 
"  Oh,  John,  you're  a  brick  to  be  ready 

so  quick." 
"  And  he  never  went  there  any  more." 

Chiko. 

"Oh,  Rob,"  said  dearest  Agnes, 

"  I  dreamed  last  night  of  thee.  " 
My  heart  beat  high  with  gladness 

To  think  she'd  dreamed  of  me. 
"  'Twas  the  very  first  real  night-mare 

I've  had  for  many  a  year." 
And  then  I  tore  my  foot-ball  hair 

And  dropped  a  bitter  tear. 

Chick-oh. 
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Xeaves  from 

'25. — Rev.  Thomas  K.  Fessenden,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  for 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  died  Jan.  18,  at  his 
home  in  Farrington,  Conn.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden was  the  founder  of  the  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  by  his  own  efforts  secured  $300,000 
for  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

'50. — Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  Cutler,  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  Yale,  died  at 
Talladega,  Ala.,  Jan.  25.  He  was  an 
efficient  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
afterward  became  President  of  Adelbert 
College  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Professor 
in  Talladega  College. 

'51.— Rev.  Henry  J.  Richardson,  un- 
til within  a  short  time  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  died  recently  in  that  place,  after 
a  short  illness.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  and  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

'53. — Rev.  Edward  T.  Fairbanks  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  20,  celebrated  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  service  as  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  St.  Johns- 
Vt. 

'65. — William  E.  Davidson,  a  Boston 
lawyer  of  considerable  prominence,  died 
Feb.  2  at  Danielsonville,  Conn.  After 


his  graduation  in  '65,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Union  Army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  War  entered  Yale 
in  the  class  of  '71.  Later,  he  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Woodstock  (Conn.)  Acade- 
my. 

'89. — The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Edward  N.  Blake. 

'92,  '93. — On  the  evening  of  Feb.  24 
the  charter  members  of  the  Forum  So- 
ciety, who  are  now  in  Harvard,  held  a 
meeting  in  Room  9  of  the  Academy 
building.  The  following  men  took  part: 
Dudley,  '92,  the  first  president,  presided; 
Closson,  '92  ;  Wyer,  '93  ;  Parker,  '93  ; 
Skerrye,  ex-'94,  and  W.  T.  B.  Williams, 
'93.  There  was  a  large  number  of  men 
present. 

'93. — M.  E.  Stone  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Harvard  Freshman 
Banjo  Club. 

ex-'95. — George  H.  McClellan,  the 
first  financial  manager  of  the  Mirror, 
has  been  elected  to  the  same  position 
on  the  Brown  Daily  Herald. 

The  following  P. A.  Men  have  recent- 
ly been  in  town  :  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser, 

A.  Foster,  T.  W.  Hyde,  W.  T.  B.  Wil- 
liams, F.  deP.  Townsend,  F.  Rustin,  W. 

B.  Parker,  W.  F.  Skerrye,  Dudley  and 
Closson  '92. 
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Books. 


The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 
by  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise 
Dodge ;  Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  & 
Sanborn. 

This  work,  recently  issued  from  the 
press  of  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  is 
a  welcome  addition  in  its  department. 
There  is  a  surprisingly  small  number 
of  books  in  English,  accessible  to  the 
student,  that  treat  exclusively  of  the 
private  life  of  the  Ancients.  In  this 
volume,  the  object  is  apparently  not 
originality,  but  to  give  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  early  Romans  and  still 
to  make  an  interesting  and  attractive 
book.  Although  short,  what  is  said  is 
to  the  point,  and  a  subject  that  usually 
would  be  treated  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
is  here  made  highly  entertaining.  There 
are  six  chapters:  The  Family  ;  the  House 
and  Every-Day  Life  ;  Children  ;  Slaves 
and  Guests  ;  Food  and  Clothing ;  Agri- 
culture ;  and  the  last,  Travel  and  Amuse- 
ment. 

In  several  places  where  Roman  prices 
are  mentioned  are  rather  interesting 
discussions  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
money  now  and  then.  By  statements 
of  the  cost  of  articles,  at  that  time  re- 
garded as  luxuries,  it  appears  that  the 
school-master  was  not  the  cadaverous, 
badly  paid  individual  that  he  has  some- 
times been  regarded.  One  is  surprised, 
however,  to  find  nothing  said  about  the 
household  goods,  that  have  always  been 


looked  upon  as  part  and  parcel  of  every 
Roman  home. 

The  volume  will  merit  a  thoughtful 
reading.  W.  M.  G. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  H. 
A.  Guerbar:  New  York;  American 
Book  Company. 

In  his  "  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome," 
Mr.  Guerber  has  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  the  better  known  Greek 
and  Roman  legends.  While  he  tells 
these  old  stories  somewhat  in  detail,  he 
uses  a  very  pleasing  style,  which  makes 
one  forget  that  they  are  many  centuries 
old.  Possibly  he  has  gone  a  little  to 
excess  in  adopting  some  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  expressions.  Surely,  it 
seems  a  little  incongruous  to  think  of 
Phaenia's  proposing  to  "  elope "  with 
Hippolytus,  or  of  Juno's  delivering  "cur- 
tain lectures."  However,  the  very  fact 
that  the  myths  are  written  in  a  lighter 
vein  keeps  up  the  interest  wonderfully. 

All  of  the  seventy  full-page  illustra- 
tions are  beautifully  executed.  Most  of 
them  are  photogravures  from  modern 
works,  both  painting  and  sculpture, — 
Penault's  "  Cupid  Asleep,"  and  Lichel's 
"  Medea,"  being  perhaps  the  best. 

Two  almost  perfect  indexes  and  many 
well  selected  quotations  from  both 
ancient  and  modern  poetry  complete  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  book. 

R.  O.  R. 
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T.  E.  MOSELEY  &  COMPANY, 
FINE  SHOES, 

469  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAVING  MADE  EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  AVE  HAVE 

BETTER  FACILITIES  IN  OUR  MEN'S  DEPARTMENT  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  all  styles  for  Young-  Men. 


STORM  BOOTS,  BLACK  OR  RUSSET, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


stoV^of}    PATENT  LEATHER  GOODS,  UecXd. 
OUR  CALF  BALS.  AND  BLUCHERS,  AT  $4,  $450  &  $5, 


ARE  STYLISH  AND  DURABLE. 


DISCOUNT  TO  THE  FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS  AT  PHILLIPS. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Our  stock  of  Clothing  for  Fall  and  Winter,  1893-94  is  now  ready  in  all 
departments. 

We  believe  we  can  show  continued  improvement  in  the  cut  and  finish  of 
our  Ready-made  Garments  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  overlooked  the  neces- 
sity for  moderate  prices. 

In  Furnishing  Goods,  an  exceptionally  rich  and  handsome  line,  represent- 
ing the  best  foreign  makers  and  selected  in  London  for  this  season's  use. 

Catalogues,  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self-Measurement  sent  on  application. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  TYPE-WRITER. 


Half  as  main/  pieces  as  any  other  Type-Bar 
Machine. 


""7  ^^\^^\    THE  Lowest-priced  first-class  Typewriter  ever  made. 

m  I    II    I    Has  the  Standard  or  Universal  Key-Board.  Alignment 

VJJ    I  ■  perfect  and  permanent.   Makes  less  noise  than  any  other 

typewriter.  It  is  an  unequalled  manifolder.  One  to 
twenty  perfect  copies.  Prints  eighty-one  characters.  Capitals,  Small  Letters,  etc.  The 
ribbon  feeds  automatically,  horizontally  across  the  type.  Type  prints  on  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, hence  writing  always  in  sight  as  soon  as  written.  Touch  light,  positive,  even  and 
elastic.  Speed  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  In  short,  the  "FRANKLIN" 
is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  Standard  writing  machine  made.  Avoiding  all  wooden  levers 
toggle  joints  and  rocking  shaft  movements,  by  the  use  of  only  SEVEN  PARTS  and  a 
direct  movement  it  produces  the  same  results  as  the  complicated  and  delicate  mechanism 
embraced  in  the  FOURTEEN  TO  TWENTY  parts  of  the  common  type  bar  machine. 
Send  for  circular  showing  type  bar  movement,  specimens  of  work,  etc.,  to 

CUTTER  TOWER  COHPANY, 

Type- Writer  Department,      .     .      12  A  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
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-The  Columbia 


of  the  World 


graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a  little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a  source  of  , 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a  bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  sport. 


Pope  Mfg. 


A  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  free 
at  any  Columbia  agency,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 

VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IN 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Cor.  Main  St.  and  Elm  Square, 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

CONFECTIONERY,  ICE  CREAM,  CIGARS, 

Tobacco,  Soda,  Etc.  I/unch  Boom. 
Street  Railway  Station. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


HARDY  &  COLE, 

Anclover,  Mass. 


Carpenters 


AND 


Builders. 


BOX  MAKING,  SAWING, 
PLANING,  &c. 


MILL  AND  YARD,  ESSEX  ST. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE. 


PLUMBER. 


DEALER  IN 

STOVES, 
TINWARE, 
WOODENWARE, 
GLASSWARE, 
LAMPS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


STORE  ON 

PARK  ST.,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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James  Ward,  Jr. 

PRODUCES  THE 

FINEST  CATALOGUE  and  MAGAZINE  WORK. 

SOUVENIRS  AND  NOVELTIES  A  SPECIALTY. 
Samjtles  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

COR.  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE. 

ROBINSON'S 

CHOCOLATES,  BON-BONS,  FRESH  CANDIES. 

Delicious  lee  Cream  Soda  with  Pare  Crushed  Fruits. 
We  make  all  our  Fine  Caramels, 
Bon-Bons  and  Chocolates. 

273  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE,  and  5  CENTRAL  ST.,  LOWELL. 


THE 

Mansion  House 


ON  THE  HILL, 

Near  Phillips  Academy, 

AXDOVEX,  MASS. 


OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


In  the  summer  season  the  house,  is  delightful 
Tturing  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  eom- 
fortable  thront/liont ,  with  hot  water. 
Terms:  $13.50  to  $17.00  per 
week.    $2.50  j)er  day. 


E.  P  HITCHCOCK,  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 

W.  H.  Higgins,  Propritor. 

First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Ele- 
gant New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages 
furnished  for  all  occasions. 

ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER. 

CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 

•DENTIST- 

Office  Hours : 
8.30  to  12.30  a.  m.;  2  to  5.30  p.m, 
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Students'  Outfits. 
CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Blank  Books,  Kerosene  Oil. 
Ink,  Canned  Goods,  ^Everything  pertaining  to 
Students'  Outfits. 

O.   CHAPMAN,  Proprietor. 


L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

Man  ufacturing 

CONFECTIONER, 

Barnard's  Block, 

Main  Street,  Andover. 


2>r.  3.  lb.  IKtbber, 

DENTIST, 
301  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecarp. 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded,    lee  Cold 
sndii  with  Pure  Fruit  Juices. 

Main  Street,  Andover. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 

Dealer  in 

Stoves  fcgd  forces, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TIN  AND 
SHEET-IKON  WAKE. 

ESSEX  ST.,  ANDOVER. 


C.  W,  Currier, 

DRUGGIST. 


Huyler's  Candy,  Photo  Supplies, 
Toilet  Articles. 


379  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


T.  J.  FARMER. 

FISH  AND  OYSTERS 


P.  0.  AVE.,  ANDOVER. 
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J.   E.  SEARS, 

Dealer  in 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  IRubbere. 

Repairing  Xeatly  and  Promptly 

MA IX  STREET, 

Done. 

A.fidoverf  Jr<tss. 

f  l  tH  t-i     1 1 11  ii  i- <  • 
T-JJJUt     1  I  'III  1  9  ■ 

Till  9  A.  M.j  Ho  3  and  7  to  9  I'.  M. 

flain  Street,  Andover. 

J.  H.  CHANDLER, 

Dr.  J.  A.  Leitch, 

IpcrioMcale,  paper  IRovels, 

A ndover,  J}fass. 

Confectionery,  Cigars,  and 

Office  Hours: 

Cigarettes. 

Till  8.30  A.  31.;  1  to  31*.  M.f  after  7  I'.  M. 

MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

i/rn  rn  o  on 

KEELER  &  GO. 

Dr  Richards. 

FURNITURE 

MflfJllFflrTIIRFR^  AND 

UPHOLSTERERS. 

A.E.  Hulme,  D.M.D. 

WASHINGTON  and  ELM  STS, 

BOSTON. 

DENTIST. 

Over  J.  11-  Chandler's  Store, 

FACTOR  ¥  AT  EAST  CAMBRIDGE. 

Main  Street.  Andover. 

Hours: 
8  to  IS;  1.30  to  5. 

Ordered  Work  a  Specialty. 
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NOTMAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 

3  PARK  ST.,  and  480  B0YLST0N  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Class  Phtographers 
To  '94. 

Make  a  specialty  of  all  fine  and  Artistic  Photographic  Work. 
Large  Sepia  Portraits,  exquisitely  finished  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Special  rates  to  all  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Citizens  of  Andover  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize 
our  studio.    Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  our  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
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Smith  &  Manning, 
DRY  GOODS  and  GROCERIES, 

ESSEX  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


BROWN'S 

MERRIMAC 

ANDOVER  AND  BOSTON 

*  HOUSE.  * 

L.  Ar  r\  c  ^  ^  l 

New  City  Hall  Square,  Lowell 

A.  V.  PARTRIDGE,  PROPRIETOR. 

Boston  Offices : 

34  Court  Sq.,  37  Kingston  St. 

PARTRIDGE'S  CAFE, 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston 

16  Merrimack  Street. 

Express.   Agent  for  Adams,  United  states, 

and  New  York  and  Boston  Dispatch 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  BIIX  POSTER  AND 

Express  Companies. 

DISTRIBUTOR. 

OFFICE,  MERRIMAC  HOUSE. 

B.  B.  TUTTLE. 

Andover  Office,  Park  Street.     Late  Express 

CLERKS  : 

from  Boston  at  6  o'clock. 

G.  W.  Nuttall.        F.  E.  Partridge. 

C.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON, 

ALLEN  HINTON'S 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 

PHILADELPHIA 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  ! 

Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

181  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Catering  for  Parties  ami  Spreads, 

Ferrotypes  of  all  styles. 

Andover,  flass. 
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HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO., 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

Our  "Representative  will  visit  Andover  every  two  weeks,  and 
all  orders  with  which  you  may  favor  him  will 
be  given  our  careful  attention. 

335  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

CLOTHING, 

AND  GENT'S 

Famishing  Goods. 


All  the  Latest  Styles  in  Hats  and 
Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  clone  at  reasona- 
ble Prices. 


J.  W.  Dean. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE. 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


Groceries ! 


Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 
Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety. 
Canned  Meats, 

Full  Line  of  Fine  Candies. 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 


SQUARE,         -        ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Table  Board. 


Commons  Dining  Hull.  WM.oo  Per  Week. 
Karl  and  House,  85.00  Per  Week 

Wm.  Marland,  Prop. 
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F.  ABRAHAM, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Cigars  and  Smokers'  Articles. 

Meerschaum  pipes  made  to  order  and  repaired.     Headquarters  For  Surbrug's  Golden 
Sceptre,  the  finest  mixture  for  the  pipe. 

25,  27,  29  Court  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 

NATIONAL  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  UNE  VIA  WASHINGTON  TO  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS,  A  K  It 
A  I.I.  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST.    TICKETS  A  T  LOWEST  HATES. 
FOE  I  I  J.I.  INFORMATION  Al'l'I.Y  TO 

A.  J.  sinnoNs,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

21 1  WASHINGTON  STREET,         .         .         .         BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  E.  STRATTON  &  W.  P.  HOVEY, 

TEACHERS  Of 

I^anjc,   guitar,  7V\cmdolin. 

Agents  f  >r  Hit*  Celebrated  Kuseoinb  l>anjns  ami  Baiijouriues, 
Washburn  Guitars  ami  Mandoline*    Andover  Tuesdays. 
Write  aid  we  will  eall  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  P.  O.  Block,  Lowell- 


THE  SCHUMACHER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

If  V  have  the  tavffeBt  ami  best  (Hiuijypeil  fuefovSes  hi  the  t  Hitctf 
states,  devoted  to  the 

GYMNASTIC  =:=  APPARATUS 

INQUIRE  INTO  THE  MERITS  OJ    OUR  HOODS.    HE  EQUIP 
GTMNSIUMS  COMPLETE.  GET  FIGURES. 

Nos.  103  to  121  West  State  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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LEADERS  IN  WALL  PAPERS,  WINDOW 
SHADES,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


275  ESSEX  ST., 
LAWRENCE,  MASS 


DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES. 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  COttPANY 


CENTRAL  STREET,  ANDOVER. 


p^dams  ^ouse, 


Boston,  Mass. 


H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO. 

ENGRAVERS, 

PAPER  MERCHANTS, 

Stationers,  Fountain  Pens. 

20  per  cent  discount  to  Students 
of  Phillips  Academy. 

3  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


1894  MODEL 

NEW  MAIL! 


Handsomest  and  Highest  Grade 
Man  ufactured. 

Gent's  and  Ladies'  Pattern,  $115 
Boys'  New  Mail,  ...  50 
Other  Makes  Boys' Wheels, 25  &  35 

Send  for  Catalogue  <iml  List  <>f  Second-Hand 
Wheels.  Bargains,  $88,  $40,  $50. 
MAM  FAV  TV  nicies. 

WM.  READ  &  SONS, 
107  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass: 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

Andover,  A\zvss. 


CECIL  F.  P,  BANCROFT,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  colleges,  the  scientific  schools 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  sixteeen  candidates  went  to 
colleges  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty,  over  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  Sept.  13,  1893,  and  closes  June  21,  1S94,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations  selected. 
The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  tDousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue  address  Principal  Kan- 
croft. 


Branoh  OF  663 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


146  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 


Bon  Bons 


AND 


CHOCOLATES. 

Purity  of  Materials  and  deliciousness 
of  Flavor.   Unexcelled.  Novel- 
ties in  Fancy  Baskets  and 
Bonbonnieres. 

CANDIES, 

Carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  mail  or  express.  Mail  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 


Jtealei 


PAINTS  AND  OILS, 

CHEStlCAJLS,  MILL  SI  /•- 
PT.TT.S.  ETC. 

101  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


Frank  E.  Gleason, 


COAL,  WOOD, 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

office:  (  tu  fa  's  Bloek,  Xain  Street,  Andover, 
Yard  near  the  Freight  station  of  the 
Jiostoii  A  Mtiine  Railroad. 


F.  A.  CORBIN. 

Importing  Tailor, 

1000  Cb&pel  street, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


J.  C.  UTTLEFELDL 


Tailor  »«  Outfitter 


Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando- 
ver  every  two  weeks  showing 
samples  of  the  latest 
styles. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  CO. 

33f  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


E.  A.  PERCIVAL. 

Fine  Tailoring  and  Sporting  Suits  a  Specialty. 


RETURN  TO 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 

BROOKS  ADAMS,        RUSSELL  GRAY,  FRANCIS  W.  LEE, 

J.  L.  THORNDIKE,      J.  M.  FORBES,  ARTHUR  ROTCH, 

J.  M.  SEARS,  H.  I>.  BURNHAM,  W.  F.  WHARTON, 

H.  CABOT  LODGE,       H.  P.  QUINCY,  H.  S.  HUNNEWELL, 

H.  W.  SWIFT,  J.  S.  ALLEN,  F.  B.  FRAY, 

E.  G.  GARDNER. 

J.  M.  BRADLEY. 


Tailor  &  Furnisher. 


Leading  Styles, 
Superior  Workmanship, 
Moderate  Prices. 


MAIN  ST.,  -:-  AN  DOVER. 


©Ol.  3. 


H^btlltpe  Bnoover 

/IIMrror. 


a  literary  nDaga3lne  ftubUebeo  bs  tbe  Stubents  of 
pbillip*  Hcabem^. 


MAY,  1894. 


CONTENTS. 


At  the  Point  of  the  Sword,  Herbert  D.  Ward,  '80,  .  209 

On  Lake  Champlain,  Robert  H  Gay,         .       .       .  216 

Under  the  Elm, — an  Etching,  Donald  Gordon,    .  .  219 

Golden  Castles,  (Poem),  Golde  Bugge,       .       .       .  221 

The  Cavalier's  Suit,  Tredwell  G.  Hopkins,    .       .  .  222 

The  Power  of  the  Cup,  Arthur  C.  Mack,         .       .  226 

A  Fatal  Bequest,  £.,  '95,   228 

Louis  Kossuth,  Alt,   232 

Ocean  Heroism,  Harold  P.  Bale,           .       .       .  .  234 

Yoshimura's  Visit  to  the  Great  Citv,  Baka,         .  236 

Historic  Andover,  Incog,       .       .       .'            .  .  239 

An  Old  Fashioned  Log-Raising,  /.  H.  Clouse.          .  242 

The  Tempest,  (Poem),  Sequel  Pen,        ....  244 


Editorials,  .  .  245  Mirage,  .  .  254 
The  Month,  .  .  249  Ivy,  .  .  .  .257 
Clippings,    .       .       253      Books,  .       .       .  258 


Hnoovcr,  flftaes. 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

V*\anufacturii7£  Retailor?. 


HMgb  <3rabe  Glotbing, 

FROiA  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  DRESS  SUITS  CONSTANTLY 
ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

flACKINTOSHES. 


Largest  dealers  in  Mackintoshes  in  the  United 
States.  Prices,  $5  to  $30.  Fine  Black  Coat, 
Tailor  Made,  $10  and  $15.  Latest  style 
Box  Coat,  $18.   Rubber  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


METROPOLITAN  RUBBER  CO., 

CLEVE  &  KRIM,      49  SUMMER  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS. 
SPECIAL  10  PER  CENT.  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
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New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 

The  I i  10 LI  A  11 1.10  INSIDE  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Solid  Vestibuled 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  7.05  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegar,t  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  40  North  River,  7  a.m.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  5  30  p.  m.,  connecting  at 
New  London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  in  Bos- 
ton at  9.00  a  m. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 

For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  Car,  and  state-rooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 

L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent.  (     DflCTOW     1  M-  E-  HEKVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
323  Washington  Street.        (     DUOIUIli    )       Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

G.  F.  Randolph,  Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.      W.  K.  Babcock,  GenT  Pas.  Agent. 


The  "White  Train" 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK, 

IN  SIX  HOUBS, 

Via  New  York  &  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other. 

Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  daily,  due  at  Termi- 
ni 9.00  p.m ;  this  train  carries  through  Parlor  Cars, 
Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  Coaches ;  Dining  Car  be- 
tween Boston  and  Williamantic.  Fare,  §5  in  coach  ; 
$1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is  desired.  Un- 
limited capacity  on  this  train  for  carrying  passen- 
gers. The  cars  are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heat- 
ed by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed 
service. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth  and  Providence  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  G  p.  tn,  week- 
days, and  7  P' m.  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  atFall  River  in  So  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 
SHORE  LINE,  ALL  RAIL,  TO  NEW  YORK. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  "BAY  STATE  EXPRESS."  Limited  service.  5-hour  train.  Composed  en- 
tirely of  Parlor  Cars. 

10.03  A.  M.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

3  P.  M.  SHORE  LINE  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New 

York  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
5  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
JfJ^Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 
J.  R.  KENDRICK,  3rd  Vice-Pres.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Pass  r  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WHEN  YOU  GET  UP  IN  THE  MORNING  I 

What  do  you  put  your  feet  on? 

A  RUC  ? 

A  MATTING? 
A  CARPET? 

We  sell  these  goods  to  others,  why  not  to  you  ? 
Ours  are  the  best  that  are  made,  and  the  prices 
are  the  very  lowest  that  you'll  find  anywhere. 
Brussels,  Tapestries,  Velvets,  Ingrains.  Best 
qualities  of  each.  Newest  styles  in  stock  every 
season.    We  want  your  trade. 

A.  AY.  STEARNS  &  C03IPANY, 
ESSEX  AND  COMMON  STS.,    -:-    LAWRENCE,  MASS . 
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MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Artists'  Materials 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing, 
Oil  and  Water  Color 
Painting. 


LINEN^p 


ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS' 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Importers,     37  Cornhill,  Boston, 


■  SATISFACTION 

^   »K  | »:  THE  BEST  MADE  :• 
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Slayer,  (T\cjfeil  9  J^od^ips, 

47  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALWAYS   HAVE  THE 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  STYLES  OF  SHOES 
FOIi  YOUNG  MEN 

Prices  Moderate.  Liberal  Discount  to  Students  and  Teachers. 
THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 


47  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 


SHIRTMAKERS 

Donald  McDonald. 

DeBUSSY, 

AGENT, 

MANWARING 

STAINED 

&  COMPANY, 

GLASS, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

WORKS. 

OUTFITTERS 

400  NORTHAMPTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Ill 
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Zhc  Hnbover  press, 

printing  ano  j£nQrawnQ. 

Zhc  Hnbover  {Townsman, 

IRews  ano  Hovertisino. 

Hhe  Hnbover  Bookstore, 

Books  ano  Stationery, 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials, 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

IV 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES  AND  HEDALS. 

AV<-  make  a  specialty  of  Badges,  Medals,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  all  descriptions. 
Send  for  estimates  and  designs. 
Old  Gold  and  Silver  bought 
and  exchanged. 

G.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

No.  474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

GEORGE  P.  RAYMOND. 

Theatrical  Costumer. 

4  Pemberton  Square, 
BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED  1870. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD 

OPTICIAN. 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

323  and  325  Washington  St., 

Opposite  Old  South  Church, 

BOSTON. 


Branch,  No.  454  Boylston  Street,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bui  Iding 

Oculists'  Orders  a  specialty. 

&^=*To  avoid  mistakes,  kindly  notice  our 
Washington  Street  Store  is  opposite  the  Old 
South  Church. 


IvOBIJNfSOf/'S. 

Chocolates, 
Fresh  Candies, 
and  Bon-Bons. 


Delicious  Ice  Cream  Soda  with  Pure  Crushed 
Fruits.    We  make  all  our  fine  Caramels, 
Bon- Hons  and  Chocolates. 


273  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

5  Central  St.,  Lowell. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  Half-Sizes  from  2  to  10.  In  Widths  from  I  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

225  Washington  St.,-  (ill  Washington  St.;  22  and  24  Parle  Sq.;  182 
Boylston  St.;  Under  U.  S.  Hotel;  45  Green  St. 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 

jE^^Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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WHY  NOT 
f  PLAY 

LAWN 
TENNIS 

SEND  FOR  WRIGHT&DITSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED  TENNIS  CATALOGUE 
BOSTON  MASS. 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W.  K.  Millar  &  Co. 


LEADING  DEALERS 

ITS"  ALL  KINDS  OF 

ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 

.344  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPTICIANS. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 
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at  tbc  [point  of  tbe  Sworo. 

ED  SAUNDERS  hadn't  tasted  food  since  daybreak.    As  for  that 
matter,  hardly  a  man  in  the  regiment  had  touched  his  lips  to  water, 
let  alone  a  mouthful  of  biscuit,  since  the  enemy  had  hemmed  them  in. 

Ned  Saunders  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  Company  B,  of  (we  will  call 
it)  the  79th  Mass.  Regiment  of  Infantry.  How  he  became  2d  Lieutenant 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knew.  He  started  in  a  common  soldier  six 
months  before  the  incident  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  remained  an 
undistinguished  private  until  a  battle  chanced  in  his  way.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  what  he  did  during  that  battle,  except  a  dim  remembrance 
of  hiding  behind  a  log;  for  it  was  his  first  encounter  with  the  enemy.  But 
the  major  said  that  Saunders  —  tall  Ned  they  called  him  —  showed  won- 
derful courage  and  unusual  military  tact.  I  think  that  was  the  term  used. 
If  tact  means  touch,  I  suppose  that  when  you  touch  an  enemy  before  he 
touches  you,  that  is  unanswerable  military  tact.  Ned  looked  back  upon 
this  engagement  exactly  as  one  does  upon  a  minute  or  so  in  a  dentist's 
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chair  when  one  has  taken  nitrous  oxide.  He  was  as  surprised  to  find  his 
first  sword  buckled  by  his  side  as  the  patient  is  to  find  his  tooth  out. 
And  the  possession  of  this  sword,  which  he  won  at  his  baptism  of  fire, 
unconsciously  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  honorably,  had  a  reflex  action 
upon  his  soul.  True,  he  had  won  his  rank  over  the  bodies  of  his  superi- 
ors :  it  had  come  to  him,  so  to  speak.  But  in  the  unconscious  fury  of 
conflict  he  must  have  done  that  which  raised  him  above  the  common  level 
of  men  and  made  him  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  promotion.  Many  a 
time  it  has  happened  that  a  2d  lieutenant  has  gone  into  an  engagement 
and  come  out  a  captain,  or  even  a  major,  because  his  superiors  have  been 
mowed  down.  But  the  special  act  of  gallantry  that  marks  a  private  for 
a  commission  must  be  gallant  indeed. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  general  that  when  a  subaltern  he  became 
terribly  frightened  at  his  first  firing  and  turned  to  flee.  His  horse,  by  a 
not  too  subtle  power  of  sympathy,  caught  his  rider's  emotion  and  became 
unmanageable.  To  the  subaltern's  consternation,  the  infuriated  beast 
headed  for  the  enemy's  guns.  Aghast,  the  army  watched  the  unparalleled 
act  of  ''bravery."  The  gunners  were  disconcerted,  dropped  the  sponges 
and  fled.  In  a  delirium  of  fear  the  subaltern  slashed  like  a  madman  with 
his  sword,  keeping  a  company  at  bay  until  reinforcements  rode  up,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  coward  captured  the  battery  and  promotion  on  the  field. 
Long  Ned,  ever  since  his  promotion  ten  days  ago,  had  been  jealous  of  his 
nightmare  act  of  bravery,  in  which  his  ego  had  no  part,  and  he  determined 
to  do  some  great  deed  with  a  clear  head. 

He  was  not  a  coward  —  only  a  boy  of  about  eighteen,  beardless,  over- 
grown, who  had  enlisted  in  his  senior  year  at  the  great  academy,  like  so 
many  others,  to  fight  for  his  country's  honor.  The  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  ping  of  the  bullet  as  it  cut  the  air  above  his  head,  the  rush  of  the 
solid  shot,  and  above  all  the  scream  of  shells,  —  these  were  enough  to  try 
the  nerves  of  the  bravest  in  the  onset  of  battle  ;  how  much  more  to  try 
the  courage  when  in  forced  repose. 

Saunders  hadn't  had  his  sword  long  enough  to  know  how  to  use  it 
and  to  keep  himself  from  tripping  on  it.  Yet  no  one  laughed  at  him. 
When  the  assault  is  momentarily  expected,  and  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
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the  muscles  weary  from  watching  and  dodging,  and  crawling  from  trench 
to  trench,  then  there  is  no  time  to  make  fun  of  a  beardless  youth  who  is 
doing  his  duty  as  best  he  can. 

There  were  less  than  a  thousand  of  them  surrounded  by  five  times  their 
number  of  Confederates.  Our  Union  men  were  convoying  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  had  heard  of  it  and  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  hoist  the  enemy  with  his  own  petard.  We  remember  Marian  Harland's 
(was  it  not  ?)  receipt  with  tears  in  our  eyes  :  "  First  get  your  petard,  then 
hoist ! " 

The  guns  were  shotted  and  primed  and  presented  a  formidable  front. 
There  were  no  outposts,  and  the  enemy  had  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire 
from  a  wood  about  a  thousand  yards  away.  Not  for  a  moment  had  the 
rifles  stopped  their  barking.  But  now  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  there 
came  a  lull.  There  was  a  general  scramble  from  the  trenches  and  the 
ridges  where  the  horses  were  tethered  and  a  few  tents  had  been  set  up 
out  of  musket  range.  But  the  Colonel,  a  short  fat  man,  put  his  field  glass 
down  and  held  up  his  hand. 

"Hold  on,  boys,"  he  roared,  "they  are  assaulting.  We  must  teach 
those  rascals  a  lesson.    Pick  up  your  rifles  !  " 

Saunders'  teeth,  in  spite  of  himself,  began  to  chatter.  He  ground 
them  together  and  pulled  out  his  sword  rather  awkwardly.  There  was  no 
time  for  food  or  thought,  for  out  of  the  woods  a  large  rebel  horde  swept 
down,  uttering  cat-calls  and  yells  and  whistles  that  drowned,  even  at  a 
thousand  yards,  the  Union  hurrahs. 

"  Give  me  a  rifle  !  "  Ned  hoarsely  shouted.  He  tried  to  snatch  the 
nearest  gun. 

"  Use  your  shooter  and  your  sword  !" 

"  Company  B,  by  the  left  flank,  march  !  " 

Before  he  knew  it  Saunders  found  himself  by  the  guns,  which  the 
regiment  was  soon  to  deliver  to  Grant.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  death- 
like stillness  on  his  side  of  the  battle-field  ;  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  about  him.  Cry  met  cry  ;  shot  met  shot ;  bayonet  smote  bay- 
onet and  sword  touched  sword.  And  around  all,  the  suffocating,  merciful 
darkness  rolled,  shutting  out  the  horrors  of  assault  and  rebuff.  Saunders 
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felt  as  if  he  were  glorified.  Never  was  his  mind  more  clear,  never  was  his 
courage  more  unshaken. 

While  he  was  wondering  how  he  should  use  his  sword  after  his  revol- 
ver was  emptied,  a  black  body  leaped  upon  him.  Instinctively  he  held  his 
sword  up  and  spitted  his  foe  neatly. 

"  Well  done,  boy,"  said  the  gruff  voice  of  a  fat  gunner  behind  him. 
"  Hold  yer  blade  steady ;  they'll  do  the  rest." 

Shotted  with  grape,  the  guns,  the  Confederates  tried  to  capture,  ate 
them  up,  and  the  rifle  or  the  bayonet  completed  the  meal.  Not  many  got 
so  far  as  the  trenches,  and  when  they  entered  —  they  entered  dead. 

The  Colonel  was  hurrying  here  and  there  encouraging  his  men. 
When  he  saw  the  attacking  line  waver  and  then  fall  back — -with  a  stento- 
rian shout  he  cried : 

"Follow  me  !  an'  give  'em  blazes  !  "  The  fire-eater  leaped  the  guns, 
waving  his  sword.  In  the  mel^e  Ned  Saunders  found  himself  beside  his 
Colonel.  The  smoke  hid  them  from  the  following  men.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  two  had  run  for  a  century  before  they  caught  up  to  their  fleeing  foe. 
At  that  moment  the  Colonel  tripped  on  a  soft  body  and  his  sword  fell 
from  his  hand  ;  he  rolled  helpless.  A  half  dozen  of  the  enemy  heard  his 
cry  and  stopped  and  looked  around.  They  were  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  federal  uniform.  The  smoke  still  enveloped  the  Union  men 
who  were  doubtless  following  the  Colonel ;  but  the  Confederates  thought 
that  the  Colonel  and  Saunders  were  alone.  They  rushed  upon  them.  The 
boy  met  the  attack  like  a  tiger,  and  stood  astride  his  superior.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  fence,  but  he  could  jab,  and  his  long  reach  gave  him  a 
tremendous  advantage.  To  the  right  he  thrust,  and  to  the  left  he  thrust, 
disregarding  all  rules  of  thrusting  —  but  each  time  he  stabbed  a  foe. 
And  now  he  was  left  with  an  officer  opposite  to  him,  who  leered  at  him 
ferociously.  Science  and  instinct  confronted  each  other.  It  was  only  a 
second  —  and  over ;  for  at  the  moment  when  the  trained  officer  was  about 
to  give  a  lunge  and  the  coup  de  grace,  Saunders,  poising  his  sword,  threw 
it  at  his  opponent  like  a  harpoon.  There  was  no  excuse  for  such  an  unsol- 
dierlike  action  ;  but  the  blade  sped,  and  its  point  passed  into  the  Rebel's 
neck.    There  was  a  gurgle,  and  as  Saunders  bent  over  to  pick  up  his  sword, 
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two  faces,  one  living  and  the  other  dead,  leered  at  each  other.  Both 
expressed  astonishment. 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  the  Colonel  stumbling  to  his  feet  and  staring  at 
Ned  ;  "who  taught  you  that  coup?" 

At  seven  o'clock  the  assault  and  counter  attack  were  over.  Many 
men  did  not  come  back  over  the  trenches,  but  Saunders  did. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  boys,"  panted  the  Colonel.  "  I  know  you 
haven't  had  a  bite  this  hot  day,  but  I  have  given  you  your  stomach  full  of 
fighting,  haven't  I  ?    And  you'll  bivouac  by  your  arms  to-night." 

The  empty  soldiers,  whose  only  food  had  been  bullets,  cheered  the 
fighting  Colonel  to  the  echo. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Colonel  called  the  officers  about  him,  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets  emphasized  his  remarks.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "I  expect  another  attack  to-night.  We  have  no  pickets  beyond 
our  guns.  I  expect  the  utmost  vigilance.  There  must  be  no  shirking  or 
lurking  in  tents  to-night.  Every  officer  must  be  awake,  on  penalty  of 
court-martial." 

It  is  doubtless  evident  to  the  reader  that  this  time  our  young  Lieu- 
tenant had  distinguished  himself.  It  was  his  second  engagement,  and  he 
felt  a  flush  of  pride  and  an  access  of  power.  Therefore  he  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  order  of  his  Colonel  with  zeal.  A  bite,  a  pull  at  bean  coffee, 
a  pipe,  a  short  rest,  —  and  before  he  knew  it  Saunders  was  asleep  with 
his  head  resting  against  a  gun  loaded  with  cannister. 

When  he  woke  up  the  moon  was  shining  broadly.  He  started  from 
his  comfortable  position  as  if  a  bullet  had  struck  his  foot.  He  felt  like  a 
traitor  ;  and  because  he  had  been  remiss  for  an  hour  or  so  himself,  he 
burned  to  atone.  He  thought  of  the  Colonel's  last  order,  and  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  if  he  had  been  discovered  by  the  Colonel  he  might  have 
been  court-marshalled  and  shot.  He  crept  about  the  camp.  Sentinels 
were  alert.  Officers  congregated  here  and  there  with  tense  expressions. 
Saunders  wandered  in  the  moonlight  towards  the  gleaming  tents.  No 
one  could  be  rash  enough  to  be  asleep  there,  he  thought  ;  but  even  as  he 
advanced  he  heard  a  deep  rumble.  He  walked  forward  on  tiptoe  to  sur- 
prise the  sleeper.    It  might  be  a  comrade, —  a  fellow  officer,  caught,  as  he 
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himself  had  been,  in  the  tightening  coils  of  slumber.  In  order  that  he 
might  make  no  noise  whatever,  he  held  his  scabbard  in  his  hand  that  it 
should  not  clank. 

Yes  —  the  snores  came  from  the  third  tent.  He  hardly  breathed. 
He  leaned  forward  and  noiselessly  lifted  aside  the  flap  of  the  tent.  What ! 
Sheets  !  Snores  —  and  a  fat  form  !  It  was  surely  the  fat  gunner  in  the 
ioth  Artillery  who  had  encouraged  him.  But  orders  were  orders,  and  as 
an  officer,  he  could  not  overlook  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  command. 
How  to  awake  and  punish  at  the  same  time  —  that  was  the  question. 

Happy  thought !  His  sword  !  He  drew  it  from  its  scabbard,  poised 
it,  and  plunged  the  point  into  the  vast  protuberance  an  inch  or  more. 
Saunders,  as  has  been  intimated  before,  did  not  know  much  about  the 
penetrating  power  of  a  sharp  sword.  He  had  only  meant  to  prick  the 
sleeper.  As  it  was,  he  stabbed  him.  This  gentle  method  was  answered 
by  a  fearful  shriek  that  aroused  the  camp,  and  followed  by  a  well-known 
collection  of  curses  uttered  in  the  Colonel's  familiar  voice. 

Before  the  unlucky  Lieutenant  knew  it,  the  mountain  of  flesh  was 
upon  him.  He  turned  and  fled  —  fled  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  Colonel 
clad  —  well  clad  —  after  him.  Saunders  dodged  here  and  squirmed  and 
turned  there  ;  and  after  having  easily  distanced  his  terrible  pursuer,  he 
tripped  over  his  accursed  weapon  and  fell  in  a  heap  behind  the  shadow  of 
a  mule.    There  he  feigned  sleep. 

Would  that  the  sun  never  shone  again  !  It  seemed  to  our  young  sol- 
dier as  if  all  the  glory  had  suddenly  vanished  from  the  service  of  arms. 
And  what  would  the  Colonel  say  in  the  morning  to  the  man  who  had 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  sitting  ? 

Then  came  the  assault  —  the  song  of  the  musket  —  the  Rebel  yell  — 
the  godlike  courage  —  the  gallant  defense  —  the  final  rout  and  victory  — 
the  morning  and  the  counting  of  the  dead. 

"  Captain  Saunders  !  "  called  the  well-feared  voice  —  "  Captain  Saun- 
ders." 

"  It's  you,  Ned, — the  Colonel  calls  you.  Hurry  up  now,  Ned.  Hur- 
rah for  Ned  !  "  shouted  the  remnant  of  Company  B. 

Blushing  like  a  girl,  Saunders  stood  before  his  superior. 
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"  Captain  Saunders,"  began  the  Colonel  again,  looking  at  the  lad 
with  a  quizical  smile,  which  the  unwashed  powder  made  ferocious. 
"  But  —  "  pleaded  Ned  with  hanging  head. 

"  Silence,  sir  !  You  are  attached  to  my  staff.  You  have  won  your 
rank  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    That  is  the  highest  honor." 

The  Major,  who  had  witnessed  the  boy's  gallantry,  smiled  approval. 

And  to  this  hour,  when  he  is  beginning  to  stoop  and  his  hair  is  get- 
ting gray,  General  Saunders  has  never  dared  to  ask  his  old  Colonel  in 
which  of  the  two  engagements,  whether  military  or  civil,  he  won  his  Cap- 
taincy. 

Herbert  D.  Ward,  P.  A.  '80. 
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©n  Xafoe  Cbamplain. 

i. 

JT  is  a  dark  summer  night  in  the  year  1733.  The  moon,  as  it  appears 
now  and  then  among  the  clouds,  lights  up  the  dark  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  Adirondacks,  and  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  distance, 
tower  darkly  up,  on  either  side  of  the  placid  lake. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight  a  long  line  of  canoes  paddles  swiftly 
out  of  Cumberland  Bay,  and,  skirting  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  shore, 
moves  silently  down  the  lake.  A  small  party  of  Indians  coming  from  a 
Mohawk  settlement — near  what  is  now  the  site  of  Plattsburg — are  intent 
on  one  of  their  frequent  raids  against  the  French-Canadian  settlers  farther 
down.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the  canoes  suddenly  change  their  course 
and  move  across  the  lake,  which  is  much  narrower  at  that  point.  Land- 
ing, the  boats  are  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  the  Indians,  turning  south, 
skulk  along  near  the  edge  of  the  water  until  they  reach  cultivated  land  on 
the  edge  of  a  settlement,  and  hiding,  await  daybreak. 

The  moon  has  gone  down  and  the  night  is  dark  and  silent,  with  the 
deep  calm  which  falls  over  all  things  just  before  the  dawn.  Nothing 
stirs,  and  only  the  low  wash  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  can  be  heard. 
Gradually,  the  sky  grows  pink  beyond  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  gray  light  of  early  morning  comes. 

It  is  Sunday  in  the  settlement,  and  for  a  long  time  no  one  appears 
outside  the  high  palisade  ;  but  the  Mohawks,  in  their  concealment,  wait 
patiently,  and  not  a  sign  betrays  their  presence.  The  sun  is  fairly  up 
when  two  forms  appear  from  out  the  enclosure  and  slowly  walk  towards 
the  small  woods  where  the  Iroquois  are  in  ambush.  As  they  approach, 
the  figures  of  the  two  companions  become  distinct.  A  large,  powerful 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  saunters  along,  holding  a  gun  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left,  the  hand  of  a  little  golden-haired  child  at  his  side.  The 
little  girl  runs  along,  busily  laughing  and  talking,  and  frequently  stopping 
to  examine  and  pick  a  flower  in  the  grass.  The  other  gravely  watches  her 
and  replies  to  her  chatter  with  an  amused  smile  lighting  up  his  counte- 
nance. Father  and  daughter  are  enjoying  the  bright  morning,  feeling 
secure  in  the  broad  daylight. 
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Suddenly  an  arrow  whizzing  from  the  bushes  pierces  the  broad  brim 
of  the  Frenchman's  hat.  Another,  quickly  following,  buries  itself  deep  in 
his  breast.  As  he  falls  heavily  to  the  ground,  his  loaded  piece  explodes. 
With  a  yell  of  rage,  the  Indians  spring  from  their  cover.  The  alarm  has 
been  given  and  their  presence  is  discovered.  Paying  no  heed  to  the  dying 
man,  the  Mohawks  rush  to  attack  the  settlement,  which  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  little  golden-haired  child,  pale-faced,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  vainly  tries  to  stanch  the  blood  from  her  father's  wound.  Feebly 
he  caresses  her,  while  fast-approaching  death  dims  his  sight.  The  arrow 
has  reached  its  mark,  and  the  life-blood  stains  his  garments.  Ignorant 
of  her  loss,  the  little  child  sits  watching  by  his  side,  now  and  then  speak- 
ing to  him  softly  and  gently  stroking  his  hair. 

The  timely  alarm  put  the  pioneers  on  their  guard  and  the  attack  is 
easily  withstood.  The  Indians  then  begin  to  destroy  the  crops  and  what- 
ever property  they  can  lay  hands  upon.  In  the  dead  of  night  they 
depart  as  silently  as  they  came,  taking  with  them  the  unfortunate  child 
and  the  father's  scalp.  No  one  could  save  her  now  nor  foretell  her 
destiny. 

In  the  settlement  a  young  boy  is  left  orphaned  through  this  cruel 
day's  work. 

11. 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  the  little  French  settlement  at  Chimney 
Point  has  outwardly  changed  but  little.  The  young  boy  has  grown  to 
manhood,  inheriting  the  strength  and  stature  of  his  father.  No  trace  of 
his  sister  has  ever  been  found,  though  he  has  searched  diligently.  At 
last,  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  either  murdered  or  carried 
far  into  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations. 

One  day  in  August,  1738,  news  was  brought  to  the  neigboring  colony 
at  Crown  Point  of  a  large  party  of  Indians  encamped  on  Cumberland  Bay. 
It  was  planned  to  surprise  and  attack  them  by  night,  and  the  pioneers 
from  both  settlements  eagerly  joined  the  expedition,  among  others,  the 
young  Frenchman,  urged  on  by  his  hatred  of  the  Indians. 

The  appointed  night  is  favorable,  not  a  star  being  visible  to  betray 
them.    After  the  long  silent  ride  on  the  Lake,  they  land  a  little  south  of 
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the  Indian  village  and  proceed  stealthily  toward  it.  In  small  bands,  they 
station  themselves  around  the  camp.  At  the  first  light  of  dawn  the  sig- 
nal to  attack  will  be  given. 

Our  young  Frenchman  is  posted  behind,  with  the  Indians  between 
him  and  the  lake.  He  has  taken  a  position  a  little  apart  from  his  com- 
panions, under  a  large  pine  tree,  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  camp.  A 
storm  is  coming  over  the  distant  Adirondacks,  and,  at  intervals,  low  peals 
of  thunder  break  the  deep  stillness.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  shows 
him  the  camp  of  sleeping  Mohawks  and  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake  be- 
yond. As  he  watches  and  waits,  the  storm  comes  nearer  and  breaks  at 
last,  directly  overhead.  By  the  frequent  flashes,  the  young  pioneer  is 
able  to  reconnoitre  his  position  and  clearly  distinguish  the  silent  wigwams. 
The  minutes  seem  hours  to  the  impatient  youth  and  the  wildness  of  the 
scene  works  on  his  imagination.  Gradually  the  time  for  the  signal 
approaches. 

Suddenly,  in  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  he  sees  a  dark  form  gliding 
swiftly  by  a  wigwam,  not  ten  rods  distant.  On  the  instant  he  raises  his 
piece  and  fires.  All  is  darkness  again,  but  in  his  over-wrought  imagina- 
tion he  seems  to  hear  a  low  moan  and  a  dull  sound,  as  of  a  body  striking 
the  ground. 

At  this  unexpected  alarm  the  Frenchmen  rush  forward  for  the  attack, 
closing  in  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  Mohawk  warriors  are  absent  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  the  camp  is  taken  wholly  unawares.  A  few, 
reaching  the  shore  and  their  boats,  escape  in  the  semi-darkness ;  all  the 
rest  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  revengeful  Frenchmen. 

The  storm  and  the  bloody  work  of  the  night  are  over.  In  the  early 
morning  light  the  pioneers  plunder  the  camp  and  prepare  for  departure. 

Prompted  by  curiosity,  the  young  Frenchman  wanders  back  toward 
his  station  of  the  night  before.  Near  the  edge  of  the  camp  he  stumbles 
against  a  form  in  the  underbrush.  Stooping,  he  turns  it  over.  The  face 
he  gazes  upon  is  white,  crowned  with  shining  golden  hair.  The  eyes, 
fixed  in  death,  gaze  beseechingly  at  him.  With  a  heart-breaking  cry  he 
falls  on  his  knees  beside  the  lifeless  form  of  his  lost  sister. 

Robert  H.  Gay. 
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tnnfcer  tbe  Elm.— an  Etcbmo. 

^HE  was  lying  in  a  hammock  slung  under  the  spreading  arms  of  a 
huge  elm  tree.  Scarcely  could  the  eye  rest  on  a  more  delightful 
picture  than  she  made  with  her  small  head,  covered  with  beautiful  ripply- 
brown  hair,  resting  on  a  dainty  pillow.  But  her  face !  What  words  could 
describe  it  ?  It  was  oval,  and  had  dark,  deep,  lustrous  eyes,  a  nose  truly 
Grecian,  a  mouth  full  and  expressive  of  the  deepest  feeling,  and  a  chin 
firm  and  bold.  Hardly  could  there  be  a  face  capable  of  more  expression, 
a  face  so  completely  a  mirror  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul. 

She  had  just  come  out  under  the  trees,  and  without  noticing  me, 
seated  near  by,  had  taken  her  position,  opened  her  book,  and  was  then 
reading  the  first  few  pages  with  the  indifference  one  usually  feels. 

For  some  reason  I  began  to  watch  her.  The  book,  of  which  I  could 
distinguish  nothing  further  than  a  handsome  binding,  was  evidently  one 
which  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  her  heart ;  for  in  a  few  moments  the 
listless  look  was  chased  away  by  various  expressions  of  pride,  love,  con- 
tempt, seriousness,  scorn,  pity  and  amusement.  What  could  she  be 
reading  ? 

Having  long  entertained  a  rather  abnormal  opinion  of  my  phrenologi- 
cal attainments,  I  now  set  for  myself  the  task  of  finding  out,  by  pure 
observation,  the  name  and  author  of  the  volume  in  her  hands. 

I  hastily  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  authors  I  knew  of  who  are  charac- 
terized by  a  rapid  and  vigorous  style.  Shakespeare,  "  the  master  of  all 
passion,"  I  dismissed  at  once,  from  my  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
lady's  tastes.  But,  look  !  The  quick  transitions  surely  betoken  a  nervous 
organization  such  as  the  French  alone  possess,  —  and  she  reads  French 
too,  easily.  Then  it  is  a  Frenchman,  but  who  ?  and  what  ?  Dumas,  or 
Daudet  ?  No,  too  profuse,  and  the  latter  too  strong.  De  Maupassant  ? 
Possibly,  —  but  no,  after  all  it  can  be  none  other  than  Coppge.  Who  so 
tender,  so  pathetic,  so  passionate  and  so  charming  ?  And  what  ?  One 
of  his  contes,  of  course. 

Proud  of  my  rapid  and  logical  conclusion,  and  forgetting  for  the 
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moment  that  my  thoughts  had  been  unshared,  I  quietly  advanced,  and 
said  confidently,  "Well,  what  do  you  really  think  of  him  f" 

She  started ;  and  then  with  a  quick  blush,  the  cause  of  which  I  was 

to  learn  in  a  moment,  she  stammered,  "Think  of  Geor  ,  of  him  ?  —  of 

whom  ? " 

"  Why,  of  the  author  of  that  book,  —  Copp£e. 
"  That?  —  why,  that's  my  Journal,  Crazy  !  " 

Donald  Gordon. 
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(Solfccn  Castles. 

"  The  gold  for  me,"  says  the  active  boy, 

"  Lies  far  away  in  some  distant  mine  ; 
When  I'm  a  great  big  man,  I'll  dig 

The  nuggets  pure  and  fine. 
And  when  I'm  rich,  a  cowboy  I'll  be, 
I'll  ride  on  the  prairies  wild  and  free, 
And  naught  will  then  be  that  I  won't  dare." 
And  this  is  the  youngster's  castle  in  air. 

"  The  gold  for  me,"  says  the  pensive  youth, 
"  Is  the  glorious  gleam  of  her  golden  hair  ; 

No  wealth  nor  power  would  my  bosom  want, 
If  only  her  golden  head  were  there,  — 

If  only  I  could  ever  rest 

With  her  golden  head  upon  my  breast ; 

For  none  beside  her 's  half  so  fair  ;  " 

And  this  is  the  lover's  castle  in  air. 

"  Gold  !  Gold  !    'Tis  all  I  want  or  ask," 

Says  the  miser  withered  and  old  ; 
"  What  else  could  I  wish  ?    What  else  could  I  lack, 

Had  I  yellow,  yellow  gold  : 
Ah  !  would  these  trembling  hands  could  hold 
Gold,  gold,  untarnished  yellow  gold. 
What  else  — ■  aha  !  —  would  be  my  care  ?  " 
And  this  is  the  miser's  castle  in  air. 

All  men  thus  cherish  wishes  dear, 

Some  sordid,  foul,  some  pure  and  fair. 
But  oh  !  how  oft  our  best  hopes  prove 

But  castles  in  the  air. 

Golde  Bitffge. 
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Gbe  Cavalier's  Suit. 

EFORE  an  old  castle  stretches  a  well-kept  lawn,  dotted  with  oaks 
here  and  there.  The  sunlight  sifts  down  through  their  boughs 
and  rests  lovingly  on  their  rough  bark,  and  at  last  it  plays  around  the 
head  of  a  golden-haired  lad  who  is  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench  reading. 
But  either  the  sun's  rays  are  too  warm  or  the  book  uninteresting,  for  the 
reader  strolls  slowly  off  toward  the  old  building.  It  is  half  castle,  half 
chateau.  The  Stanleys  have  owned  it  for  many  generations,  and  each 
has  seen  some  alteration  in  the  original  structure.  Here  and  there,  ivy 
grows  in  patches  on  the  wall,  and  in  places  the  lichen  has  fastened  itselt 
to  the  stone.  Very  little  of  the  first  edifice  remains  ;  but  though  the 
building  is  without  any  special  design,  still  it  is  beautiful. 

Harry  Stanley  has  other  views.  To  him  the  castle  is  a  stupid,  dull 
place  to  live  in.  For  his  part  he  much  prefers  London,  or  some  fashion- 
able resort,  and  indeed  he  finds  it  hard  to  kill  time. 

"  I  do  wish  mother  would  give  a  ball,  and  then  there  would  be  one 
thing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  coming  week,"  he  listlessly  murmurs. 
There  she  is  now  ;  I'll  ask  her." 

He  hastens  eagerly  to  the  castle,  and  meets  his  mother  before  the 
entrance.  Soon  the  two  stroll  off  together,  and  at  last  he  obtains  Lady 
Stanley's  consent  to  his  scheme. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  rare  sport  to  make  it  a  masquerade  ball  instead 
of  the  ordinary  thing,"  Harry  remarks. 

"  But  where  will  you  get  a  fitting  costume  ?  Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  you  wish  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  but  there's  plenty  of  time ;  I  think  I'll  be  able  to  get 
something  out  of  the  old  rubbish  in  the  North  Chamber." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  there,"  Lady  Stanley  says  rather  earnestly.  "I  know 
it's  foolish,  but  I  don't  wish  you  to." 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  "  her  son  laughs. 

So  it  was  decided,  and  forthwith  preparations  were  begun  for  the  ball. 
Quite  a  sensation  was  created  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  unusual  gaiety. 
Old  gossips  declared  that  since  the  time  of  Rupert  Stanley  of  old,  no  such 
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festivities  had  been  at  the  castle ;  and  that  was  long  ago,  for  Rupert  lived 
in  Charles  II. 's  time.  Old  costumes  were  produced  from  strong  boxes, 
long  forgotten.  The  ball  dresses  of  grandma  and  great-grandma  were 
altered  to  fit  the  present  young  ladies,  or,  if  time  had  destroyed  the  fabric, 
new  ones  were  made  from  the  old  models. 

As  the  days  slipped  by,  Harry  was  so  busy  that  he  forgot  to  look  up 
his  costume.  He  knew  that  there  were  lots  of  old  garments  in  the  cha- 
teau that  he  could  utilize,  so  it  did  not  trouble  him  much.  But  the  day 
before  the  fete  he  commenced  his  search.  Many  beautiful  and  many  gro- 
teque  garments  were  brought  to  light,  but  fastidious  Harry  discarded 
them  all.  None  seemed  to  fit  his  special  case  in  all  particulars.  True, 
there  were  several  that  he  laid  aside  to  use  if  no  better  ones  appeared. 
Under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  tailor,  one  of  these  costumes  was  changed  to 
fit  his  own  figure.  It  was  that  of  a  courtier  of  George  IV. 's  reign.  But 
Harry  was  not  satisfied. 

The  day  before  the  great  event,  Harry  was  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  castle.  He  chanced  upon  a  tin  box,  which  lay  covered  with 
dust  in  a  garret.  He  opened  this  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  it  con- 
tained a  file  of  old  deeds  and  letters.  Most  of  them  were  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  but  there  was  one  receipt  of  a  bill  against  Rupert 
Stanley  dated  1660.  Harry  glanced  curiously  at  this.  He  had  heard  of 
Rupert  before,  but  really  knew  little  about  him. 

At  that  moment  he  was  startled  by  a  footstep.  He  glanced  quickly, 
but  laughed  when  he  saw  it  was  only  Williams,  the  oldest  servant  in  the 
castle.    Williams  advanced  respectfully  and  apologized  for  his  intrusion. 

"I  only  came  to  find  some  old  stamps  for  my  nephew,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  Who  was  Rupert  Stanley  ?  "  Harry  abruptly  inquired. 

"  Why,  it's  a  long  story  about  him  ;  I  don't  believe  it  all  myself. 
He  was  one  of  those  old  gay,  licentious  courtiers  of  King  Charles.  He 
was  vastly  rich,  sir.  But  he  gambled  it  all  away,  save  this  place.  Ask- 
ing your  pardon,  sir,  from  his  picture  he  looked  like  you." 

"  Well,  that's  interesting.    What  else  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  he  went  on  gambling  till  he  died  ;  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
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life  he  was.  If  I  remember  rightly,  sir,  he  died  here,  in  the  North  Cham- 
ber, some  say." 

With  this,  Williams  moved  slowly  off,  stooping  here  and  there,  where 
an  old  bundle  of  letters  lay. 

▼  Mfc  ^fc  Mfc  ¥fc 

The  castle  is  lighted  up,  and  the  great  doors  stand  hospitably  open 
to  admit  the  guests.  The  music  of  the  orchestra  comes  in  a  low  tone 
from  the  ball-room,  while  Lady  Stanley  stands  welcoming  her  guests, 
whom  she  can  hardly  recognize,  so  disguised  are  they  by  their  costumes. 
Several  courtiers  of  different  periods  pass  by,  and  Lady  Stanley  hears 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  inquire  where  Harry  is.  His  mother  herself  does 
not  know,  but  perhaps  after  all  he  is  in  the  ball-room,  where  the  dance  has 
begun. 

Ah,  there  he  is  now  ;  she  can  recognize  him  in  spite  of  his  costume. 
But  where  did  he  get  that  suit  ?  It  is  not  the  one  formerly  selected  by 
him,  but  it  certainly  is  more  becoming.  How  handsome  he  looks  as 
he  comes  down  the  grand  stair-case !  So  the  young  ladies  evidently 
think,  for  in  a  few  moments  he  has  become  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
ball-room.  Lady  Stanley  watches  him  with  fond  eyes.  There,  he  has 
just  finished  a  dance  with  a  Spanish  beauty ;  now  she  must  really  ask  him 
where  he  obtained  the  costume. 

So  in  a  few  moments  Harry  and  his  mother  are  together  in  the  little 
withdrawing  room. 

"  Mother,"  he  cries,  "  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth  ;  only  a  few 
moments  ago  the  dearest  woman  in  the  world  accepted  me." 

When  his  mother  discovers  who  it  is  she  is  well  pleased.  So  in  a 
few  moments  she  inquires  where  he  got  the  costume. 

"  It's  capital,  isn't  it,  Mother  ?  I  got  it  out  of  the  old  North  Cham- 
ber only  an  hour  ago.  I  was  wandering  around  to  while  away  the  time 
till  the  dance  commenced,  and  went  in  out  of  curiosity.  I  discovered  an 
old  iron  chest  in  one  corner,  unlocked.  I  opened  it,  and  found  this  suit, 
which  seems  to  fit  me  perfectly ;  in  fact,  too  much  so,  for  I'm  awfully  hot. 
I  put  it  on,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  my  appearance  that  I  took  it 
for  my  costume.    How  hot  it  is  ■ " 
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"  Harry,  Harry  !  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cries  his  mother. 

He  has  fallen  on  the  floor ;  his  face  becomes  drawn  with  pain  ;  his 
features  swell  and  blacken  —  O  heavens  !  he  is  dying  ! 

Through  the  open  window  comes  the  music  of  the  waltz  ;  a  happy 
laugh  floats  into  the  room,  and  in  walks  Harry's  loved  one.  One  look, 
and  she  is  beside  his  mother,  kneeling  over  him. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  what  do  you  make  of  the  tragedy  up  at  the  castle  ? " 
says  the  vicar  in  a  choking  voice.    It  is  a  day  later. 

"  The  plague.  That  suit  was  Rupert  Stanley's  ;  you  know  he  is  said  to 
have  died  of  the  plague  of  1650." 

Tredwell  G.  Hopkins. 
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£be  power  of  tbe  Cup. 

^  J^RAIN  number  sixty-seven  was  standing,  ready  to  pull  out,  on  track 

four.  None  but  the  most  trusty  and  old  employees  manned  the  ex- 
press, which  was  the  fastest  train  on  the  road.  The  superintendent,  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  at  his  office,  at  home,  or  at  a  theatre  party,  knew  that 
at  precisely  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  wheels  of  number  sixty-seven  would  be- 
gin to  revolve  out  of  the  big  terminal  station,  and  that  all  along  the  hun- 
dred mile  run,  watchful  eyes  and  careful  hands  would  guide  his  pet  train 
safely  to  its  destination.  During  the  three  years  that  the  "limited  "  had 
run,  exemption  from  accident  strengthened  this  confidence. 

The  speediest  engine  on  the  road  was  coupled  to  the  baggage  car 
that  evening.  Out  of  the  high  cab  window  leaned  Engineer  Grant,  a  big, 
trusty  fellow,  who  said  little,  had  a  careful  eye,  and  who  knew  not  the 
taste  for  liquor.  His  fireman,  Joe  McGuiness,  was  stirring  up  the  seeth- 
ing flames  in  the  fire-box  with  his  long  poker,  when  the  gong  sounded, 
and  the  conductor,  watch  in  hand,  waved  his  arm.  Simultaneously  the 
throttle  was  opened,  and  the  long  line  of  cars  glided  out  into  the  storm. 
It  was  truly,  as  Grant  remarked  to  his  fireman,  a  "dirty  night."  A  raw 
wind,  accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet,  blew  straight  toward  the  head-light, 
the  rails  were  slippery,  the  red  and  green  signals  were  hard  to  see. 

What  did  the  passengers  care  for  that  ?  They  leaned  back  in  plush- 
covered  chairs  of  vestibuled  cars,  chatted,  or  read  by  soft  electric  lights. 
The  men  smoked  in  the  buffet  car,  and  the  waiters  moved  noiselessly  to 
and  fro  amongst  snowy  linen  in  the  dining  car.  Surrounded  by  this 
warmth,  light,  and  luxury,  all  was  nonchalance.  The  conditions  were  very 
different  with  the  two  grim  men  in  the  uniform  of  overalls  and  jumper, 
who  were  guiding  in  the  darkness  and  cold  these  many  lives  at  high  speed 
over  the  steel  roadway. 

On  through  the  storm  rumbled  the  "  flyer."  Peter  Grant  felt  that 
sense  of  pride  known  only  to  engineers,  as  he  came  through  the  last 
station  on  time.  It  wasn't  every  man  who  could  keep  to  the  close  time 
card  of  number  sixty-seven  on  such  a  night.  The  last  signal  tower  showed 
a  white  light.    This  told  Grant  that  the  belated  local  ahead  was  still  well 
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cleared.  The  next  tower  received  greater  vigilance,  but  the  twinkling 
white  light  greeted  the  straining  eyes,  and  into  the  next  block  Grant  let 
her  thunder.    Such  is  the  confidence  of  man  in  his  fellow-man. 

The  engineer  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  black  void  with  its  beam  of 
light  that  was  ever  before  his  engine.  In  one  of  those  moments  when  a 
man's  life  is  reflected  upon  the  retina  of  his  brain  in  the  space  of  a  lightning 
flash,  Peter  Grant  saw  a  sweet-faced  mother  and  a  curly-headed  boy  at  his 
fire-side.  The  passengers  felt  the  wheels  slide  on  the  rails,  the  headlong 
stopping,  and  then  the  sickening  crash. 

An  engine  stands  hissing  in  the  midst  of  a  shattered  car.  Cries  of 
the  injured  and  dying  urge  the  rescuers  on.  From  a  heap  of  broken 
wood-work  and  grimey  coal,  just  back  of  the  cab,  they  draw  a  bruised  and 
bleeding  body. 

The  rear  brakeman,  who  runs  back  with  torpedoes,  is  astounded  to  find 
the  signal,  which  was  fatal  to  so  many  lives,  still  showing  a  clear,  white 
light.  Hastening  up  the  steps  of  the  signal  tower,  he  meets  a  startling 
scene.  Both  operators  are  sound  asleep,  one  on  the  floor,  another,  mouth 
open,  lolling  on  a  chair.  A  couple  of  whiskey  bottles  lie  on  the  floor,  and 
a  flask  nearly  exhausted  of  its  supply  of  brandy  stands  on  the  tabic. 

Little  curly-headed  Harry  Grant  is  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  see 
the  patient.  In  that  wan  face  and  crippled  form  lies  a  temperance  lesson 
which  Harry,  although  young,  learns,  and  it  is  to  believed  one  which  he 
will  never  forget. 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 


a  fatal  Bequest. 


a  long  neck  of  land,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  from  the  mainland 
at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Salem  lies,  and  which  forms  one  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Salem  harbor,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  the  remnant 
of  a  once  important  post  in  the  by-gone  Indian  and  Colonial  days.  Noth- 
ing but  an  excavation  out  of  the  top  of  a  large  hill  remains,  but  in  this 
excavation  still  exist  the  underground  passages  and  the  dingy,  damp  vaults 
which  were  probably  used  as  the  last  resort  for  goods  and  family  when  the 
wily  sed-skin  made  his  havoc  so  long  ago. 

The  view  seaward  is  thrilling,  adding  much  to  the  spirit  in  which  one 
finds  oneself  as  one  stands  in  the  sepulchre  of  so  many  memories  and 
happenings  of  our  fathers.  The  shore  of  Beverly,  with  its  jagged  rocks 
and  mossy  shoals,  is  just  across  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  while  more 
toward  the  roaring  sea,  just  on  this  side  of  the  horizon  line,  is  Baker's 
Island  with  its  grim  lighthouse,  the  lonely  sentinel  of  those  dangerous 
reefs.  All  along  the  shore,  when  the  tide  is  running  high,  can  be  seen 
the  surf,  climbing  the  rocks  and  beating  its  life  out  with  a  heavy  thud. 

Many  stories  are  told  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  old  fort  : 
how,  in  the  days  of  the  terrible  Salem  witchcraft,  an  old  woman  ran  away 
from  home  out  of  fear  of  punishment  and  was  supposed  to  have  hidden  in 
the  long,  narrow  vaults  and  chambers  which  have  been  before  mentioned  ; 
how  a  skeleton  was  afterwards  found  and  proved  the  supposition  to  be  a 
fact ;  how  an  officer  who  had  been  temporarily  insane  from  a  disappointed 
love  match  had  committed  suicide,  thereby  bequeathing  his  ghost,  so  that 
it  roamed  about  the  fort  even  up  to  this  time  and  watched  the  decay  and 
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ruin — these  and  many  more  stories  are  told  by  the  old  fishermen  who  still 
relate  the  tales  of  the  sea  and  its  coast  in  this  vicinity. 

Of  the  many  rehearsals  of  these  tales  which  I  heard,  one  of  the  num- 
ber especially  was  interesting  to  me,  perhaps  because  of  the  narrator  who 
was  a  hoary-headed  patriarch  of  a  dozen  fishing  huts,  or  because  of  its  odd- 
ity.   However,  it  shall  be  given  to  you  as  I  recall  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  quite  a  large  garrison  —  that  is,  large  for  that 
time  —  was  quartered  in  the  fort.  Among  the  men  was  a  lieutenant  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  commanding  presence  but  with  the  air 
of  mystery  about  him  which  told  of  something  remarkable  in  his  past 
experience.  No  one  knew  much  of  his  life.  He  had  served  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  war  just  passed  and  had  conducted  himself  with  becoming 
bravery  and  fortitude.  The  men  under  him  regarded  him  with  respect 
and  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  his  life. 

One  day  when  he  returned  from  the  town  he  brought  with  him  a  girl 
of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  looked  as  pure  as  a  lily  and  was  as 
charming  as  a  rose.  Her  visits  to  the  fort  were  frequent  after  her  first 
one,  and  everybody  who  saw  her  was  drawn  toward  her  and  felt  a  deep 
regard  for  the  maidenly  innocence  portrayed  in  her  actions.  Still,  she 
carried  the  same  air  of  mystery  and  backwardness  which  characterized  the 
old  lieutenant.  Many  times  the  men  would  watch  her  as  she  stood  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  while  the  wind  blew  her  long  hair  back  and  seemed  every 
minute  as  though  it  would  take  her  whole  body  along  with  it.  Because 
of  her  sudden  and  unaccountable  appearance,  I  fancy,  many  times  they 
wondered  if  she  were  not  some  kin  to  the  old  witches  who  had  paid  the 
death  penalty  for  imaginary  communications  with  the  Evil  One  almost 
one  hundred  years  before.  She  continued  on  the  even  tenure  of  her  way 
until  she  encountered  something  which  changed  her  very  existence  ;  that 
was  a  man  ! 

Among  the  young  men  of  Old  Salem  was  Charles  Endicott,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  thriving  merchants  of  that  once  important  shipping  town. 
He  was  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  —  the  old  women  confidently  whis- 
pered—  "was  of  just  the  right  grain."  His  manly  bearing  and  charming 
frankness  of  manner  was  of  common  mention  among  the  young  women, 
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who,  at  that  time,  felt  proud  if  they  could  entrap  a  future  minister  by 
their  wiles.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  iron-clad  against  the  onset  of 
maidens'  charms,  and  the  old  grandmothers  worried  their  poor  heads  over 
his  welfare  in  this  line. 

O,  strange  Fate,  what  great  surprises  thou  hast  in  store  for  many  of 
mankind  !  Charles  Endicott  was  one  of  those  mortals  who  are  the  recip- 
ients of  these  seeming  freaks  of  fortune.  Where  all  said  he  was  strongest, 
there  he  was  vanquished  at  the  first  attack,  for  he  was  "the  man"  who 
came  across  the  path  of  our  beautiful  young  stranger  at  the  fort. 

"  He  met  her  somewhere,  and  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her,  which 
love  was  cordially  returned  "  ;  that  was  all  the  narrator  of  the  story  had 
ever  heard  concerning  their  first  intercourse.  Whether  Charles  knew 
anything  of  her  parents,  of  her  relations  to  the  old  lieutenant,  or  of  the 
standing  of  her  immediate  ancestry,  which  at  that  time  was  quite  impor- 
tant among  the  old  families,  no  one  could  ascertain.  At  all  events  he 
seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  he  did  know,  so  the  gossips  were 
wagging  their  tongues  in  happiness. 

They  seemingly  met  nowhere  but  at  the  fort  and  vicinity.  As  they 
strolled  along  the  beach,  side  by  side,  or  stood  upon  the  parapet,  the  men 
at  the  fort  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  sight ;  he,  in  his  strength 
of  young  manhood,  with  firm  step  and  erect  carriage  ;  she,  in  the  dainty 
gown  which  set  off  the  girlish  figure  and  sweet,  honest  face  to  such  advan- 
tage. The  old  lieutenant  was  often  seen  to  cast  furtive  glances  at  the 
pair,  but  never  a  word  did  he  say,  so  no  questions  were  asked  him. 

About  six  weeks  after  their  first  meeting  Charles  decided  to  ask  the 
old  lieutenant  for  permission  to  wed  the  young  woman.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  men  was  striking,  and.  although  similar  meetings  are 
common  now,  still,  they  are  striking.  This  was  so  because  of  the  two 
almost  wholly  different  types  which  came  in  touch  ;  the  young  man,  full  of 
determination,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  seeking  what  was  to  him 
the  very  stay  for  coming  days  ;  the  old  man,  with  furrows  of  care  upon  his 
brow,  with  remembrances  of  struggle,  defeat,  and  victory,  holding  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other  in  his  hands. 

The  two  men  stood  facing  each  other  after  Charles  had  asked  his 
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question.  Suddenly,  the  old  man's  face  seemed  to  be  torn  by  emotion 
which  he  manfully  suppressed.  For  an  answer  he  handed  over  a  letter, 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

Mv  Dear  Brother  : 

The  doctors  tell  me  that  I  must  die.  I  do  not  care,  but  for 
Anice.  I  leave  her  to  your  guardianship  with  this  command  :  Never 
allow  her  permission  to  marry,  or  my  curse  upon  you.  A  woman  was  the 
torment  of  my  life.  I  should  never  give  Anice  occasion  to  be  what  her 
mother  was.    If  she  has  a  lover  send  him  away. 

Your  dying  brother, 


The  old  man's  head  was  drooping.  Charles  looked  at  him  speech- 
less, though  his  heart  seemed  to  cry  out,  through  his  expression,  against 
this  bequest  of  a  man  whom  some  woman  had  wronged.  He  turned  and 
left  the  room  of  the  fort,  without  a  word,  and  met  Anice  running  toward 
him,  fully  expecting  words  of  happiness,  but  his  eyes  spoke  before  his 
tongue,  and  she  faltered  and  then  advanced  with  a  pleading  look  and  hes- 
itating step.  All  was  told  her,  and  Charles  read  in  her  face  the  woe  that 
a  father  had  bequeathed  to  his  only  child.  They  parted  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  she  was  found  dead  on  a  little  knoll  just  outside  the 
fort. 

The  name  of  Charles  Endicott  still  lives  among  those  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Illinois,  for  he  had  gone  into  the  wilderness  to  seek 
comfort  in  God's  solitude. 

E„  '95. 
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lotus  Ikoseutb. 

"^^HKX  a  man  early  in  life  sets  an  ideal  for  himself,  and  all  through 
his  successive  career  drains  his  very  heart-blood  for  its  accomplish- 
ment,—  more  especially  if  his  efforts  be  for  liberty,  justice  and  purity,  — 
that  man  commands  universal  regard.  Such  a  man  was  Louis  Kossuth, 
statesman,  patriot,  and  exile.  Once,  unanimously  chosen  Governor  of 
the  Free  Republic  of  Hungary,  with  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  balance 
of  his  wishes,  —  dead,  March  20th,  1894,  at  Turin,  after  forty-three  years 
of  banishment  from  his  fatherland !  Let  us,  then,  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  chief  mile-stones  of  his  remarkable  career. 

Born  in  Hungary  in  1802,  of  noble  descent,  he  received  a  most  lib- 
eral education,  and  imbibed  at  the  same  time  those  principles  of  humanity 
and  freedom  that  guided  the  course  of  his  later  life.  Choosing  for  his 
profession  the  law,  he  first  came  into  prominence  in  1 83 1  at  the  time  of 
the  cholera  epidemic.  By  his  persuasive  eloquence  he  calmed  the  people, 
who  believed  the  malady  came  from  water  poisoned  by  the  nobles,  and 
restored  quiet  and  order.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  he  was  chosen  as  the 
proxy  member  of  the  National  Diet's  Upper  House.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  law  forbidding  the  publishing  of  their  debates  ;  but  Kossuth  in  defi- 
ance of  this  furnished  the  salient  points  in  manuscript  to  several  friends, 
the  number  soon  reaching  eighty.  To  diminish  the  cost  and  time  of  this 
circulation  he  set  up  a  lithographic  press.  In  this  way  the  fifty-two  coun- 
ties of  Hungary  learned  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  became 
one  in  aim  and  effort.  The  government,  however,  frightened  at  this 
newly  organized  power,  seized  Kossuth  and  sentenced  him  to  four  years 
in  prison.  After  three  years  of  solitary  coufinement,  he  was  liberated 
and  carried  by  the  people  in  a  triumphal  procession  through  the  town, 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  torch-bearers.  In  1841,  under  a  Liberal  Diet, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  that  sprightly  and  daring  little  journal,  Pisti 
Hvilap.  By  Imperialist  succession,  four  years  later,  this  was  suppressed, 
and  Kossuth  realized  that  permanent  good  could  only  come  from  personal 
efforts  with  the  people.  He  therefore  set  himself  about  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs. 
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Seven  years  later  he  entered  the  Diet  as  representative  of  Pesth,  and 
soon  by  his  eloquence  and  sound  practical  sense  won  the  chief  position 
in  that  body.  Fired  with  the  idea  of  liberty  for  his  beloved  people, 
he  made  claim  to"  the  Emperor  for  "  the  old  rights  of  Hungary  modified 
to  the  present  time."  A  constitution  was  drawn  up  at  Presberg,  and  to 
this  the  Emperor  took  his  solemn  oath.  His  later  perfidy  and  faithless- 
ness, the  treason  and  treachery  of  General  Jellachich,  the  gallant  and 
splendid  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  for  liberty,  are  all  matters  of  history, 
— of  history,  but  for  the  unsuccessful  outcome, — precisely  parallel  to  that 
made  by  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Garibaldi. 

There  is  also  more  or  less  familiarity  with  the  warm  welcome  ex- 
tended to  him  by  America,  who  sent  her  war-ship  Mississippi  across  the 
Atlantic  to  conduct  him  from  England.  During  his  tour  through  this 
country,  his  glowing  speeches,  full  of  the  deepest  feeling  and  bursting 
with  patriotic  eloquence,  moved  all  who  heard  him.  But  in  all  this  it  was 
the  man,  with  his  grand  magnetic  influence,  that  stood  pre-eminent. 

Many  wondered  at  the  pure  English  and  the  striking  figures  that  he 
used.  He  acquired  this  power  during  his  three  years  of  exile  in  Turkey, 
where  his  only  books  were  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  These  he  studied 
assiduously,  the  result  being  an  immortal  testimony  to  the  natural  strength 
of  those  works  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint. 

The  idea  of  the  modern  Liberals  of  Hungary,  that  Kossuth's  position 
was  a  mistake,  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  certainly  it  seems 
that  Hungary  under  the  present  rule  as  a  Federal  State  is  better  off  than 
she  could  be,  entirely  free  from  Austria.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  fair-minded 
and  patriotic  men  can  but  join  in  the  universal  praise  due  to  the  man, 
who,  with  unswerving  loyalty  and  uncompromising  determination,  followed 
through  fire  and  sword  his  one  great  and  unselfish  ideal,  the  freedom  of 
his  country. 

AH. 
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©ccan  Iberoism. 

^^NE  calm  day,  some  years  ago,  the  prow  of  an  English  transport  was 
cutting  its  way  through  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  with  a  precious 
cargo  of  lives,  —  men,  women  and  children.  The  ship  was  bound  for 
England,  carrying  home  the  officers  and  men,  with  their  families,  who  had 
been  in  the  Indian  service.  Each  revolution  of  the  screw  brought  more 
joy  to  the  long-absent  parents,  sons  and  lovers  as  they  realized  that  soon 
they  would  be  home. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  the  machinery  was  heard  no  more.  The  ship 
had  stopped  on  the  high  seas.  For  a  moment  all  life  was  hushed.  Then 
the  cry,  that  wildest  of  wild  cries  at  sea,  "  The  ship  is  sinking !  The 
boats  !  The  boats  ! "  But  no.  The  boats  would  not  hold  all.  They 
knew  it.  The  brave  captain  knew,  and  his  voice  rang  out,  heard  above 
the  noise  and  confusion  :  "  My  men  !  stand  by  your  posts  like  men  !  The 
women  and  the  children  to  the  boats !  We  will  die  where  England  placed 
us.  To  your  posts  ! "  The  men  obeyed.  The  tars  and  soldiers  went 
resolutely  to  the  upper  deck  ;  the  women  and  children,  with  a  few  oars- 
men, were  hurried  into  the  boats.  Farewells  were  spoken.  Trembling 
wives  were  strained  to  their  husbands'  bosoms  for  an  instant.  A  last  kiss, 
a  last  caress,  a  last  meeting  of  the  eyes,  —  and  the  boats  were  off.  The 
ship  was  slowly  sinking. 

The  noble  tars  and  soldiers  stood  squarely  on  the  deck,  facing  their 
commander  and  keeping  time  to  the  roll  of  the  drum.  From  the  boats 
floated  the  words  of  the  tender  hymn  and  prayer,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul."  It  was  followed  by  "  Rock  of  Ages."  The  women  sang  as  rarely 
women  sing,  and  the  voices  of  the  children  and  the  deeper  voices  of  the 
men  were  as  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  a  universal  woe.  Not  an 
eye  was  filled  with  tears  —  'twas  too  stern  a  time  to  weep,  —  but  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  who  did  not  entrust  to  God  his  spirit  in  those  last  sad 
moments. 

As  the  water  rose  about  their  feet  the  noble  fellows  stood  grimly 
awaiting  death  —  awaiting  the  life-boat  which  should  guide  them  across 
the  sea.    As  the  water  stood  about  their  knees,  the  eyes  of  all  were 
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strained  with  an  awful  fixedness  upon  the  dear,  familiar  faces  they  would 
never  again  see  on  earth.  Whispered  prayers  to  the  Almighty  rose  from 
fathers'  lips  for  the  little  ones  soon  to  be  fatherless  and  for  the  women 
soon  to  be  desolate.  The  soldier  boys  were  praying  then,  as  the  upturned 
faces  showed,  for  the  sweethearts  at  home  awaiting  their  return,  and  for 
the  mothers  never  again  to  see  the  children  that  once  played  about  their 
knees.  I  can  see  the  noble  commander  standing  before  his  men  with 
folded  arms  and  upturned  face,  resigned  to  a  noble  end. 

The  drum  keeps  on.  Comrade  grasps  comrade  by  the  hand  for  the 
last  time.  The  farewell  word  is  spoken,  and  they  await  their  doom,  — 
await  it  as  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  awaited  inevitable  death  at  Ther- 
mopylae. But  such  a  death  as  this  was  harder.  No  action  ;  no  dying 
with  sword  in  hand  and  feeling  even  the  half-dead  body  used  as  a  bulwark. 
No,  not  a  shout  of  success  or  of  despair.  Only  the  beat  of  the  drum  to 
marshal  them  to  sailors'  graves. 

As  the  water  rose  about  their  chests,  and  the  last  notes  of  the  old, 
familiar  hymn  fell  upon  their  ears,  the  drummer,  struggling  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  last,  raised  his  drum  high  above  his  head  and  beat  the  last  tattoo. 
The  great  vessel  settled  in  the  water,  and  the  masts,  yard  by  yard,  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

Soon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rolled  over  the  ship  and  its  lifeless 
burden,  buried  in  the  fathomless  deep.  Buried,  but  not  forgotten.  No, 
never  could  those  women,  who  saw  their  loved  ones  perish  for  them,  for- 
get their  heroism.  And  I  doubt  not  that  the  beat  of  that  little  drum, 
floating  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  was  heard  by  Him  who  honoreth  a 
duty  well  done. 

Harold  P.  Bale. 
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IPosbimura's  Dteit  to  tbc  (Sreat  Cit^. 

(From  the  Japanese.) 

(JOSHIMURA  TORA  SAN  was 
a  strong,  good-natured  young  fel- 
low of  that  class  of  people  who  live 
in  the  little  villages  around  the  base 
of  Hiezan,  farming  to  some  extent, 
but  chiefly  engaged  in  wood  and 
grass  cutting  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
In  winter  these  people  stay  most  of 
the  time  in  their  little  straw-thatched 
country  houses,  amusing  themselves 
as  they  crouch  close  to  the  fire-boxes 
by  smoking  their  little  pipes  or  play- 
ing a  game  very  similar  to  chess. 
Occasionally  the  monotony  is  broken 
up  by  a  wild  boar  hunt  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  if  the  hunters  return  suc- 
cessful, there  is  a  grand  feast  of  free 
soup  in  the  village  that  night,  with 
music  and  dancing.  They  seem  to 
have  an  aversion  to  leaving  their  lit- 
tle villages,  and  keeping  aloof  as  they  do  from  the  outer  world,  they  be- 
come veritable  Arcadians. 

So  it  was  that  Yoshimura  had  never  set  foot  in  the  Great  City  of  the 
plain,  only  seven  miles  distant.  He  had  had  charming  views  of  it,  it  is 
true,  from  the  mountain,  while  he  was  cutting  grass  for  his  oxen,  and  he 
had  heard  about  its  streets  and  stores  and  houses,  and  the  palaces  and  cas- 
tles, and  he  fancied  he  could  make  these  out  when,  as  often,  he  climbed 
to  a  tree-top  to  eat  his  dinner.  But  he  had  never  really  seen  them  face  to 
face,  and  this  is  what  he  longed  for. 

One  night,  as  he  and  his  newly  married  wife  were  taking  a  friendly 
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smoke  together,  he  made  the  startling  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
go  to  the  city  the  next  day. 

As  it  is  proper  for  a  wife  to  do,  she  at  once  started  to  get  out  his 
best  clothes  and  to  prepare  his  lunch  for  an  early  start.  She  spread  his 
garments  in  readiness  on  the  floor,  and  put  the  lunch  at  the  head  of  his 
bed. 

Next  morning  at  two  o'clock,  arrayed  in  his  best  and  with  a  new  pair 
of  sandals  on,  he  started  out,  following  along  the  little  road,  which  gradu- 
ally broadened  as  he  neared  the  Great  City.  Now  it  ran  through  low 
rice-fields,  and  now  over  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  or  across  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge  over  a  foaming  torrent. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  all  nature  was  decked  out  in  her  new  gar- 
ments. The  hill-sides  were  covered  with  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers,  azalias 
and  cherry  trees  in  full  bloom.  As  every  Japanese  man,  woman  or  child 
is  a  true  lover  of  nature,  he  plucked  a  cherry  sprig  from  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  tucking  it  in  his  belt  continued  his  way.  As  he  was  walking 
very  slowly,  taking  in  all  the  beauties  around  him,  he  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  sitting  down  by  the  wayside  he  made 
ready  to  eat  the  rice  and  pickles  his  wife  had  put  up  for  him.  But  when 
he  tried  to  open  the  box,  what  was  his  disgust  to  find  he  had  brought  the 
wooden  block  (used  as  a  pillow)  instead  of  his  lunch.  Calling  his  wife  a 
fool,  and  hurling  the  block  into  a  rice  field,  he  started  on,  consoling  him- 
self, however,  with  the  thought  of  a  ten  sen  piece  which  he  had  in  his 
sleeve  with  which  he  could  get  something  to  eat. 

Just  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  came  upon  a  large  temple. 
"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  I  will  go  up  here  first,  and  the  Gods  will  be  propi- 
tious to  me  all  day."  Ascending  the  steps  he  walked  up  to  the  counter, 
where  any  sum  of  money  may  be  changed  to  ichi  nton  (one-hundredth  of  a 
cent)  pieces,  and  gave  them  his  10  sen,  asking  for  8  sen  back,  and  the 
2  remaining  in  the  small  change.  Tossing  the  publicans  one  of  these 
pieces  for  the  transaction,  he  stepped  up  before  the  shrine,  and  repeating 
his  Namu,  ama  Dabitsu  (Save,  eternal  Budha),  like  the  country  clown  he 
was,  he  threw  the  8  sen  into  the  offering-box! 
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If  there  were  any  profanity  in  the  Japanese  language  it  would  have 
been  called  into  lively  play  then,  for  poor  Yoshimura  was  tired  and  hun- 
gry, and  here  the  8  sen  he  had  been  counting  on  for  dinner  were  wasted, 
and  on  Budlia  ! 

In  an  entirely  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  which  he  had  on 
entering,  he  started  out  to  wander  round  the  city.  Somehow  he  didn't 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  felt  out  of  place.  The  cas- 
tle, to  be  sure,  was  grand,  and  the  temples  and  palaces  with  their  five 
white  lines,  the  marks  of  royalty  which  usually  tempt  strangers  to  begin 
writing  music.  But  he  saw  people  nudging  each  other  and  pointing  at 
him  as  he  stared  round  at  everything. 

At  length  toward  evening,  quite  disappointed,  he  started  homeward, 
first  entering  a  little  restaurant  to  buy  something  with  the  little  he  had 
left.  He  saw  some  cake  that  pleased  him,  and  pricing  it  he  found  he  had 
just  enough  for  one  of  these.  Looking  around  to  find  a  good  one,  he 
espied  one  much  larger  than  the  rest.  Fearing  lest  he  should  be  hindered 
from  taking  it,  he  threw  down  his  money,  seized  the  cake,  and  ran  off  as 
fast  as  he  could,  followed  by  the  cries  of  the  restaurant  keepers.  "  The 
countryman  came  out  ahead  that  time,"  thought  Yoshimura  as  he  stopped 
when  again  out  of  city  bounds  to  eat  his  cake.  At  the  first  bite  his  teeth 
gritted,  and  he  found  he  had  brought  away  a  clay  cake  put  on  the  show 
counter. 

Nearly  wild  with  rage,  disappointment  and  hunger,  he  ran  all  the  rest 
of  the  way  home,  burst  into  his  house,  seized  his  wife  in  spite  of  her  cries 
and  protestations,  and  gave  her  a  sound  beating  —  when,  lo  !  it  was  his 
neighbor's  wife  who  was  making  a  call.  Bending  his  head  a  moment  in 
thought  as  to  how  he  could  best  atone  for  what  he  had  done,  he  began 
to  make  profuse  apologies,  only  to  find  it  was  his  own  wife,  just  come  in, 
whom  he  was  addressing. 

At  last  he  succeeded  in  straightening  affairs  out  after  a  fashion,  but, 
as  you  can  well  imagine,  Yoshimura  Tora  San  never  again  visited  the 
Great  City. 

Baka. 
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Ibtetoric  Hnfcover. 

J  ONG  before  the  days  of  witchcraft,  and  when  Boston  was  but  a  four- 
^  year  old  settlement,  a  sturdy  little  band  of  Puritans,  finding  a  scarcity 
of  tillable  land  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  journeyed  northward  through 
the  primeval  forests  to  the  land  called  Cochichewick.  Along  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Shawsheen  they  planted  a  new  settlement  which  they  named 
Andover,  after  the  English  town  in  Hampshire  whence  came  several 
settlers. 

Early  in  March  of  the  year  1646  there  walked  into  the  court  at  Bos- 
ton, Cutshamache,  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  and  "  acknowledged,  that 
for  the  sum  of  £6  and  a  coat  which  he  had  already  received,  he  had  sold 
to  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cochichewick, 
now  called  Andover,  all  the  right,  interest  and  privilege  in  the  land  six 
miles  southward  from  the  town,  two  miles  eastward  to  Rowley  bounds,  be 
the  same  more  or  less  ;  northward  to  Merrimack  River,  provided  that  the 
Indian  called  Roger,  and  his  company,  may  have  liberty  to  take  alewives 
in  Cochichewick  River  for  their  own  eating." 

Simon  Bradstreet,  the  son  of  a  non-conforming  minister,  built  the 
first  house.  He  had  studied  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  been  the 
steward  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Bradstreet 
was  the  moving  influence  in  this  remote  little  settlement. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  at  this  day,  the  picturesque  camp 
of  Indian  warriors  under  the  dark  woods  of  Indian  Ridge  or  along  the 
sandy  shore  of  Pomps.  The  red-skins  made  many  cruel  attacks  on  the 
little  cluster  of  houses  along  the  Shawsheen.  In  the  winter  of  1698 
nearly  forty  Indians  surprised  the  town,  killed  five  persons,  and  burnt 
several  houses  and  barns,  together  with  the  meeting-house. 

"The  snow  being  uncommonly  deep,  and  the  inhabitants  unprovided 
with  snow-shoes,  the  Indians  were  not  pursued.  Assacumbuit,  their 
leader,  had  distinguished  himself  in  this  war  by  his  horrid  barbarities." 

To  us  the  town  government  of  those  days  is  quaint  and  humorous. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  a  private  house,  and  among  the  by-laws 
afterward  drawn  up  we  find  these  : 
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"  Whatsoever  dogs  shall  be  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
the  owner  thereof  shall  pay  six  pence." 

"  If  any  persons,  whether  male  or  female,  shall  sit  in  any  other  place 
in  the  meeting-house  than  that  to  which  they  are  appointed,  they  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  twenty  pence." 

"  1679,  ordered  that  no  persons  entertain  others  in  their  houses  after 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  without  warrantable  business,  and  no  young  per- 
sons to  be  abroad  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights." 

They  voted  in  1775  to  maintain  sentinels,  who  were  instructed  to 
question  every  person  they  saw  walking  on  the  streets  or  elsewhere,  after 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  concerning  his  business.  Refusal  to  reply  was 
met  by  a  loud  demand,  and  refusal  to  that  by  firing. 

Andover  upheld  a  firm  and  outspoken  spirit  of  independence  before 
and  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  committee  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  manifesto  and  send  the  same  to  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  representative 
of  the  town  of  Andover,  formulated  the  following  : 

"  Whether  should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of  the  Col- 
onies, declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  you 
will  solemnly  engage  with  your  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in 
measure." 

Andover  but  sixteen  miles  from  Salem,  the  hot-bed  of  witchcraft,  was 
not  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  the  delusion.  Even  more  were  its  victims 
than  those  of  the  Indians.  Here  is  a  typical  confession,  given  by  Sarah 
Currier,  August  it,  1692  : 

"  How  long  hast  thou  been  a  witch  ?  A.  Ever  since  I  was  six  years 
old.  Q.  How  old  are  you  now  ?  A.  Near  eight  years  old  ;  brother  Rich- 
ard says  I  shall  be  eight  years  old  in  November  next.  Q.  Who  made 
you  a  witch  ?  A.  My  mother  ;  she  made  me  set  my  hand  on  a  book.  The 
book  was  red  and  the  paper  of  it  was  white.  Q.  You  said  you  saw  a  cat 
once  ;  what  did  it  say  to  you  ?  A.  It  said  it  would  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I 
would  not  set  my  hand  to  the  book.  O.  How  did  you  afflict  people? 
A.  I  pinched  them  ;  I  go  to  those  I  afflict  in  spirit.  Q.  How  did  your 
mother  carry  you  when  in  prison  ?  A.  She  came  like  a  black  cat.  O. 
How  did  you  know  that  it  was  your  mother  ?    A.  The  cat  told  me  so." 
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Not  only  relations,  but  the  entire  community,  attended  funerals. 
Purple  gloves  were  worn  by  the  bearers.  Entertainment  was  provided  for 
the  guests,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  account : 

Funeral  charges  of  Samuel  Blanchard,  April,  1707. 

Six  gallons  of  wine,  jQo  15J.  od. 

20  pairs  gloves,  1  10  o 

Rum,  sugar,  allspice,  o    9  3 

Half  barrel  of  cider,  050 

Mourning  scarfs,  1  1 7  o 

Coffin,  js.  digging  grave,  10s.             o  17  o 

In  our  country's  embryo  trades  and  manufactures  Andover  became 
prominent.  America's  first  powder  mill  was  here  built  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  in  1775,  and  a  few  years  later  Ames  and  Parker  set  up  a  printing 
press.  Marland's  woolen  mills  were  among  the  first  in  Massachusetts. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Andover  of  to-day  is  laid  upon  solid  foundations. 
Sturdy  settlers  who  battled  with  treacherous  Indians,  fought  for  their 
country,  cleared  and  cultivated  wild  lands,  built  up  mills,  and  traded  with 
distant  hamlets,  must  surely  have  left  the  imprint  of  their  stalwart  char- 
acter on  their  descendants. 

Incog. 
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^jpHE  modern  back-woods  boy,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  or  earlier, 
leads  a  blooming-faced  young  bride  to  his  father's  house  to  pass  the 
winter  with  the  family,  and  live  in  the  joyous  hope  of  a  new  log-house  that 
will  be  built  with  the  opening  of  the  following  spring.  In  it  she  will  exer- 
cise unbridled  authority,  and  sing  as  she  shifts  the  baskets  of  Minerva 
from  one  shelf  to  another.  In  full  glee  she  will  cut  down  the  smoky  ham 
from  the  joist  and  fry  it  for  her  husband's  dinner,  as  he  fells  the  tree  near 
by  or  follows  his  bull-tongued  plow. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  two  go  on  an  afternoon  stroll  to  view  the 
spot  long  cherished  by  the  young  man  as  the  site  of  his  future  home. 
There,  as  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun  pour  through  the  boughs  of  the 
lofty  trees,  and  the  little  brook  babbles  at  their  feet,  he  shows  her  the  site 
of  the  house  and  explains  the  whole  plan.  Here  is  the  front ;  here,  the 
broad  piazza  facing  the  setting  sun ;  here  the  tall  stone  chimney,  at  the 
broad  hearth  of  which  they  hope  to  sit  together  many  evenings  and  hear 
and  return  sincere  words  about  what  they  wish,  as  well  as  what  they  have 
experienced  in  former  years.  Just  back  there  will  stand  the  small  log 
stable,  in  which  the  shaggy  mule  will  stand  and  bray  and  kick  the  wall  as 
he  laughs  at  the  shivering  cow  just  outside  in  the  open  shed.  Over  there 
at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill  bursts  forth  a  spring  from  the  caverns  of  a  large 
rock,  as  cold  and  clear  as  nature  in  all  her  purity  could  make  it.  Around 
and  above  the  rock,  many  wild  flowers  are  accustomed  to  grow  in  summer, 
and  vines,  entwined  among  the  twigs,  overhang  the  rock's  edge  and  shade 
the  spring.  Just  below  where  the  spring  rushes  boldly  out,  will  stand  the 
small  spring-house  in  which  large  jars  of  cream  and  bowls  of  nice  butter 
will  sit  on  a  clean,  rock  floor.  Along  the  garden  fence  will  be  a  row  of 
bee-stands.  The  bees  in  their  winding  course  will  carry  in  clear  honey 
and  pack  the  cells  with  it,  each  year  sending  forth  a  new  swarm  to  multi- 
ply the  row.  Around  on  the  hills,  the  hens  will  cackle  and  sing  as  they 
scratch  among  the  leaves,  and  eggs  will  be  gathered  by  the  basketful  from 
hollow  stumps  and  sinkholes. 

As  they  go  away,  casting  one  more  look  at  the  beloved  spot,  perhaps 
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they  become  sad  at  the  thought  of  laying  low  the  beautiful  forest  and  de- 
stroying the  lovely  wild  flowers.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  see  their  own 
walls  and  to  sit  under  their  own  roof,  conquers,  and  they  decide  as  they 
talk  by  the  way,  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  and  invite  their  friends  to  help 
clear  away  the  trees  and  get  out  the  broad  hewn  logs  for  their  house. 

The  day  is  appointed  and  the  men  and  some  of  the  women  invited. 
As  Aurora  brings  forth  a  kindly  day,  the  men  come  from  far  and  near,  — 
some  because  they  are  uncles  or  cousins,  others  because  they  are  friends, 
and  still  others  because  they  want  a  good  dinner.  Some  bring  axes,  some 
knot-manes,  and  others  the  long-headed  mattock.  The  work  is  begun. 
Over  there  the  oak  sounds  with  the  blows  of  the  axe.  Another  falls 
headlong  with  a  crash,  accompanied  by  the  shrill  voices  of  the  hardy  men. 
They  mount  the  huge  trunk  of  the  tree  as  it  lies,  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
which  others  split  with  wedges  and  maul  into  rails.  Young  men  seize  the 
rails  and  follow  each  other  in  a  long  line,  like  busy  ants,  up  the  hill  to  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  being  built.  A  chattering  band  of  youths  trim 
and  pile  the  limbs  of  the  fallen  trees  in  heaps.  Those  with  mattocks  dig 
around  and  cut  off  the  tough  roots  of  the  saplings,  which  others  follow  and 
throw  together  Perhaps,  also,  the  ring  of  the  huge  broad-axe  is  heard 
on  the  long,  straight  trunks  of  some  of  the  trees. 

While  all  this  is  taking  place  without,  the  good  ladies  are  no  less 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  at  the  father's  house,  where  the  dinner  is  to 
be.  Some  roll  out  the  wheaten  dough  and  shape  the  pies  and  cake,  while 
others  tend  the  fire  and  bake  them.  Without,  maidens  pluck  the  shaggy 
rooster  for  the  kettle,  and  chase  the  sly  old  cat,  which  has  just  stolen  off 
with  a  piece  of  chicken  they  have  dressed.  Besides  these,  there  is  another 
company,  who  are  perhaps  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle  than  in 
cooking.  They  line  off  with  chalk  or  charcoal  and  trace  the  marks  on  the 
newly  pieced  quilt  with  their  needles,  or  sew  the  long  seams  of  bed-ticks 
with  the  strong  flax. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  men  are  called  to  dinner.  They  wash  their 
rough  hands  at  the  brook  and  dry  them  on  the  coarse  flaxen  towel  which 
hangs  at  the  side  of  the  house.  As  many  of  them  as  are  able,  seat  them- 
selves at  the  long  table,  which  is  made  up  of  the  great  family  table  with 
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all  the  goods,  boxes  and  kitchen  doors  added  on.  They  partake  freely  of 
the  feast,  and  end  with  a  large  piece  of  delicious  apple  pie.  After  these, 
other  men  and  boys  sit  down,  and  lastly  the  women. 

After  the  older  men  have  had  their  smoke  and  chat,  and  the  younger 
their  game  of  old-field  base,  they  all  return  with  equal  zeal  to  the  work, 
looking  forward  now  to  supper,  which  will  be  somewhat  like  the  dinner. 

J.  II.  Clousc. 


Zhe  tempest. 

Nature  from  a  cloudless  sky 

Had  in  a  moment  shown  its  wrath  ; 

Had  rent  the  heavens  with  its  might, 
And  driven  all  things  from  its  path  ; 

Until  at  last,  its  fury  spent, 

Had  faded  in  the  evening  light. 

Sequel  Pen. 
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To-day  the  Mirror  celebrates  its 
second  birthday.  May,  '94,  marks 
our  second  anniversary.  In  May, 
1892,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phillips  Andover,  a  Monthly 
Magazine,  of  a  distinctively  literary 
character,  was  published  by  the 
school.  The  innovation  that  was 
made  at  that  time,  the  change  from 
a  Termly  to  a  Monthly,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Annual  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old-time  Mirror, — 


these  steps  were  taken  only  after  the  fullest  discussion  and  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  There  was  a  need  felt  in  Andover  for  a  literary  period- 
ical, a  need  that  was  not  filled  by  any  of  the  existing  publications.  To 
supply  this  want,  the  Mirror  was  established  upon  its  present  basis. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  contended  that  the  new  venture 
must  needs  prove  a  failure.  According  to  these  wiseacres,  there  was  no 
place  in  school  for  a  magazine  of  this  nature.  The  time  for  it  had  not 
yet  come. 

The  path  of  a  Literary  Magazine  anywhere  is,  at  best,  not  of  the 
smoothest  possible  description.  Here  it  must  naturally  be  less  easy  than 
in  a  larger  institution.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  it 
from  the  beginning,  the  Mirror  has  in  every  way  most  nobly  proved  the 
right  to  its  existence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  far  distant 
time  in  the  future,  the  necessity  for  a  broader  and  more  liberal  English 
course  will  be  admitted.  As  things  stand  now,  however,  if  a  man  is  to 
do  any  writing,  his  must  be  the  responsibility.  He  must  himself  realize 
how  necessary  an  early  beginning  is,  if  he  will  be  successful  in  any  degree 
in  this  line  in  after  life.  As  a  promoter  of  English  Composition,  as  a 
stimulus  to  native  thought,  the  Mirror  has  achieved  a  success  undreamed 
of  by  its  founders. 
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After  all,  however,  there  is  one  great  point  upon  which  we  can  con. 
gratulate  ourselves  in  consequence  of  this  success.  This  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  shown  conclusively  that  a  magazine,  literary  in  character  and 
make-up,  can  have  a  permanent  place  in  a  preparatory  school.  Of  the 
Mirror's  intrinsic  literary  merit,  we  can  say  but  little  ;  but  from  the 
numerous  testimonials  that  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  we  find  with  pleasure  that  our  efforts  are 
appreciated  in  other  quarters. 


We  are  all  well  conversant  with,  and  many  of  us  heartily  tired  of,  the 
oft-written  editorial  in  school  and  college  publications,  urging  more  con- 
tributions and  exhorting  the  separate  classes  to  make  a  creditable  show- 
ing on  the  editorial  boards.  Andover  publications  have  not  been  excep- 
tional in  this  custom.  It  is  a  necessary  practice,  and  largely  through  it  is 
attention  called  to  the  literary  needs  of  the  periodicals. 

In  this  school  the  men  have  generally  heartily  responded  to  such 
calls  for  contributions,  and  a  healthy  tone  of  class  spirit  has  heretofore 
sustained  the  literary  side  of  our  school  life.  Some  time  since,  we 
addressed  a  most  urgent  editorial  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  '95, 
hoping  that  it  would  call  their  attention  to  the  dearth  of  contributions 
from  them.  We  expected  that  the  appeal  would  be  responded  to,  but 
unfortunately  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

There  are  but  two  conclusions  to  draw.  Either  there  is  actually  no 
literary  ability  in  the  Middle  Class,  or  there  is  a  total  lack  of  class  spirit. 
The  first  hypothesis  has  been  proven  untrue,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  the  second.  The  results  of  the  case  are  not  such  as  tend 
to  make  the  class  proud  of  itself.  Unless  there  is  a  change  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term  the  underclassmen  will  have  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Mirror  next  fall.  This  is  something  that  has  never  before  hap- 
pened, and  we  earnestly  trust  that  '95,  which  will  be  the  Senior  Class 
next  year,  will  stir  itself  instantly  and  do  that  which  is  in  its  power. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  write  an  editorial  like  this,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  are  compelled  to.  We  do  not  mean  to  scold,  much  less  do 
we  wish  to  beg.    Now  will  not  '95  take  these  words  to  heart  and  do  it- 
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self  honor  on  this  publication  ?  The  present  complement  of  editors, 
although  smaller  than  usual,  is  fully  competent  to  conduct  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mirror  for  the  remaining  part  of  this  school  year,  but  with 
the  close  of  the  term  three  of  the  four  men  will  leave  the  Board.  Our 
contributions  from  other  classes  are  fair,  but  '95  is  doing  almost  nothing. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  old-time  class  spirit  of  Andover  is  dying 
out ;  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Senior  Class  of  next  year  is  behind  the 
others  in  literary  matters  ;  let  new  men  come  to  the  front  and  write,  — 
we  will  help  them.  Do  not  think  that  you  have  to  write  something  start- 
ling or  ponderous,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  put  your  thoughts  upon  paper. 
There  is  a  very  wide  field  here  for  literary  work.  Essays,  short  stories, 
simple  sketches,  poetry,  "  Mirage "  pieces,  book  reviews,  and  editorials, 
should  offer  something  upon  which  almost  any  man  could  write.  Your 
work  will  always  receive  serious  consideration. 


The  true  standard  of  a  school  or  college  is  in  large  measure  shown 
by  the  character  of  the  students  who  compose  it.  The  outside  estimate 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  in  no  small  degree  based  upon  the  conduct 
of  its  members  upon  public  occasions.  They  are  virtually  its  representa- 
tives. Its  good  name  is  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  Just  as  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  is  judged  by  the 
kind  of  recreation  he  adopts.  He  not  only  gives  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  vitiated  .quality  of  his  manhood,  when  he  stoops  to  unworthy  acts, 
but  he  is  unjust  to  many  others  beside  himself.  The  cause  of  these  re- 
marks is  the  knowledge,  recently  come  to  us,  of  a  most  disgraceful  and 
shameful  exhibition  given  by  certain  persons,  to  the  travelling  public, 
at  the  end  of  last  term.  If  such  things  are  common  occurrences,  what 
must  outsiders  think  of  us  ?  If  the  men  concerned  in  them  have  not 
enough  self-respect  of  their  own  to  compel  at  least  decent  conduct  on 
their  part,  for  the  sake  of  the  opinions  of  others,  let  them  bear  these 
facts  in  mind. 


We  feel  that  this  number  would  not  be  complete  without  some  public 
expression  of  our  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Parker.    Mr.  Parker  very 
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kindly  consented  to  make  these  sketches  for  us,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  an  added  interest  is  attached  to  the  Anniversary  number. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  R.  H.  Gay,  '94,  and  T.  G.  Hop- 
kins, '95,  have  been  elected  to  the  Contributing  Board.  All  matter  for 
the  June  Mirror  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before  Monday,  May  14. 
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A  Dickens  Carnival,  representing  the  characters  of  Dickens'  works, 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  was  successfully  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  early  in  March,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Niotus  Club.  Music 
and  dancing  accompanied  the  presentation  of  characters  and  the  tableaux. 
The  entertainment  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 

The  second  Abbot  Academy  piano  recital  was  delightfully  rendered 
by  Mr.  Busoni,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  15. 

For  the  first  time  Andover  was  represented  in  the  Interscholastic 
Indoor  Games  held  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Boston,  The  inability  to  make  a 
better  showing  in  these  contests  is  excusable  by  the  manifest  lack  of 
preparation  put  on  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  careful 
training  will  be  begun  in  time,  so  that  a  school  of  our  athletic  standing 
may  make  the  showing  she  ought  to  and  may.  These  outside  contests 
offer  a  new  field  for  the  athletic  team,  and  one  which  they  should  not 
neglect.  The  special  feature  of  these  games  was  a  team  race  between 
Andover  and  the  English  High  School.  Andover  not  disputing  the  con- 
ditions which  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  opponents,  the  race  went  to  the 
English  High.    Our  entries  were  as  follows  : 

Shot  Put.  —  Holt,  '95  ;  Finlay,  '95.  Finlay  won  Andover's  only  first 
in  this  event. 

High  Jump.  —  Merwin,  '95  ;  C.  H.  Simmons,  '94  ;  Pope,  '96. 
PoleVault.  —  C.  H.  Simmons,  '94;  E.  S.  Lewis,  '95. 
40- Yards  Dash.  —  Farlin,  '95  ;  Grant,  '95  ;  James,  '96. 
300-Yards  Run.  —  J.  Barker,  '95  ;  Le  Boutillier,  '95  ;  Farlin,  '95. 
600-Yards  Run.  —  Grant,  '95  ;  Myrick,  '95. 
iooo-Yards  Run. — Whitford,  '94. 
220- Yard  Hurdle.  —  Myrick,  '95. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  term  the  Mirror  Board  enjoyed  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  supper  at  Chapman's  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
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Fuller,  recently  elected  Business  Manager  and  Editor  of  this  publication. 
Several  pleasant  hours  were  spent  in  conversation  and  story-telling. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  social  events  of  the  past  term  was  the  reception 
tendered  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  George  Harris  to  the  Glee  and  Banjo 
Clubs,  together  with  many  others. 


The  second  joint  debate  between  our  literary  societies  was  auspiciously 
held  on  March  20,  and  the  Forum  has  again  won.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was,  "  Resolved  :  That  the  American  Republic  is  degenerating." 
The  Philomathean  Society  took  the  affirmative  side.  Messrs.  Branch  and 
Guillow  represented  Philo,  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Patterson  Forum.  The 
committee  on  arrangements  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  the  debate  was  managed.  The  debating  was  superior  to  that 
of  last  year,  and  the  programme  considerably  more  entertaining.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  Mr.  Weston  favored  the  audience 
with  two  solos.  The  committee  of  judges  was  as  follows  :  Rev.  Frederic 
Palmer,  Prof.  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Mr.  Archibald  A.  Freeman. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  joint  debate  between  Andover 
and  Worcester  Academy.  It  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  May  22. 
The  following  speakers  have  been  chosen  to  represent  us  :  W.  M.  Gardner, 
George  Schreiber,  and  A.  E.  Branch.  The  question  for  debate  will  be 
"  Resolved  :  That  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  Referendum  should  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States."  Andover  will  take  the  affirmative.  Gov. 
Greenhalge  will  be  the  presiding  officer. 


Kenilworth  was  dramaticised  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  at 
Abbot  Academy  on  the  evening  of  March  16.  The  acting  was  exceed- 
ingly free  from  amateurism  and  the  characters  were  well  carried  out.  The 
costumes  were  exquisite.  Tableaux  representing  studies  from  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  were  gracefully  and  artistically  shown  by  the  young 
ladies  after  the  scenes  from  Kenilworth  had  been  presented. 
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The  following  base-ball  games  have  been  played  this  term  :  Anclover 
3,  Harvard  'Varsity  10  ;  Andover  7,  Somerville  6  ;  Andover  8,  Lowell  o  ; 
Andover  6,  Tufts  16. 

The  Camera  Club  is  arranging  to  fit  up  a  dark  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Science  Building.  Plans  are  also  being  developed  for  an  ex- 
hibition, and  we  hope  that  a  successful  one  may  be  held. 


On  the  afternoon  of  April  2d  the  New  York  Alumni  Association 
held  an  informal  meeting  and  banquet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Aldine  Club, 
20  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City.  Col.  Gilman  H.  Tucker  presided. 
Mr.  Graves  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Mr.  Warren,  the  acting  secretary, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  After  the  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
following  members  of  the  Association  offered  a  few  words  :  C.  H.  Wood- 
ruff, ex-President  of  the  Association,  P. A.  '53  ;  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  '64, 
editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  ;  Anthony  M.  Dimock,  '59,  Judge  Winslow, 
and  others.  So  enjoyable  did  the  event  prove,  that  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

The  general  Alumni  Association  held  their  annual  banquet  at  the 
Vendome  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  February.  The  Phillips  Glee  Club  fur- 
nished music.  Nearly  two  hundred  members  of  the  Association  were 
present.  Dr.  Mowry  introduced  the  following  speakers  :  Gov.  Green- 
halge,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Hon.  Sherman  Hoar, 
Prof.  Coy  of  Lakeville,  and  others.  A  number  of  fellows  availed  them- 
selves of  the  courteous  invitation  to  be  present. 


The  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  a  public  concert  in  Law- 
rence on  the  evening  of  March  21st. 

Under  the  title  of  the  "  Punchard  Minstrels,"  about  thirty  members 
of  the  Punchard  Alumni  Association,  in  burnt  cork,  entertained  a  very 
large  audience  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  "  colored  ladies  and  gemmen  " 
presented  many  witty  local  hits,  songs,  and  jokes. 
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The  course  of  lectures  maintained  by  Forum  has  been  continued  by 
an  instructive  illustrated  talk  on  Oxford  by  President  Buckham  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  increased  audiences 
that  these  lectures  are  at  last  being  appreciated  by  the  fellows  and  the 
townspeople. 


The  following  men  are  at  the  athletic  team  training  table  :  Le  Boutil- 
lier,  Whitford,  Grant,  Finlay,  James,  Durand,  N.  W.  Barker,  E.  S.  Lewis, 
Jesse  Barker,  A.  A.  Davis,  Starbuck,  Chadwell,  Alden,  J.  W.  Manning, 
J.  O.  Rodgers,  Pope,  Ryder,  Hine,  Farlin,  E.  G.  Holt,  C.  H.  Simmons, 
P.  R.  Porter,  H.  C.  Potter,  jr.,  Myrick,  A.  O.  Hitchcock. 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  competition  for  the  Means  prizes  took 
place  Friday  evening,  April  27,  before  an  immense  audience.  The  speak- 
ing was  superior  to  that  of  last  year.  The  competitors  were  as  follows  : 
from  '94,  O.  M.  Clark,  W.  M.  Gardner,  S.  L.  Fuller,  L.  G.  Pettee,  C.  H. 
Simmons  ;  from  '95,  A.  C.  Mack,  Donald  Gordon,  H.  P.  Bale,  L.  H. 
Rogers  ;  from  '96,  C.  G.  Sherman.  The  result  was  :  first  prize,  O.  M. 
Clark;  second,  W.  M.  Gardner;  third,  L.  H.  Rogers. 
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"  Shall  I  brain  him  ?"  cried  the  hazer, 
And  the  victim's  courage  fled. 

"  You  can't :  it  is  a  Freshman  ; 
Just  hit  it  on  the  head." 

—  University  Courier . 

A  LA  MOTHER  GOOSE. 

Phillis  and  I  fell  out, 

And  natural  it  came  about ; 

For  once  we  took  a  toboggan  slide, 

And  somehow  the  thing  I  couldn't  guide, 

So— 

Phillis  and  I  fell  out. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

STILL  AS  OF  YORE. 

In  the  days  of  old 
When  knights  were  bold 

And  barons  held  their  sway, 
Men  got  together 
And  swore  at  the  weather, 

Just  as  thjey  do  to-day. 

— Brunonian. 

A  SOCIETY  SWELL. 

Bismark,  though  a  warlike  man, 
Was  always  found  in  Fashion's  van  ; 

For  when  he  was  the  army's  head, 
He  also  many  germans  led. 

— Brunonian . 

The  Senior  is  the  climax 
Of  earthly  good,  'tis  true. 

If  you  can  cap  the  climax, 
Why  not  gown  him  too  ? 

— The  Hit  si  lei. 


CONSTITUTIONAL. 
The  maiden  wanders  forth  in  June 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  range, 
Her  health  is  poor,  and  so  she  says 

She  does  it  for  the  change. 

And  while  the  maiden  wanders  forth 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  range, 

Her  lover  at  his  counter  sweats. 
He  does  it  for  the  change. 

— Brunonian. 

WHEN   HEARTS  ARE  TRUMPS. 

Dear  heart !  To  see  thy  lovely  face. 

To  meet  thy  smiling  gaze, 
Is  bliss  for  him  who  holds  the  ace 

Which  gaily  down  he  plays. 

— Brunonian. 

A  COLLEGE-BRED  MAN. 

She  said  she  went  with  a  college-bred 
man, — 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  forsake  her  ; 
When  she  was  so  wealthy,  so  witty,  and 
wise, 

To  only  go  with  a  baker! 

—  The  Lafayette. 

POETIC  LICENSE. 

Six  senses  ?  Why,  yes,  we  all  have  six. 
This  statement  needs  no  clear  defense — 
Five  common,  and  one  that  plays  no 

tricks — 
That  very  poetic  lie  sense. 

—  The  I  nit. 
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AT  AN  AFTERNOON  TEA. 

She :  "  This  is  the  cup  that  cheers 
but  not  inebriates." 

He :  "The  lemon  is  the  only  thing 
about  it  that's  good  for  anything  in 
cheering." 

I  had  always  loved  her,  and  as  I  lay 
at  her  feet  on  that  summer  day  watch- 
ing her  needle  fly,  I  determined  to  tell 
her  so.  "  Dorothy,"  I  began,  but  as  I 
spoke  she  frowned,  and  as  I  continued 
passionately  she  frowned  the  more  and 
bent  over  her  work.  She  seemed  ner- 
vous, and  I  thought  that  her  hands 
were  trembling.  Still  I  did  not  despair 
and  became,  if  possible  more  passion- 
ate. 

yAt  length  I  stopped,  and  after  an  in- 
stant she  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  have  you  been  talk- 
ing ?  I  really  didn't  hear  anything  you 
were  saying,  for  you  see  there  was  a 
knot  in  my  thread."  H.  G.  M. 

SEMPER  IDEM. 

Of  old  the  Trojans,  foolish  men, 

Were  covered  with  remorse 
Because  they'd  brought  within  their  walls 

The  famous  wooden  horse. 

And  now  poor  Chappie,  foolish  lad, 

Is  covered  with  remorse  ; 
He  failed  to  make  the  Sophomore  class 

Because  he  wooden  horse. 

Chiko. 


HAYSEEDS. 

There  were  nine  college  fellows  blue- 
berrying  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  a  few  summers  ago.  As  one 
might  suppose,  they  were  not  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion, — to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  any 
antique  collection  or  pawn-shop  were 
ever  such  specimens  of  outlandish  garb 
brought  together. 

They  worked  hard  all  day,  and  by  the 
number  of  wagon-loads  of  berries  that 
left  the  small  encampment,  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  having  good  suc- 
cess. When,  at  6  o'clock,  the  work  was 
over  they  would  go  out  and  pass  with  a 
base-ball  or  knock  up  flies  while  their 
supper  was  cooking. 

A  company  of  young  "Boston  men," 
spending  the  summer  at  the  small  neigh- 
boring town,  had  organized  a  ball  nine 
to  which  they  gave  the  terror-creating 
appellation,  "Pulverizers."  These  gen- 
tlemen, chancing  to  see  the  college  boys, 
thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  show 
them  what  Boston  produces,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  them  the  following  mes- 
sage : 

"The  Pulverizers  will  meet  the  Hay- 
seeds next  Saturday  at  3  p.  m.,  on  Hard- 
ing's Field." 

Of  course  the  college  boys  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  on  the  appointed  clay 
appeared,  dressed   in  their  blueberry 
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clothes  and  broad-brimmed  straw  hats. 
They  were  accompanied  by  quite  a 
number  of  girl  friends  whom  they  had 
summoned  for  the  occasion,  and  these 
carried  huge  bunches  of  timothy-grass, 
blueberries  and  other  plants  in  keeping 
with  their  adopted  name. 

The  game  began,  and  although  there 
were  two  in  the  party  who  knew  nothing 
of  base-ball,  the  battery  and  some  of 
the  others  were  college  players.  The 
"  Hayseeds  "  had  first  inning,  and  one 
after  another  they  stepped  up  to  the 
plate  and  lined  the  ball  out.  One  after 
another  they  went  tearing  round  the 
bases,  holding  their  straw  hats  in  their 
hands,  yelling  their  improvised  cheers  ; 
and  the  score  was  12  to  o  when  the 
"  Pulverizers  "  came  in. 

The  first  two  men  struck  out  before 
the  famous  Dartmouth  pitcher,  and  the 
third  flied  to  the  field. 

And  so  it  went  on,  and  in  the  fifth 
inning  the  score  was  60  to  o.  The 
"  Hayseeds  "  offered  to  stop,  but  hope 
had  not  left  the  "  Pulverizers,"  who  de- 
clared themselves  ready  for  the  remain- 
ing innings.  When  at  length  the  last 
man  was  put  out,  the  score  was  81  to  o, 
and  the  "  Pulverizers  "  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat over  the  stonewall,  hearing  as  a 
farewell  the  cry : 

"  Hay — Ho — Hay, 
Hay — Ho — Hay, 
We're  jolly  hayseeds, 
Hay — Ho — Hay, 

H-A-Y  S-E-E-D  !  " 

D.  G, 


Among  the  old  Indian  customs 
Which  I  hope  will  never  cease 

Was  the  habit  the  chieftains  used  to  have 
Of  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace. 

And  I  think  I  have  good  reason 

To  think  'twill  never  cease, 
For  I  saw  five  Seniors  the  other  day 

And  they  had  a  pipe  apiece. 

Chiko. 

A  TRUE  NIRVANA. 

The  old  saying  "  there  is  no  rest  for 
the  wicked  "  remains  as  true  to-day  as 
ever,  but  there  is  a  place,  and  there  are 
surroundings  that  bring  one  very  near 
the  borders  of  eternal  peace.  Such  a 
place  is  a  small  sail-boat  on  a  sultry  day, 
backed  up  with  a  good  dinner  and  good 
company.  Let  me  draw  a  picture  for 
you. 

It  is  the  month  of  September.  The 
sun  is  shining  brightly,  but  a  cool  breath 
of  wind  is  swelling  the  sails.  We  are 
skimming  along  lightly  over  the  rich 
blue  waters  between  scores  of  little 
emerald  islands  dotted  with  quaint  old- 
fashioned  farm-houses.  We  three  boys 
have  taken  our  position  up  forward  to 
digest  our  mutton  stew  and  are  lying 
flat  on  our  backs  in  the  sun,  listening 
to  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  water  on  either 
side  of  the  boat,  or  squinting  up  at  the 
boom  just  over  our  heads,  lazily  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  tack. 

I  forget  my  companions.  I  forget 
myself.  I  see  visions,  I  dream  dreams. 
All  nature  seems  to  come  to  me.  No 
sound  disturbs.    I  grow  out  of  myself 
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—  I  am  broader.  I  feel  myself  a  part 
of  the  whole.  I  sink  away.  "  The  dew- 
drop  glides  into  the  shining  sea,"  and  I 
am  asleep. 

ARC-PITCHING. 

They  say  that  curve-pitching  is  modern, 
But  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  doubt, 

For  it  tells  in  the  Bible  how  Noah 
Pitched  an  ark,  both  within  and  with- 
out. 

Chiko. 

I  had  been  playing  tennis  all  the  af- 
ternoon, and  as  it  was  then  long  after 
the  regular  supper  hour,  I  went  into 
Rhodes's,  ordered  and  dispatched  a 
"  chocolate  ice-cream  and  a  ham  sand- 
wich." 

While  recrossing  the  threshold  I  met 
a  school  friend,  who  informed  me  in  a 
mock  ferocious  tone,  that  he  would 
"  demolish  my  countenance  "  if  I  didn't 
go  to  walk  with  him.  So  the  eve- 
ning was  well  along  when  at  last  I 
reached  home.  Instead  of  being  bril- 
liantly illuminated  as  usual,  the  house 
presented  not  a  single  light  to  my  gaze, 
and  everything  was  dark  and  sombre. 
Clearly,  they  were  all  away.  Climbing 
through  a  window,  I  snapped  on  a  light 
and  seated  myself  at  the  piano.  I  am 
not  much  of  a  pianist,  but  I  have  a  set 
of  cast-iron  chords  by  which  almost 
anything  may  be  ground  out. 

I  began  with  that  charming  lyric  of 
the  gormandizing  elephant,  my  stomach 


in  a  very  sympathetic  mood.  As  I 
struck  the  last  note  and  the  instrument 
was  moaning  out  a  hash  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  (for  I  use  the  pedal  assidu- 
lously),  I  heard  a  laughing  far-away 
voice  repeat,  "La — cry — mal — glands." 
I  started.  Some  one  must  be  in  the 
house.  But  no,  after  a  careful  search  I 
could  find  no  one.  I  returned  to  the 
piano -stool  and  banged  out  the  well- 
known  and  beloved  "  Daisy "  to  ease 
my  feelings  a  little.  Slowly  and  surely 
in  the  same  tone  came,  "Of—abi-cy-cle 
built— for  two  "  !  I  was  getting  wild, 
although  I  didn't  know  why.  With  a 
big  effort  I  thumped  out  the  old  stager, 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye."  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chorus  the  door-bell  rang. 
It  was  just  enough  to  upset  me,  and  I 
jumped  as  though  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  pin.  But  before  I  had  crossed  the 
room,  one  corner  of  the  piano  moved 
out,  and  the  laughing  face  of  my  cousin 
appeared  as  she  naively  remarked,  "  Oh, 
isn't  it?    What?"  M. 

He  wrote  a  sweet  little  poem, 
As  cunning  as  cunning  could  be, 

And  in  it  he  used  the  figure, 
"  Like  a  dead  calm  at  sea." 

But  when  the  verses  were  published, 

"  Alas  !  Alas ! "  sighed  he, 
For  the  careless  printer  had  made  it, 

"  Like  a  dead  clam  at  sea." 

Chiko. 


LEAVES  FROM 

Xeaves  from 

r 

'32. —  William  J.  Cutler  died  at  his 
residence,  388  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
April  1  st,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

'50.  —  Charles  H.  Leeds  has  recently 
been  elected  Mayor  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

'53. — Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Mass.  District,  has  been  placed  upon 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

'62. — Rev.  S.  D.  Noyes,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Church  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  died  March  14th.  Mr.  Noyes 
formerly  lived  in  Newburyport.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  there, 
and  had  also  been  at  the  head  of  two 
leading  churches  in  Baltimore. 

'63.  —  Rev.  Michael  Burnham  has  re- 
cently resigned  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Pilgrim 
Church  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  will  be- 
gin his  labors  in  St.  Louis  about  May 
15th.  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham  will  be  great- 
ly missed  in  Springfield  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  nine  years. 

'68. — J.  Fessenden  Clark  is  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Navarro  Mill  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'72.  — F.  G.  Pratt,  jr.,  of  the  firm  of 
Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
Youth's  Companion,  died  March  18th 
at  his  home  in  Boston.    Mr.  Pratt,  17 
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years  ago,  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  proprietor  of  Youth's  Compan- 
ion ;  he  worked  his  way  up  until  he  was 
given  a  place  in  the  firm.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  workers  in  the  new 
Berkeley  Temple  organization,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  its  great 
success. 

'76. — William  W.  Northend,  an  archi- 
tect of  much  promise,  of  the  firm  of 
Wheeler  &  Northend,  Salem,  died  Mar. 
2 2d,  after  a  short  illness. 

'79.  —  Daniel  S.  Knowlton,  Yale  '83, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Times,  has  been 
selected  to  be  the  private  secretary  of 
Collector  Warren  of  Boston.  He  is 
well  known  in  newspaper  circles,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Press  Club. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Brookline. 

'88.  —  Arthur  H.  Jameson  is  Head 
Chemist  of  the  celebrated  Linseed  Oil 
Co.,  South  Chicago,  111. 

'89. — O.  P.  Cartwright,  Yale  '93,  the 
famous  pole  vaulter,  has  an  article  on 
Pole  Vaulting  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
University  Magazine. 

'90.  —  George  R.  Noyes,  H.  U.  '94. 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Latin 
Play,  recently  produced  in  Cambridge. 
His  was  the  longest  part  of  any  of  the 
performers. 

'93.  —  R.  C.  Gilmore,  a  member  of 
last  year's  Mirror  Board,  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  Yale  News. 
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Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night.    By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

A  very  unusual  love  story,  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  thought  after  reading  this  novel,  the 
latest  literary  craze  of  the  day.  Not  the  most  powerful  work  of  fiction  that  has  appeared  in  re- 
cent years,  yet  there  is  a  freshness  in  its  style,  a  novelty  in  its  arrangement,  and  a  soundness 
and  pertinency  to  its  sentiments  that  makes  the  seasoning  of  its  plot  most  wholesome.  The 
author  likens  the  passing  of  ships  at  night  to  the  meeting  and  passing  away  of  friends.  Upon 
this  scheme  she  paints  a  fascinating  plot  with  the  most  delicate  coloring.  As  we  go  through 
life  we  form  friendships  seeming  to  have  lasting  associations  and  interests,  when,  as  the  lights  of 
passing  ships,  they  drift  irresistably  away  farther  and  farther,  till  they  sink  over  the  horizon  and 
are  lost.  The  author  preaches  the  great  lesson  of  the  Quaker  who  said  :  "  I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  life  but  once  :  if,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I  can  show  or  any  good  thing  I 
can  do  to  my  fellow  beings,  let  me  do  it  now;  let  me  not  defer  it  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again." 

Bernardine  Holme,  the  heroine,  is  not  an  unusual  girl.  Quick  sympathy,  a  heart  susceptible 
to  suffering,  be  the  ailing  mental  or  physical,  lie  beneath  outward  vivacity.  A  plucky,  ad- 
mirable girl,  and  in  the  words  of  one  to  whom  she  ministered,  a  "little  brick  "  He  who  is 
known  as  the  "disagreeable  man"  is  a  very  unusual  hero.  His  introduction  to  the  reader  is 
true  to  the  appellation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  guests  at  Petershof,  the  fashionable  winter  resort,  this 
man  seems  truly  uncongenial,  selfish,  and  a  bit  cranky,  absorbed  as  he  is  with  his  chemicals  and 
camera,  but  to  the  country  folk,  to  good  Frau  Steinhart,  and  to  the  wood  choppers  Robert  Allis- 
ton  is  welcomed  cordially.  To  them  this  outwardly  morose,  gruff  fellow  has  revealed  the  better 
qualities  that  lie  beneath  the  rough  edge  of  the  steel. 

Bernardine  and  this  man  gradually  come  into  each  other's  companionship  and  thoughts. 
He  tells  her  that  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  life  is  to  live  until  his  mother  dies ;  that  his  life  has  no 
other  attraction  for  him  than  that.  Bernardine,  touched  by  this  pitiful  condition  of  one  living 
merely  for  death,  tries  to  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  this  man's  life.  Cupid,  undaunted  by  this 
blunt  character  who  scorns  the  women  of  the  hotel,  and  who  has  known  not  love,  begins  to  weave 
his  net  for  them. 

A  secondary  plot,  one  very  true  to  nature,  is  here  introduced.  Mrs.  Reff old  brings  an  invalid 
husband  to  Petershof.  The  marriage  of  this  couple  is  unfortunate  for  the  wife  does  not  love  the 
husband  and  neglects  him  for  the  society  of  the  resort,  indulging  her  frivolous  nature.  Poor 
Reffold  feels  this  neglect  and  confides  it  to  Bernardine,  who  frequently  reads  to  him.  She 
cheers  his  failing  days  till  death  closes  his  sorrows.  He  called  her  his  "  little  brick,"  and  he 
taught  Bernardine  several  great  lessons  of  this  varied  world. 

When  Benardine  leaves  Petershof  to  return  to  the  musty  old  book  store  of  her  uncle  in 
London,  Robert  Alliston  knows  he  loves  her,  but  that  love  he  speaks  not.  Bernardine  cheers 
her  uncle,  making  his  life  happy,  and  she  often  thinks  of  the  "disagreeable  man."  Then  she 
reads  of  his  mother's  death  and  remembers  his  "  sacrifice." 

The  curtain  falls  on  a  sad  scene.  The  sweet  girl,  to  whom  we  are  all  won,  is  knocked  down 
by  a  wagon  in  a  crowded  street,  and  soon  the  brown  eyes  "  in  pathos  "  close  forever.  Alliston 
comes  the  day  after,  finding  the  little  book-shop  in  gloom.  So  these  two  souls,  who  have 
loved  each  other  so  patiently  on  earth,  are  destined  to  be  separated  for  yet  another  period  ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  the  two  ships  which  have  passed  and  disappeared  will  again  meet  near 
some  distant  shore.  "The  'disagreeable  man  '  went  back  to  the  mountains  to  live  his  life 
out  there,  and  to  build  his  bridge,  as  we  all  do,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  If  it 
break  down,  we  build  it  again." 

"  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the  darkness ; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one  another, 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and  a  silence." 

A.  C.  M. 
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5.  E.  [r\05ECEV  9  QOflP/lffY. 
FINE  SHOES. 

469  Washington  Street,  Boston,  /*\&ss. 


A  Large  Assortrp^ot  for  Your??  A\«0. 

Our  5prin?  5tyl«s  arc  Mow  Ready. 

Teoois,  Base  Ball  and  Bicyds  Goods  in  variety. 


Our  Calf,  "Russet  and  Patent  Leather  Lace  Boots  and 
Oxford  Ties  at  $4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00, 
are  very  Stylish  and  "Durable. 


DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  AT  PHILLIPS. 


ESTABLISHED  1816. 

BROOKS  BROS. 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  5t.,  Mew  York. 

CLOTHING  HND  SPECIALTIES  FOR 

FURNISHING  GOODS.  REHDY-WADE  SPRING  KND  SUMMER  1894. 

KND  TO  MEHSURE,  REHDY-WHDE. 
Riding  Jackets  of  Twe?<l,  Witt;  long  Trousers,  or  Breaches  sn<l  Laggings- 
Liner)  DucK  Tennis  Trousers,  white  or  Brown,  <liffer«nt  weights  &p4  qualities. 

"S»n4owi»"  Racing  Coats  &n<i  "Coverts"  with  either  SilK  or  Serge  Lining. 
Kr)icK«rbocl\«rs,  rrjade  up  plain  for  rough  country  wear  or  reinforced  with  Buchshin  for 
ri<Jing •    Scotch  Knit  StocKings  or  Devon  Leggings  to  rnatcb- 
Hea.vy  Cor«l  Riding  Waistcoats. 

In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  Order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suitings  in  all 
the  year  round  and  tropical  weights,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready  made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  those 
exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  found  in  lower  grades  of  garments. 

In  our  furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embraciug  about  every- 
thing in  that  line  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties.  In  this  derartment  we  have  added 
a  new  line  of  leather  and  wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  Dog  Canes  and  Golf  Sticks. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 

IX 
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THE  FRANKLIN  TYPE-WRITER. 


3^ 


HALF  AS   WAXY  PIECES  AS  AXY  OTHER  TYPE-BAR 

MACHINE. 

THE  lowest-priced  first-class  Typewriter  ever  made.  Has 
the  Standard  or  Universal  Key-Board.  Alignment  perfect 
and  permanent.  Makes  less  noise  than  any  other.  It  is  an 
unequalled  manifolder.  One  to  twenty  perfect  copies.  Prints 
eighty-one  characters.  Capitals,  Small  Letters,  etc.  The 
ribbon  feeds  automatically,  horizontally  across  the  type.  Type  prints  on  top  of  the  cylinder, 
hence  writing  always  in  sight  as  soon  as  written.  Touch  light,  positive,  even  and  elastic.  5-peed 
is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  In  short,  the  "FRANKLIN"  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  Standard  Writing  machine  made.  Avoiding  all  wooden  levers,  toggle  joints  and  rocking 
shaft  movements,  by  the  use  of  only  SEVEN  PARTS  and  a  direct  movement  it  produces  the 
same  results  as  the  complicated  and  delicate  mechanism  embraced  in  the  FOURTEEN  TO 
TWENTY  parts  of  the  common  type-bar  machine.  Send  for  circular  showing  type-bar  move- 
ment, specimens  of  work,  etc.,  to 

CUTTER=TOWER  COMPANY, 


Type-Writer  Department,  =  12A  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

X 


$75.00 
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he  Coil u  nib  la 

Standard  Bicycle 
of  the  World, 

graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a  little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a  source  of  , 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a  bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  sport. 


Boston,  New  York, 
icago,  Hartford, 


A  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  free 
at  any  Columbia  agency,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IN 

NEAT*,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  ET(. 

Cor.  Main  St.  and  Elm  Sq., 
Ao«lover,  /^&ss. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES, 

DEALER  IN 

Confectionery,  l<e  Cre*ro  *od  Cifirs, 

Tobacco,  Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
Street  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


ERWIH  C.  PIKE, 

PLUA\BER. 


DEALER  IN 

STOVES, 
TINWARE, 
WOODENWARE, 
GLASSWARE, 
LAMPS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


STORE  ON 
Park  Street,  Andover. 

L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

A\apuf&cturipg 

CONFECTIONER, 

Bernard's  Bloch, 

Main  Street,  Andover. 

s.  j-  wmw 

Fisb  wjd  Oyster?. 

p.  0.pue.,^9douer. 
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James  Wlarb,  Jr. 

PRODUCES 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  /Novelties  a  specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

Cor.  Franklin  and  Methuen  Sts.,  Lawrence. 


GEORGE  W.  WIGGIN, 

DINING  «  ROOM. 

Meal  Ticket. 

GOOD  POPt  TVENTY-OrtE  A\EAI-S.  54. 
5arr)ple  n)«»l  ticl\et. 


C.  IKfl.  Currier, 

DRUGGIST. 

Huyler's  Candy,  Photo  Supplies 
and  Toilet  Articles. 


379  Essex  St.,  Cau/rei^ee. 


Furniture 
Manufacturers 
and  Upholsterers. 

Washington  and  Elm  Sts., 
BOSTON. 

Factory  at  Ordered 
East  Cambridge*  Work  a  Specialty. 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries. 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 
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Stubents'  ©utfits. 
CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene 
Oil,  Blank  Books,  Canned  Goods,  Ink,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CH7VPMA/N,  P-ROPHI  ETOH- 
GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar^, 

Prescriptions  carefully  corr)poun<l«<l.  Ice 
CoN  So<l&  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juic«s. 


A"\air>  Street,  ^.o«lover,  A\&ss. 


M.  T.  WALSH, 

Dealer  ip 

Stoves  \r)i  R&Q$ts, 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and 
Sheet-iron  Ware. 


Essex  5tre*t,  Aodover,  A^ass. 

BROWN'S 

Hnoover  &  Boston  Sprees, 

Boston  Offices :  34  Court  Sq.(  37  Kingston  St. 

Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express.  Agent  for  Adams, 
United  States,  and  New  York  and  Boston  Dispatch  Express 
Companies.   Late  Express  from  Boston  at  (»  o'clock, 
Andover  Office,  Park  Street. 

B.  B.  TUTTL.E,  Proprietor. 

xt  u 


Dr.  I^ietyards 


J.  E.  SEARS, 

DEALER  IN 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  IRubbers. 


Repairing  Promptly  and 
Neatly  Done. 


MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 
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NOTMAN 

■frPHOTOGRHPHIC* 

COMPANY. 
3  par^  St.,  480  Boylstoi?  5^- 

Boston,  Mass. 
CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  '94. 

Make  a  specialty  of  all  fine  and  Artistic  Photographic  Work. 
Large  Sepia  Portraits,  exquisitely  finished  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Special  Rates  to  all  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Citizens  of  Andover  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize 
our  Studio.    Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  our  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
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Covert  Overcoats 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  SPRING  WEAR, 

$20.00,  $22.00  arjd  $25.00 

We  have  produced  these  elegant  garments  from  the  best  American  and  For- 
eign Covert  Overcoatings,  with  whole  backs,  in  the  loose  English  style,  strap  and 
plain  seams,  velvet  or  cloth  extra  wide  collars,  in  the  correct  and  approved  style 
tor  this  season's  wear,  in  a  large  variety  of  colors,  including  tan.  olive,  and  differ- 
ent shades  of  brown. 

We  have  made  them  up  in  our  own  splendidly  lighted  and  clean  work-rooms 
during  the  dull  season,  and  gentlemen  will  find  in  fit,  finish  and  fabric  the  equal 
of  garments  made  to  measure. 


A.  Shuman  &  Co., 


Gentlemen's  Outfitters 

BOSTON,  A\ASS. 


THE 


Mansion  House 


Elm  House  Stables. 


ON  THE  HILL 

Near  Phillips  Academy, 

AX DOr Eli,  Mass. 


W.  H.  higgins,  rnor. 


First-class  Livery  and  Boarding  Stable.  Ele- 
gant New  Brake  and  Tally-Ho  Coaches  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages 
furnished  for  all  occasions. 


Open  the  Year  Round. 

In  thf  Hummer  season  the  house  Uf  delightful. 
Durinff  cold  tveather  is  kept  warm  and  eom- 
f'ortahle  throughout/  irith  hot  iruter. 
Terms:  $12.50  to  $17.00p<r 
n  i  ek.    $'J .!><)  per  da ;/ . 


E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  .  Proprietor. 


ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 

DENTIST- 


OFFICE  HOI  ItS: 

8.30  to  1 2.80  a.  m.;  2  to  5.30  p.  m. 
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HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO., 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

(tar  Representative  will  visit  Andover  era-//  ta-o  weeks,  ami 
all  orders  with  which  you  may  favor  him  will 
be  given  oar  careful  attention. 

335  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

CLOTHING, 

AND  GENT'S 

Furnishing  Goods. 


All  che  Latest  Styles  in  Hats  and 
Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  done  at  reasona- 
ble Prices. 


J.  W.  Dean. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE. 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


Groceries ! 


Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 
Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety, 
Canned  Meats, 

Full  Line  of  Fine  Candies. 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 

ELM  SQUARE,         -        ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Table  Board. 


Commons  Dining  Hall, 
M  arlanil  House, 


83.00  Per  Week. 
S5.C0  Per  Week 


Wm,  Marland,  Prop. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street, 

AXIHU'Kli,  MASS. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

P    A    1  AU/DCNPC  9.  CfUl 

U.  A.  LAVYntNut  <k  oUN, 

PHOTOGRAPH  AND  VIEW 

PHOTOG  RAPHERS, 

NO.  181  ESSEX  STREET, 
LAWRENCE 

FERROTYPES  OF  ALL  5TYLES. 

Dr.  j.  A.  Leitch, 

axdoj  MASS. 

Office  Hours: 
Till  8.30  a.m.;  l  to  3  p.m.;  after  7  p.m. 

ALLEN  HINT0N\S 

niablall     1  III  1   1    Wl  I  W/ 

PHILADELPHIA 

Harlequin  lee  Cream. 

Catering  for  Parties  and  Spreads. 
Andover,  Mass. 

A.  E.  HUL^E,  DAD- 

DEMTI5T. 

Over  J.  H.  Chandlers  Store,  opp.  P.  0.,  Andover. 
Hours:  8  to  12,  1.30  to  5. 

This  space 

reserved  for  

W.  E.  RICE, 

195-197  Essex  St., 

Lawrence. 

U/all  papers, 
Blar;K  BooHs, 
....  at}d  Stationery. 

J.  H.  eHAMDLEK, 

DEALER  \ri 

Iperioc-icals,  paper  IRovels, 

Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Main  Street,    .    .    Andover,  Mass. 
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F.  ABRAHAM, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Cigars  and  Smokers'  Articles. 

Meerschaum  pipes  made  to  order  and  repaired.     Headquarters  For  Surbrug's  Golden 
Sceptre,  the  finest  mixture  for  the  pipe. 

25,  27,  29  Court  Street,    Boston,  Mass. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line.  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 

NATIONAL  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  VIA  WASHINGTON  TO  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS,  ANIi 
ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOVTHWEST.    TICKETS  AT  LOWEST  BATHS. 
FOB  FULL  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

A.  J.  sinnoNs,  N.  E.  P.  A., 

211  AVASHINGTON  STREET,         .         .         .         BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  E.  STRATTON  &  W.  P.  HOVEY, 

TEACHERS  OF 

j^anjo,   Guitar,  7VlancIolin. 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated  Luscomb  Banjos  and  Banjourines, 
Washburn  Guitars  anil  Mandolins.    Andover  Tuesdays. 
Write  and  we  will  call  upon  you. 

Office  and  Salesroom,  P.  O.  Block,  Lowell. 

THE  SCHUMACHER  GYMNASIUM  COMPANY, 

103  to  121  UL/est  5tat<?  St.,  pkror?,  Ohio. 

MANVFACTUREItS  OF 

UNIVERSAL  •  GYMNASTIC  •  APPARATUS. 

THE  LHRGEST  OUTFITTERS  OF  GYMNSS1UMS  IN  THE 
COUNTRY.    SEND  FOR  CHTKLOGUE. 
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F.  A.  CORBIN. 

Importing  Tailor, 

1000  Cb&pel  street, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


J.  C.  IMEflELO. 


Tailor  «  Outfitter 


Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando 
ver  every  two  weeks  showing 
samples  of  the  latest 
styles. 

21 

BEACON  5T.,  B05T0N 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  CO. 

337  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

Violins,  Banjoa,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


Edmund  A.  Percival 

Fine  Tailoring  and  Sporting  Suits  a  Specialty. 


RETURN  TO 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 


BROOKS  ADAMS,        RUSSELL  GRAY,        FRANCIS  W.  LEE, 


J.  L.  THORNDIKE,  J.  M.  FORBES, 
J.  M.  SEARS,  D.  BURNHAM, 

H.  CABOT  LODGE,      H.  P.  QUINCY, 
H.  W.  SWIFT,  J.  S.  ALLEN, 

E.  G.  GARDNER. 


ARTHUR  ROTCH, 
W.  F.  WARTON, 
H.  S.  BUNNEWELL, 
F.  B.  FAY, 


FINE  GOODS, 
EXCELLENT  WORK, 
FAIR  PRICES. 


AGENT  FOR 
SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY,  LOWELL. 
REPAIRING  DONE. 


Dol.  3. 


mo.  7. 


fcbtlUps  Bnoover 

/IIMrrot. 


H  literary  flDaga3lne  fl>ubll0beo  bp  tbe  Stuoents  of 
lpbtlUps  Hcabemp, 


JUNE,  1894. 


CONTENTS. 

Lotowana,  Tredwell  G.  Hopkins,  ..... 
The  Spanish  Coin,  Edward  F.  Hinkle, 

The  Hyacinth,  (Poem),  Ckiko,  

Success  of  Greece  against  Persia,  Orrin  Melville  Clark, 
The  Temptation  of  Gold,  Arthur  C.  Mack, 

To   ,  (Poem),  E.,  '94,  

L'  Inconnu,  E.  Evette  Pilkins,  

Pereunt  et  Imputantur,  William  M'Clinlock  Gardner, 

Night,  (Poem),  Sequel  Pen  

Swede  Pete's  Death,  Masque,  ..... 
The  Story  of  a  Photograph,  Incog,  .... 
American  Holidays,  Lebbeus  Harding  Rogers, 
The  Harvard-Andover  Club,  Alfred  Johnson  '90. 


Editorials, 
The  Month, 
Clippings, 


292 

295 
297 


Mirage, 

Ivy, 

Books, 


259 
262 

264 

266 

269 

273 
274 
276 
278 
279 
282 
287 
290 
298 
302 
3°3 


Hnfcover,  flfeass. 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

AVaoufacturiog  Retailor?. 


IDtQb  (Sra&e  Glotbtng, 

FROA\  BOTH 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS.  ALSO  ADVANCE 
STYLES  IN  TROUSERS,  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS. 
FULL  DRESS  SUITS  CONSTANTLY 
ON  HAND. 


395  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HIGHEST  GRADE 

MACKINTOSHES. 


Largest  dealers  in  Mackintoshes  in  the  United 
States,  Prices,  $5  to  $30.  Fine  Black  Coat, 
Tailor  Made,  $10  and  $15.  Latest  style 
Box  Coat,  $18.  Rubber  Goods 
of  Every  Description. 


METROPOLITAN  RUBBER  CO., 

CLEVE  &  KRIM,      49  SUMMER  ST.,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  10  PER  CENT.  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
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New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 


NORWICH  LINE. 

The  RELIABLE  INSIDK  EOUTE  BETWEEN 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Solid  Vestibuled 

Steamboat  Express  Train  leaves  Boston,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  7.05  p.m.,  connecting  at  New  London 
with  the  elegant  Steamers  of  the  line;  due  New 
York,  Pier  4U  North  River,  7  a  m.,  making  close 
connections  with  trains  for  all  points  South  and 
West. 

RETURN  SERVICE. 

Steamer  leaves  New  York,  Pier  40  North  River, 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  5  30  p.m.,  connecting  at 
New  London  with  Steamboat  Express,  due  iu  Bos- 
ton at  U.00  a  m. 

By  this  line  you  can  leave  New  York  later  than 
by  any  other,  and  is  the  shortest  water  route  be- 
tween the  two  cities;  avoiding  point  Judith  and 
the  open  sea. 


The  "White  Train" 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK, 

IN  SIX  HOURS, 

Via  New  York  &  New  England 
Railroad 

and  Air  Line  Route  which  is  23  miles  shorter  than 
any  other. 

Leaving  either  city  at  3  p.m.,  daily,  due  at  Termi- 
ni 9  00  p.m;  this  train  carries  through  Bailor  Cars, 
Royal  Buffet  Smoker  and  C  oaches;  Dining  Car  be- 
tween Boston  and  Williamantic.  Fare,  $5  in  coach; 
$1  extra  if  a  chair  in  Parlor  Car  is  desired.  Un- 
limited capacity  on  this  train  for  carrying  passen- 
gers. The  cars  are  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas  and  heat- 
ed by  steam.  No  extra  charge  for  this  unsurpassed 
service. 


For  tickets,  reservation  in  Parlor  Car,  and  state-rooms  on  Steamers,  apply  to 

L.  H.  BEAVER,  Ticket  Agent.)     DflOTflM     I  M-  E'  HEKVEY,  Ticket  Agent, 
323  Washington  Street.        |     DUO  I  UN.    I       Depot  foot  of  Summer  St. 

ii.  P.  Randolph,  Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.      W.  R.  Babcock,  Gen'l  Pas.  Agent. 


Fall  River  Line  to  New  York. 

Steamers  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth  and  Providence  in  Commission. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Train  leaves  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station  at  (i  p.  J>».  week- 
days, and  7  J>.  M*  Sundays,  connecting  with  steamer  atFall  River  in  So  minutes.  A  Fine 
Orchestra  on  each  steamer.  Baggage  checked  from  hotel  or  residence  in  Boston  to  destination. 
S   ORE  LINE,  ALL  RAIL,  TO  NEW  YORK. 

9  A.  M.  COLONIAL  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Boston  to  Washington,  without  change. 
Buffet  Smoker,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  and  Day  Coaches. 

10.00  A.  M.  "BAY  STATE  EXPRESS."  Limited  service.  5-hour  train.  Composed  en- 
tirely of  Parlor  Cars. 

10.03  A.  11.  DAY  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Mail,  Drawing-Room  and  Buffet  Cars, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

1.00  P.  M.  AFTERNOON  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches  and  Drawing-Room  Cars,  Boston, 
to  New  York. 

3  P.  M.  SHORE  LINE  EXPRESS.    Parlor  Cars  and  Parlor  Smoking  Car,  Boston  to  New 

York  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
5  P.  M.  "GILT-EDGE"  EXPRESS.  Through  Coaches,  Parlor,  Smoking  and  Drawing-Room 

Cars  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Dining  Car  Boston  to  New  London. 
12  NIGHT,  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS.    Through  Cars,  Sleeping,  Stateroom  -  Sleeping  and 

Mail  Cars,  Boston  to  New  York. 
Jt^^Tickets,  Drawing-Room  Car  Seats,  and  Sleeping  Car  Berths  secured  at  3  OLD  STATE 

HOUSE,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STS.,  BOSTON. 
J.  R.  KENDRICK,  3rd  Vice-Pres.  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

CEO.  L.  CONNOR,  Pass'r  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Agent,  3  Old  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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i  WHEN  YOU  GET  UP  IN  THE  MORNING 

What  do  you  put  your  feet  on? 

i   A  RUC? 

A  MATTING? 
A  CARPET? 

We  sell  these  goods  to  others,  why  not  to  you  ? 
Ours  are  the  best  that  are  made,  and  the  prices 
are  the  very  lowest  that  you'll  find  anywhere. 
Brussels,  Tapestries,  Velvets,  Ingrains.  Best 
qualities  of  each.  Newest  styles  in  stock  every 
season.    We  want  your  trade. 

A.  VV .  STEARNS  &  COMPANY 
ESSEX  AND  COMMON  STS.,    -:-    LAWRENCE,  MASS 


1 


f+fif +t+ 


MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Artists'  Materials 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing-, 
Oil  and  Water  Color 
Painting. 


ARCHITECTS'  AND  ENGINEERS' 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 


l'ictiwe  Framing  a  Specialty. 


LINEN^p 

COLLARS 

 "AND-  


CUFFS 

ALWAYS  GIVE 
SATISFACTION 

■:  THE  BEST  MADE 


FROST  &  ADAMS, 

Importers,    37  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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Slayer,  /T\<;f(eil  9  J-tod^ips, 

47  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALWAYS   HAVE  THE 

NEWEST  AND  BEST  STYLES  OF  SHOES 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Prices  Moderate.  Liberal  Discount  to  Students  and  Teachers. 
THAYER,  McNBIL  &  HODGKINS, 


47  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 


SHIRTMAKERS 

Donald  McDonald. 

DeBUSSY, 

AGENT, 

MANWARING 

STAINED 

&  COMPANY, 

GLASS, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

WORKS. 

OUTFITTERS 

400  NORTHAMPTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
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Zbc  Hnbover  press, 

[printing  ano  Engraving, 
•a-?-  ••••••  #• 

Zbc  Hnbover  townsman, 

IRcws  ano  Hovcrtteing. 
#••••••••••1^ 

XTbe  Hnbover  Bookstore, 

Boofts  ano  Stationery. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies  and  Artists'  Materials, 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  GO. 

84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 


Diamonds,  Watches, 

BADGES  AND  HEDALS. 

Wo  make  n  specialty  of  Radges,  Medal*,  Yacht 
Club  Flags  and  Pins  of  aU  descriptions. 
Bend  for  estimates  and  designs. 
Old  Gold  and  Silver  bought 
and  exchanged. 

C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

No.  474  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


GEORGE  P.  RAYMOND. 

Theatrical  Costumer. 

4  Pemberton  Square, 
BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED  1870. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD 

OPTICIAN. 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

323  and  325  Washington  St., 

Opposite  Old  South  Church, 

BOSTON. 


Branch,  No.  454  Boylston  Street,  Y.M.C.A.  Buildin 


Oculists'  Orders  a  specialty. 

Jl^f^To  avoid  mistakes,  kindly  notice  on 
Washington  Street  Store  is  opposite  the  Old 
South  Church. 


I^0Blf(S0)fS. 

Chocolates, 
Fresh  Candies,  . 
and  Bon-Bons. 


Delicious  Ice  Cream  Soda  with  PureCrushed 
Fruits.   We  make  all  our  fine  Caramels, 
Bon-Bons  and  Chocolates. 


273  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 

5  Central  St.,  Lowell. 


Made  for  Gentlemen  only.    In  Sizes  and  1  lalf-Sizes  from  2  to  10.  In  Widths  from  1  to  7.  Calf, 
Kid,  Kangaroo,  Patent  Leather,  Goat  and  Ooze  Calf,  (in  fancy  colors)  at  all  our 

Crawford  Shoe  Stores. 

BOSTON  STORES : 

>ir>  Washington  St.:  fill  Washington  St.;  22  «>t<l   >4  Park  St,.;  182 
Boylston  St.:  Under  t  .  S.  Hotel;  4.',  <;,-<■<  i>  St. 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  CO.,  CORPORATION,  Maker. 

gCjT'Members  of  t»e  Graduating  Class  who  go  to  Yale,  will  find  a  full  line  of  our  shoes  at  Our 
New  Haven  Store,  808  CHAPEL  STREET. 
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WHY  NOT 
PLAY 

LAWN 
TENNIS 


SEND  FOR  WRIGHT&DITSONS 

ILLUSTRATED  TENNIS  CATALOGUE 
BOSTON  MASS. 


LEADING  DEALERS 

IN  ALL.  KINDS  OF 

ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON, 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston,  3Iass. 


Millar  and  Weltch 


Successors  to  W.  K.  Millar  &  Go. 


OPTICIANS. 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

EYE  GLASSES. 

Spectacles,   Opera  Glasses,  Field 
Glasses,  and  First-Class  Optical 
Goods  of  all  kinds.  Opthal- 
niie  Surgeons'  Orders, 
a  specialty. 


38  WEST  STREET,  BOSTON. 


■f*    Stadtmiller  ^  Sons 


TAILORS. 


503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE 


Philips  Apdover  /Airror. 

Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 

CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

A.  B.  Emery,  '94  ;         A.  J.  McCluke,  '94  ;         P.  R.  Porter,  '94 ; 
H.  P.  Sanders,  '95  ;  H.  P.  Bale,  '95  ;  F.  B.  Gkeenhalge,  '94  ; 
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Xotowana. 

~JK  S  we  sat  chatting  around  the  camp-fire  the  lights  of  a  distant  hotel 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  mountains.  I  had  not  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  conversation,  and  fell  into  a  reverie  over  the  beautiful  scene. 
In  the  foreground  was  the  camp-fire,  burning  fitfully,  and  when  the  breeze 
sighed  by,  flaring  up  in  sudden  brilliancy,  it  revealed  the  faces  of  my  com- 
panions. Back  of  them  the  tents  were  half-visible  in  the  gloom,  while 
the  woods  furnished  a  dark  background.  Above  these  shone  the  moon, 
calm,  majestic,  flooding  the  hills  with  light.  Farther  off  were  the  moun- 
tains on  which  the  hotel  lights  gleamed  like  distant  fire-flies. 

One  of  my  companions,  noticing  my  silence,  inquired  the  cause.  The 
beauties  of  the  scene  did  not  appeal  to  him,  so  he  only  remarked  on  the 
hotel.  "It's  funny,"  he  said,  "but  that  spot  where  the  hotel  stands  has 
its  legend,  as  have  most  of  the  places  about  here. 

"  On  that  cliff  where  the  hotel  stands  an  Indian  chief  once  pitched 
his  tepee.    He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dutch,  who  then  owned 
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this  river  valley,  and  obtained  considerable  income  by  trading  with  the 
settlers  at  Kaatskill.  Among  these  was  one  Norsereddin,  a  half-breed  and 
a  thorough  villain.  He  had  often  been  to  Shandaken's  lodge  to  trade  for 
felts  and  had  seen  the  chief's  beautiful  daughter,  Lotowana.  Among  his 
other  qualities  Norsereddin  considered  himself  a  great  gallant,  and  so  one 
night  when  half  drunk  in  the  Kaatskill  tavern  he  laid  a  wager  with  a 
Dutchman  that  he  would  win  Lotowana  for  his  wife  within  a  year.  Every- 
one laughed  at  him  for  this,  since  Lotowana  was  already  betrothed  to  a 
young  Mohawk  brave.  Norsereddin  grew  angry,  threw  his  beer-mug  at 
a  Dutchman,  and  was  ejected  from  the  tavern. 

"  When  he  awoke  next  morning  in  the  gutter  he  found  himself  in  a 
bad  predicament.  However,  he  at  once  set  out  for  the  mountains  to  woo 
Lotowana.  He  was  kindly  received  and  remained  several  weeks  a  guest 
of  Shandaken.  But  when  he  commenced  to  make  love  to  Lotowana,  the 
chief  bade  him  leave  the  place.  The  half-breed  lost  his  temper  and  rashly 
knocked  down  the  old  sagamore.  Then  he  fled.  The  Indians  pursued, 
and  he  was  brought  ignominously  back  to  the  mountains.  Many  wished 
to  kill  him,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  a  sound  flogging. 

"  When  Norsereddin  returned  to  Kaatskill  he  was  obliged  to  pay  his 
bet,  this  leaving  him  nearly  penniless.  He  now  lived  only  for  revenge. 
He  brooded  over  his  imaginary  wrongs  till  he  was  capable  of  murder.  At 
last  he  invented  a  diabolical  scheme.  On  the  end  of  a  strong  string  he 
fixed  a  point  saturated  with  poison.  He  secured  this  within  a  box,  fasten- 
ing the  lid  with  a  catch.  When  the  cover  was  removed,  the  spring  flew 
up  and  buried  the  point  in  the  person  who  held  the  box.  When  all  was 
ready  Norsereddin  set  out  for  the  mountains. 

"  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Lotowana  with  her 
Mohawk  lover.  Everyone  was  happy,  and  in  the  general  good  feeling 
Norsereddin  was  made  welcome.  In  a  short  time  he  approached  Shan- 
daken. 

"  '  Chief, '  he  murmured,  '  I  crave  pardon  for  my  former  wickedness. 
Forgive  me,  and  as  a  token  of  my  repentance  present  this  little  gift  to 
your  daughter  for  a  wedding  present.  I  can  not  do  it  myself,  as  my  grief 
at  her  loss  is  still  too  great.' 


LOTOWANA. 


" '  I  will  do  as  you  ask,'  Shandaken  answered. 

"  Then,  in  the  confusion,  the  half-breed  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away.  When  safe  from  view  he  applied  the  spurs  and  flew  over  the  road 
toward  the  settlement. 

"  Meanwhile  Shandaken  sought  out  his  daughter  and  begged  her  in 
her  happiness  to  forgive  the  poor  wretch. 

" '  Father,'  replied  the  maiden,  '  I  loathe  him,  but  at  your  request  I 
will  forget  my  hate.    Let  us  see  what  he  has  given  me.' 

"  So,  Pandora-like,  she  opened  the  fatal  box  and  was  stung  to  death. 
In  the  strong  arms  of  her  father  she  breathed  out  her  life,  with  a  message 
of  love  to  her  husband.  Never  a  word  did  Shandaken  utter.  He  brought 
the  husband  to  the  spot  and  briefly  told  him  all.  The  Mohawk  was  for  a 
moment  completely  crushed,  and  bent  over  Lotowana's  form,  bathing  her 
face  with  his  tears.  Suddenly,  Shandaken  touched  him  on  the  shoulder ; 
near  by  were  ten  braves  on  horse-back.    '  Be  a  man,'  whispered  the  father. 

"  In  a  moment  the  party  are  tearing  over  the  mountain  trail  in  pur- 
suit of  the  murderer.  On,  on,  they  speed,  until,  after  several  hours,  a  rider 
appears  in  the  distance.  They  come  nearer  and  nearer ;  they  recognize 
their  victim.  He  also  sees  his  danger  and  spurs  on  his  horse.  Suddenly, 
with  a  horrible  oath,  he  reels  and  falls  ;  the  saddle  girths  have  burst. 
They  are  on  him  in  a  moment. 

"  That  night  Lotowana  was  revenged.  For  a  time  the  fire  consumed 
the  half-breed  at  the  stake.  At  last,  all  was  over.  His  ashes  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  but  Lotowana  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  mountain's  bosom. 

"  Never  again  did  the  aged  chief,  Shandaken,  care  to  visit  a  spot  so 
fraught  with  sorrowful  memories  for  him,  and,  together  with  his  tribe,  he 
disappeared  forever." 

Tredivell  G.  Hopkins. 
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Zhe  Spanteb  Coin. 

^^NE  evening  Soniat  and  I  were  seated  by  a  cheery,  crackling  open 
fire  discussing  our  pipes.  Soniat  was  playing  with  a  coin.  It  looked 
rather  curious,  and  when  I  examined  it  I  found  that  it  bore  the  head  of 
Carolus  III.  of  Spain  and  the  date  1782. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiring  look,  my  friend  began  :  "  I  had  camped  for 
the  night  on  a  small  point  of  land  covered  with  pine  trees  which  ran  out 
into  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  in  which  Fred  and  I  had  been 
fishing  for  several  days. 

"Supper  was  over,  and  we  were  enjoying  a  smoke  before  turning  in. 
I  was  seated  with  my  chin  in  my  hands,  dreamily  puffing  my  pipe,  when 
suddenly  the  rotten  log  which  formed  my  seat  gave  way  and  landed 
me  on  my  back.  '  Yah  !  yah  !  yah  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! '  laughed  Fred.  '  Dat 
des  remind  me  ob  de  time  when  ma  ole  pa  done  dat  bery  same  fing.  Hit 
was  right  smack  on  dis  bery  same  point  too,  an'  we'l  pass  de  williage  wha 
he  libbed  on  de  way  back  t'  Pass  Christian.'  And  then  without  waiting 
for  encouragement  he  continued  :  '  Ma  ole  pa  was  a  bery  ole  man  when 
he  died.  Mos  ninety  year  ole,  I  speck.  Des  fo  Gubriel  done  call  um  he 
ses  t'  me,  "  Fred,"  ses  he,  "  I  got  sumfin  mighty  'ticlar  t'  say  t'  you. 

"  When  I  was  a  leetle  pickaninny  bout  fibeteen  year  ole,  I  wus  sittin 
on  de  warf  one  day  doin  nufhn,  when  I  done  seed  a  wessel  sailin  by.  She 
was  long  and  black  and  low  in  de  water,  an  hed  big  lily  white  sails. 

"  Fo  I  knowed  hit  de  hull  town  was  yellin  an  screechin  and  runnin 
fur  de  woods  wid  all  de  walubles  dey  could  lay  der  hans  on. 

"  I  squawled  out,  '  What  de  mattah  ? '  Somebody  squawl  back,  '  De 
pierates  am  a  comin  !  de  pierates  am  a  comin  ! '  Well,  sah,  you  kin  des 
spec  I  scratched  gravel  when  I  hear  dat  fo  de  pierates  done  kicked  up  so 
much  debilment  when  dey  came  t'  a  town  dat  we  wus  all  skeered  on  um. 

"  Blimbye  I  got  sorter  curisome  an  kropt  back  towd  de  sho  t'  see 
what  kine  men  de  pierates  wus  anyhow.  .  .  Hit  wus  purty  nigh  dark, 
but  I  could  see  by  de  lights  dat  de  wessel  had  stopped  bout  mile  furder 
down  and  bout  half  mile  out  from  Pine  Tree  Point.  I  meandered  down 
dat-a-way,  and  blimbye  I  hear  de  sound  ob  a  boat,  an  I  hear  a  man  say, 
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'  Pull  fo  de  point.'  I  kropt  back  fro  de  trees  twell  I  got  t'  de  point,  an 
den  lay  down  hine  a  tree  an  wegarded  urn.  .  .  .  When  de  boat  touch 
de  beach  fo  men  jump  out  an  hauled  her  up  on  de  san,  and  den  tuck  holt 
an  lif  out  a  big  box  wid  iron  bands  roun  hit  an  big  hanles.  Dey  all  tuck 
holt  and  lugged  hit  inta  de  woods.  Den  dey  gun  t'  mark  an  measure  fum 
an  ole  cedar  tree  an  a  big  rock.  Dey  make  some  marks  on  de  groun  an 
chop  a  cross  on  de  tree  an  on  de  rock.  Den  dey  dig  a  hole,  but  fo  dey 
put  de  box  in  dey  make  some  marks  on  a  paper  and  put  hit  in  de  box. 
When  dey  open  de  box  dey  holt  up  de  lanterns,  an  Lord  a  massey !  I  swar 
t'  goodness,  it  wus  des  plumb  full  ob  gole  an  silber.  .  .  When  I  saw 
all  de  money  I  done  got  so  hoxcited  dat  I  riz  up  to  see  bettar,  an  de  ole 
log  dat  I  wus  leanin  on  done  gib  way,  an  —  dar  I  wus,  right  spang  fo  der 
eyes.  I  scrambled  t'  my  feet  fo  you  kuld  say  persimmons,  and  put  out  so 
fas  dat  I  mos  got  ma  toes  tangled  up  wid  ma  back  har.  De  pierates 
grabbed  de  lanterns  and  run  arter  me  kussin  an  swarin.  One  on  urn 
banged  a  pistol  at  me,  but  des  den  I  tangled  ma  foot  an  descended  plumb 
in  a  bayou.  I  gave  a  groan  when  I  fell,  fo  I  fought  I  wus  a  gone  nigger 
sho,  but  when  I  struck  de  water  I  doved  and  an  swum  as  far  as  I  could, 
an  den  I  come  up  under  de  grass  on  t'  errer  side  ob  de  bayou.    I  hear 

one  ob  de  men  swar  and  say,  'I  guess  I  kilt  de  d          nigger  dat  time.' 

Dey  helt  up  der  lanterns  and  look  and  listen  fur  leetle  while,  an  den  dey 
went  back  t'  de  money. 

"  I  stayed  dar  fur  some  long  time,  cos  I  was  so  trepidatious  dat  dey'd 
come  back  ;  but  arter  while  I  sneaked  out'n  de  water  an  lit  out  for  home. 
I  was  so  skeered  dat  I  didn't  say  nuffin  t'  de  folks,  but  I  marked  de  place 
whar  de  box  was,  an  a  few  years  arter  I  went  out  one  dark  night  t'  dig  hit 
up.  Time  I  got  dere  I  was  tremblin  like  a  man  wid  de  ager,  and  when 
one  des  yere  screech  owls  giv  a  yell  I  lept  bout  ten  feet.  I  gun  t'  dig,  an 
I  digged  an  digged  twel  I  wus  persweatin  like  a  hos,  bu  I  didn't  seem  to 
get  bery  far  down.  Blimbye  I  look  up,  an  good  Lord  !  —  de  has  des  fairly 
riz  ofen  ma  head  —  dar  on  de  side  ob  de  hole  wus  a  great  big  hen  wid 
free  leetle  chicks  dat  scratched  de  dirt  back  in  de  hole  as  fas  as  I  digged 
it  out.  .  .  .  Well,  sari  I  mos  genally  would  a  grabbed  de  chicken > 
but  I  didn't  dat  time.    I  des  flewed  fur  home.    I  run  so  fas  dat  ma  insides 
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wus  all  down  in  ma  pants  pockets  when  I  got  dere.  .  .  .  Paps,  Fred," 
ses  he,  "you  kin  get  some  a  des  yere  antiquitaries  what  spends  der  winters 
at  Pass  Christian  t'  help  you  git  hit  out ;  but  fo  de  Lord's  sake,  chile,  go 
in  de  day  time  !  " 

"  'Den  he  gabe  me  de  indications  whar  t'  dig,  and  de  nex  mornin  he 
wus  vvid  de  angels.  .  .  .  Arter  some  long  time  I  got  two  men  from 
N'Orleans,  an  we  dug  up  de  box,  and  sho  nuf,  dar  was  de  money,  but  hit 
wus  all  so  ole  dat  de  men  say  hit  wus  not  worf  much.  Howsomeber,  dey 
gub  me  twenty-fibe  dollars  fur  de  box,  an  I  let  um  take  hit. 

'"To-morrer  I'll  show  you  de  hole  whar  we  digged  hit  up,  and  the 
bayou  whar  ma  pa  descended.' 

"  On  my  return  to  New  Orleans  I  hunted  up  the  men  who  had 
bought  the  coins  from  Fred  and  purchased  this  one.  They  told  the  same 
story  that  Fred  had  told." 

I  took  another  look  at  the  coin,  and  then  went  to  bed  to  dream  of 
pirates  with  feathers  and  chickens  with  big  pistols,  that  were  trying  to 
put  me  into  a  big  chest  full  of  gold  and  silver  water. 

Edzvard  F.  Hinkle. 
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H\k  Ib^acintb. 

Hyacinthus  was  the  fairest 

Of  the  youths  of  Sparta's  host ; 
Dear  he  was  to  gods  and  mortals, 

But  Apollo  loved  him  most. 

At  Apollo's  feast,  the  discus 

By  his  arm  was  farthest  thrown, 
And  the  great  god  condescended 

To  contend  with  him  alone. 

Yes,  Apollo  seized  the  discus, 

Hurled  it  with  his  godly  might, 
Little  thinking,  as  he  watched  it, 

That  't  would  swerve  to  left  or  right. 

But  the  wind-god,  seeking  vengeance, 

Forced  the  discus  from  its  path,  • 
Hurled  it  straight  at  Hyacinthus, 

Struck  him  in  his  vengeful  wrath. 

Then  Apollo's  grief  was  bitter, 

For  from  Hyacinthus'  head 
Gushed  the  crimson  streams  in  fountains, 

And  the  god's  loved  one  was  dead. 

Then,  to  show  his  bitter  sorrow, 

From  the  blood  he  caused  to  grow 
Flowers  with  dark  and  gloomy  petals, 

Symbols  of  the  deepest  woe. 

Thus  the  youth  became  immortal, 

For  we  think  of  his  sad  fame 
Fver  when  we  pluck  the  blossoms 

Which  still  bear  his  ill-starred  name. 

Chiko. 
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£be  historical  flftcaning  of  tbe  Success  of  (Srcccc  aoainst 

Persia. 

(First  Means  Prize.) 

JN  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  there  flourished  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  a  civilization  which  rivalled  that  of  the  Nile. 
One  after  another  the  Chaldaean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Babylonian  em- 
pires rose  to  power  and  influence,  only  to  yield  in  turn  to  the  sway  of 
another  whenever  the  genius  that  held  them  together  was  removed  by 
disease  or  the  chance  of  war. 

These  ancient  nations  cultivated  art,  science,  and  literature  ;  they 
had  libraries,  palaces,  and  temples.  On  the  ruins  of  these  empires,  and 
that  of  Lydia,  sprang  up  the  great  world  empire  of  the  Persian.  They 
understood  the  arts  of  war  thoroughly,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Darius 
extended  their  territory  until  it  included  India  on  the  east,  and  Macedonia 
and  the  cities  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  west,  and  numbered  among  its 
subjects  hundreds  of  different  tribes.  This  vast  empire  was  held  together 
by  the  genius  of  one  man,  who  ruled  as  a  despot,  with  power  of  life  and 
death  ;  who  carried  on  his  wars  not  with  the  aid  of  devoted  subjects,  but 
with  soldiers  collected  from  every  part  of  his  dominion,  and  urged  to 
battle  by  the  lash. 

How  different  were  the  Greeks  !  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
sections  of  Greece  spoke  the  same  language  and  worshipped  the  same 
gods.  So  evident  was  their  superiority  that  they  called  all  other  nations 
barbarians.  Their  country,  divided  by  the  arms  of  the  sea,  and  by  its 
mountain  ranges,  into  many  separate  districts,  was  a  natural  cradle  of 
liberty.  A  love  of  freedom  was  fostered  amongst  the  people,  while  its 
wonderful  scenery  developed  all  the  poetry  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in- 
herent in  their  sensitive  natures.  Everything  with  which  they  came  into 
contact  was  transfigured  in  poetry ;  every  rocky  cave,  every  sparkling 
river,  every  waving  forest  had  its  nymphs  and  its  divinities.  The  vine- 
clad  sides  of  Parnassus  sheltered  the  heavenly  muses,  while  from  the  lofty 
summit  of  Olympus  the  gods  themselves  looked  down  upon  their  achieve- 
ments. 
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Such  was  the  race  which  in  their  love  of  freedom  had  dared  to  give 
aid  to  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Asia  Minor.  By  this  act  they  bearded 
the  dreaded  Persian  in  his  den,  and  to  his  haughty  demand  for  satisfac- 
tion they  returned  a  worthy  answer  by  hurling  his  messengers  into  a  well, 
bidding  them  take  earth  and  water  thence.  Filled  withx rage,  the  Persian 
despot  swore  to  be  revenged  ;  the  puny  land  which  had  dared  refuse  his 
demands,  and  hurl  back  a  defiance,  should  feel  his  power.  Accordingly, 
after  years  of  preparation,  thousands  of  troops  gathered  from  every  nation 
in  the  East,  moved  on  like  some  resistless  avalanche  towards  Greece. 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Marathon  :  a  hundred  thousand  Persians, 
ten  thousand  Greeks  !  The  semi-barbarism  of  the  East  contended  with 
the  learning  and  civilization  of  the  West  !  Despotism  with  democracy  ! 
Slavery  with  freedom  !  It  was  a  war  waged  on  one  side  for  conquest  and 
revenge,  on  the  other  for  those  rights  and  possessions  most  dear  to  man, 
liberty,  home,  and  country. 

The  Greeks  were  victorious.  In  rapid  succession  they  met  again  at 
Salamis  and  Platea.  The  Greeks  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  land 
they  loved.  The  mighty  Persian  host  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont, 
shattered  and  defeated,  leaving  the  Greeks  to  perfect  their  civilization  and 
extend  its  influence  to  future  generations. 

Their  victories  meant  that  all  ages  should  enjoy  the  results  of  their 
splendid  genius  ;  that  for  us  their  poets  should  sing,  the  sculptors  carve 
the  snowy  marble,  their  statesmen  pass  laws  which  should  be  handed  on 
to  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to  the  world. 

The  result  of  the  conflict  was  at  once  the  death  knell  of  Persian 
power,  and  the  signal  for  the  Greeks  to  go  out  with  their  love  of  progress 
and  individual  liberty,  and  give  light  to  the  human  race.  Above  all,  it 
meant  that  we  should  receive  as  our  heritage  the  home  of  the  Greek; 
rather  than  the  harem  of  the  Persian. 

The  Greeks  have  fulfilled  their  destiny  and  passed  away.  The  tall 
grass  waves  in  the  breezes  which  sigh  about  their  honored  dust.  Rank 
weeds  grow  on  the  fields  which  were  the  scenes  of  their  glory,  but  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  lives  on  forever.  They  fought  not  for  gain  or  con- 
quest, nor  for  the  empty  prize  of  glory,  but  for  a  principle  they  poured 
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out  their  blood  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  and  their  heroism  will 
appeal  to  all  ages,  and  beckon  future  generations  to  nobler  deeds. 

What  wonder  that  the  Greeks  were  victorious  at  Marathon  ?  Did 
they  not  stand  on  ground  made  holy  by  their  fathers'  dust  ?  Did  not  the 
nymphs  of  mountain,  stream,  and  sea  whisper  encouragement  in  every 
rustling  breeze  ?  What  wonder  that  they  showed  at  Thermopylae  how 
bravely  men  can  die  for  freedom  ?  Did  not  the  Gods,  themselves,  from 
high  Olympus  smile  with  approval  on  their  favorite  sons  ?  And  as  the 
dark  cloud  of  Persian  slavery  and  invasion  rolled  away  from  Greece,  still 
free,  did  they  not  hear  the  heaven-born  muses  raise  their  voices  in  a  death- 
less strain  ? 

"  But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Death's  voice  speaks  like  a  trumpet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be." 

Orri?i  Melville  Clark. 
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Zbc  temptation  of  (Solo. 

BIG  engine  was  standing  on  the  siding ;  a  group  of  loungers  were 
talking  in  low  tones,  and  water  was  dripping  from  the  big  tank- 
Only  these  sounds,  with  the  hissing  of  the  engine,  broke  the  quietude  of 
the  scene. 

The  east-bound  overland  express  changes  engines  at  that  small  town. 
That  particular  evening  Southern  Pacific  locomotive  No.  439,  in  charge  of 
engineer  Thomas  Elliott,  was  to  pilot  the  heavy  train  down  the  valleys  to 
the  distant  plains.  A  slender  girl  stood  beside  the  engine,  talking  to  the 
big  fellow  in  the  cab.  Well  might  the  heart  of  Tom  Elliott  thrill  with 
love  as  the  upturned  brown  eyes  looked  into  his,  for  few  men  on  the  road 
had  so  bonnie  a  little  wife.  The  moonlight  bathed  her  face  as  she  smiled 
upon  him. 

"  I  feel  to-night  just  as  I  did  before  you  ran  into  36  last  winter." 
The  big  fellow's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Now  don't  be  a  baby,  Trix,  dear,  for  smash-ups  don't  come  off  on 
nights  like  these." 

"  But  I'm  uneasy,  Tom,  and  then  she's  late  again  to-night — but  there 
she  comes  at  last." 

The  distant  rumble  of  the  train  from  up  the  valley  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  the  puff  of  steam  aud  the  bright  headlight  shot  around  the 
curve.  Tom  bent  down  to  kiss  the  sweet  lips  of  his  plucky  young  wife, 
who  came  out  every  other  evening  to  bid  her  husband  good-bye  and  God- 
speed on  his  run. 

The  express  comes  to  a  stop  quickly,  for  they  are  twenty  minutes 
late.  The  locomotive  that  has  been  pulling  them  takes  the  switch. 
Tom's  big  engine  runs  out  on  the  main  line  and  easily  puffs  down 
to  be  coupled  to  the  baggage  car.  The  conductor  comes  up  with  his 
yellow  train  order.  By  the  light  of  their  lanterns  he  and  the  engineer 
repeat  the  order,  to  be  sure  that  they  have  understood  it  aright.  Its  terse 
words  say  : 

"Make  np  lost  time,  and  pick  7ip  Wells  Fargo  Express  car  20 1  at  Syl- 
nandale." 
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Then  the  train  crew  bunch  up  together  while  the  conductor  gives 
them  some  private  instructions,  received  in  the  general  superintendent's 
offce  that  afternoon.  With  a  couple  of  sharp  whistles  the  train  pulls  out 
from  the  yard  lights,  leaving  behind  it  on  the  platform  the  little  form  of 
the  young  wife,  who  with  yearning  heart  watches  the  red  end  lamps  till 
they  vanish  around  a  curve. 

Through  the  dark  shadows  of  deep  cuts,  over  dizzy  trestles  and  into 
dark  tunnels  she  speeds.  Fireman  Wheeler  feeds  the  hot  furnace  and 
tries  the  gauge-cocks  to  see  if  the  water  be  right,  while  Tom  leans  out 
into  the  breeze  enjoying  her  reckless  speed.  When  the  long  whistle 
sounds  for  Sylvandale  lost  time  is  made  up  and  they  roll  in  on  schedule 
time. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  shift  car  201  to  the  train,  but  Conduc- 
tor Carleton  superintends  the  change  with  care,  and  throws  the  light  of 
his  lantern  under  the  trucks,  for  he  remembers  the  superintendent's  last 
words  :  "  Be  mighty  watchful  every  minute,  and  remember  every  instant 
that  you  have  in  your  charge  the  $50,000  worth  of  gold  bricks  in  that 
car." 

Again  the  overland  express  continues  on  her  eastward  trip.  Tom 
Elliott  keeps  an  even  keener  eye  ahead,  well  realizing  the  awful  responsi- 
bility that  he  is  under.  He  knows  that  others  besides  the  superintendent 
and  train  crew  must  know  this  minute  of  the  contents  of  that  car.  Per- 
haps just  ahead  of  him  may  lurk  hidden  danger;  but  no  —  the  train  goes 
faithfully  on. 

******** 

It  had  been  a  long  day.  Harold  Redpath  hailed  with  relief  the  twi- 
light as  it  closed  in  about  the  little  settlement,  eight  mtles  from  Sylvan- 
dale.  As  usual,  the  superintendent  of  Colonel  Sanderson's  "  washings  " 
had  ridden  down  after  his  busy  day  to  this,  his  western  home.  The  past 
weeks  come  up  hurriedly  before  his  mind.  How  coldly  the  colonel  had 
treated  him  since  he,  an  ambitious  workman,  had  dared  ask  the  rich  old 
mine  owner  for  a  treasure  of  more  value  than  the  biggest  nuggets  of  Syl- 
vandale's  mines,  —  beautiful  Lenora  Sanderson,  his  sweetheart,  who  loved 
him  as  he  loved  her,  but  whom  he  might  not  have  because  his  bank 
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account  was  not  of  the  proper  amount !  Then,  as  he  mounted  the  black 
horse  at  the  gate,  he  thinks  of  a  tender,  careworn  face,  a  figure  in  black ; 
and  involuntarily  he  gasped,  "  Mother  !  "  Side  by  side  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  girl  and  sad  countenance  of  the  woman  follow  him  on  in  his  night 
ride.    A  determined  look  comes  into  his  features  as  he  mutters  : 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  it.  They  tempted  me,  but  it  is  his,  and  he  shall 
know  Hal  Redpath  has  power  if  he  hasn't  money.  They  shan't  scoff  at 
my  money  thrown  away  in  'Frisco  investments,  by  Jove,  they  shan't ! 
Mother  shall  have  comforts,  and  I  —  I  shall  have  her.  She  sliall  be  mine 
if  I  give  my  life  in  winning  her.    It's  desperate,  but  I'm  desperate  ! " 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  he  meets  other  horsemen,  and  single  file 
they  ride  silently  through  the  pines  to  the  valley.  All  but  one  of  them 
dismounts.  The  man  on  the  horse  takes  the  other  beasts  by  the  bridles 
and  leads  them  away.  The  men  scramble  down  the  cut  to  the  track,  walk 
down  a  short  way,  when  they  meet  another  fellow  with  a  red  lantern, 
whom  they  recognize  as  the  section  boss.  The  entire  company  converse 
in  low  tones.  At  last  there  comes  down  the  line  the  rumble  of  the  express, 
and  a  few  moments  later  she  rounds  the  curve.  Redpath's  last  words  to 
the  party  are :  "  Remember,  men,  there's  to  be  no  killing  if  possible,  or 
I'm  not  with  you." 

There  is  a  succession  of  sharp  curves  four  miles  above  Hixie's  Switch. 
Just  around  the  last  one  is  a  high  bridge  that  is  being  repaired  now,  so 
engineer  Elliott  slows  down  in  anticipation  of  the  section  boss'  red  lan- 
tern. As  they  glide  around  the  curve  both  men  are  thinking  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  car  behind  them.  Just  as  Tom  expects,  the  red  lantern  swings 
ahead  of  him.  He  prepares  to  go  over  the  bridge  extra  slow.  As  he 
leans  out  into  the  night,  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  he  recognizes  the 
watchman,  who  unexpectedly  swings  up  into  the  cab.  The  next  thing 
Tom  and  his  fireman  know  is  that  two  cold  muzzles  are  resting  against 
their  heads. 

Tom  knows  a  bit  about  such  things  and  coolly  runs  the  train  over  the 
bridge.  Then  he  gets  his  instructions.  They  are  emphatic.  His  fellow 
employee,  who  has  played  him  false,  says  :  "  Run  her  to  near  Hixie's. 
When  we  tell  you,  haul  ahead  quick!    Your  first  express  car  will  be 
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uncoupled  then.  Let  her  slide  into  the  switch,  and  then  let  the  rest  of 
the  train  run  down  to  you  easy.  We'll  couple  you  on.  Then  you  go 
ahead  and  make  up  your  time.  Now  don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  or, 
d  you,  we'll  run  this  thing  without  you." 

Elliott  feels  sure  that  these  two  men  in  the  cab  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  boarded  the  train.  After  he  has  thought  for  a  few  moments,  he 
opens  the  throttle  a  little  wider.  Quick  as  a  cat  he  turns  upon  the  man 
and  hurls  him  back  into  the  coal.  The  fireman  grapples  with  the  other 
fellow  in  like  manner.  Two  dark  forms  clamber  over  the  back  of  the 
tender.  A  shot  rings  out.  One  of  the  men  takes  charge  of  the  engine. 
Over  on  the  embankment  they  throw  the  fireman.  Further  on  the 
wounded  engineer  is  pushed  off  into  the  ditch.  The  little  game  has  been 
played  by  skilled  hands  ;  but  has  it  been  won  ? 

A  mile  up  grade,  and  then  they  will  run  down  into  Hixie's  switch. 
Into  the  eager  furnace  coal  is  heaved  ;  up  the  long  hill  puffs  the  engine, 
nearer  and  nearer  the  top,  where  steam  will  be  no  longer  needed.  They 
know  she  needs  more  water  in  the  hot  boiler.  With  cursings  they  find 
that  she  is  fitted  with  a  new  style  feeder,  that  proves  a  puzzle  to  the 
whole  party.  In  vain  they  try  to  work  it.  The  safety  valve  is  blowing 
off  hard.  Great  flames  are  fanning  the  water  out ;  but  they  are  nearly 
up  now. 

The  trainmen  felt 'the  train  suddenly  slow  up.  A  terrific  explosion 
broke  the  silence  of  the  valley.  With  a  jerk  the  overland  express  stood 
still.  Running  ahead,  the  trainmen  discover  a  cloud  of  steam  over  the 
engine.  As  it  clears  away  there  is  no  engine  there,  but  a  great  mass  of 
hissing  twisted  iron.  Fortunately  the  front  cars  are  uninjured.  With 
quick  sympathy  the  brakemen  and  conductor  search  for  the  engineer  and 
fireman,  who  must  have  been  killed  or  severely  injured.  With  hearts 
bitter  in  grief,  they  find  only  here  and  there  bits  of  torn  bodies  and  shriv- 
elled clothing. 

3|t  ^  ¥fc  lfc  & 

A  face  full  of  pathetic  beauty  bends  over  a  haggard  looking  patient 
in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  Ogden  hospital.    Delicate  fingers  lovingly 
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stroke  back  the  thick  black  hair.  A  sad  smile  is  her  reward.  Every  day 
since  they  found  him  nearly  dying  in  the  ditch,  three  miles  from  Hixie's, 
have  those  deft  hands  and  that  warm  heart  been  strengthening  the 
threads  of  life.  Tom  Elliott  has  told  his  story,  — he  who  is  the  only  one 
left  to  tell  it. 

Arthur  C.  Mack. 


***** 

I  know  a  face  surpassing  fair, 

A  face  more  perfect  than  Venus'  own, 

With  lips  like  the  blood-red  rose  full-blown, 

And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hair  ; 

Whose  loveliness  beyond  compare  — 

A  jewel  from  Heaven,  Earthward  thrown  — 

Like  the  pale  North  Star,  shines  all  alone, 

For  none  dare  rival  its  beauty  rare. 

Waking  or  sleeping,  this  face  I  see  ; 

It  omes  in  my  dreams  'mid  shades  of  night  ; 

From  the  noonday  glare  it  smiles  at  me, 

And  fans  my  love  with  its  glances  bright, 

This  wondrous  face  that  a  world  adores, — 

But  don't  feel  flattered,  —  it  is  n't  yours. 

E.  '94. 
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X'  Unconnu. 

'  I  ^HE  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  just  beginning  to  light  up  the  great 
swamps  —  "  muskegs,"  the  indians  call  them  —  that  stretch  like  a 
network  for  miles  and  miles  along  the  northern  borders  of  Minnesota. 

At  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  which  extends  several  miles 
into  this  swamp  is  pitched  a  tent,  and  near  it  four  horses  picketed  between 
two  wagons.  A  man  has  just  poked  his  head  out  of  the  tent.  He  looks 
about  in  a  sleepy  way  for  a  moment,  and  then  withdraws  it.  Presently  he 
reappears  followed  by  three  other  men.  They  go  down  to  the  stream 
that  flows  past  the  tent  about  fifty  yards  away  and  wash.  Then  they 
return,  eat  two  or  three  crackers,  Stuff  some  more  into  their  hunting 
coats,  shoulder  their  guns  and  start  off,  two  up  and  one  down  the  stream. 
The  fourth  watches  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  busies  himself  kindling  a 
fire  and  making  preparations  for  cooking  breakfast  on  the  return  of  his 
companions. 

About  seven  o'clock  two  of  them  return  with  a  score  of  fat  ducks 
and  some  jack-snipe.  While  they  are  cooking  these  the  third  rushes  into 
camp  and  tells  how,  as  he  was  hunting  for  ducks,  hidden  in  some  tall 
marsh  grass,  a  large  bull  moose  had  trotted  out  of  the  woods  only  a  few 
yards  away  and  had  come  straight  towards  him.  He  had  jumped  up  and 
in  his  excitement  fired  both  barrels,  loaded  only  with  bird-shot,  into  the 
animal's  flank.  It  had  given  a  snort  of  fear  and  pain,  and  dashed  across 
the  stream  and  disappeared  in  the  swamp. 

This  was  quite  startling,  but  the  morning's  hunt  had  sharpened  their 
appetites,  so  they,  decided  to  eat  first  and  talk  later. 

The  meal  was  almost  finished  when  two  gun-shots,  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, made  every  one  spring  to  his  feet.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The 
sounds  came  directly  from  the  swamp.  They  were  twenty  miles  from  the 
nearest  house,  and  how  could  a  man  get  way  off  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
muskeg  ?  While  these  thoughts  were  running  through  their  heads,  two 
more  shots  were  heard,  and  faint  cries  for  help,  mingled  with  the  barking 
of  a  dog,  then  three  more  shots  fired  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  a  few 
more  cries,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  were  heard,  and  then  —  silence ! 
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As  soon  as  the  camping  party  found  out  that  some  one  was  in  danger 
they  rushed  for  their  guns ;  but  the  guide  implored  them  not  to  go,  saying 
it  was  certain  death,  as  they  could  not  help  getting  lost  in  that  pathless 
swamp.    The  cries  of  distress,  however,  kept  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  so 

the  next  day  by  common  consent  they  broke  camp  and  returned  to  H  m 

******** 

A  few  days  later  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  H  

Inquirer : 

"AN  UNKNOWN  MAN  MISSING  !  " 

"  Silas  Brown,  a  farmer,  living  thirty-five  miles  east  of  this  town,  on 
the  edge  of  the  muskegs,  told  this  startling  story  to  the  editor  yesterday  : 

"  '  About  a  week  ago  a  man  came  to  the  house  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  board  with  us  for  a  week  or  so  while  he  was  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  Last  Monday  he  asked  if  he  could  borrow  my  hound,  say- 
ing that  he  was  going  towards  the  muskegs  and  might  bag  some  big 
game.  He  said  he  would  be  back  by  evening,  but  he  has  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of  since.  Last  night,  however,  as  I  went  out  to  the  barn  to  milk 
I  noticed  something  lying  near  the  door.  It  was  my  dog,  terribly  man- 
gled and  almost  dead  ! ' 

"A  searching  party  is  being  organized." 

E.  Hvitte  Pilkins. 
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percunt  ct  Umputantur. 

(Second  Means  Prize.) 

''"JpHE  first  impression  that  one  receives  in  reading  these  words  of  Horace 
is  that  of  distinct  melancholy.  They  strike  a  blow  at  the  natural 
desire  of  man,  not  alone  for  length  of  life,  but  that  his  work  shall  live 
after  him.  Let  us  apply  the  sentiment  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
see  in  what  measure  it  can  be  verified. 

The  so-called  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  always  ex- 
cited our  admiration.  We  read  with  wonder  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  the 
apparent  unanimity  of  men  in  measures  that  were  certainly  enlightened 
for  that  age.  We  marvel  at  the  achievement  of  the  Romans  in  develop- 
ing great  municipalities,  at  their  success  in  grouping  bands  of  barbarians 
together  under  one  common  government.  The  Greeks  have  been  rightly 
called  the  great  civilizers,  for  while  Roman  progress  was  built  upon  armed 
conquest,  Grecian  warfare  was  mostly  defensive.  The  spirit  of  their  insti- 
tutions tended  toward  the  development  of  the  refinements  of  life. 

But  why  did  these  things  fail  ?  Roman  and  Greek  civilization  passed 
away  because  it  was  founded  upon  a  false  conception  of  truth  and  justice. 
It  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  elevating  and  honoring  the  few  by  the 
degredation  and  oppression  of  the  many.  Such  a  thing  as  real  political 
and  social  freedom  was  unknown.  The  theory  that  "  might  makes  right  " 
was  an  accepted  principle.  A  large  part  of  the  population  was  composed 
of  slaves,  who  had  no  rights  as  individuals,  no  claims  as  fellow-men.  In 
the  later  days  of  Rome  luxury  played  an  important  part  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  State,  but  that  luxury  could  never  have  been  produced  except 
by  tyranny. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  extended  adoption  of  the  Feudal  System, 
we  see  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  recognition  of  the  individual.  In 
the  new  order  of  things  lay  the  germ  of  individual  justice.  Every  one 
was  given  distinct  rights,  which,  insignificant  as  they  now  appear,  was  a 
great  and  noticeable  advance.  The  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  had 
some  feudal  lord  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from  whom,  in  turn, 
he  could  demand  protection. 
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The  Crusades  show  us  the  complete  dominance  of  an  idea.  The 
people  were  stirred  by  a  great  religious  impulse,  and  the  result  was  a  tri- 
umph for  advancing  thought. 

Following  the  Crusades,  the  subjection  to  a  religious  idea,  came  the 
subjection  to  a  political  idea,  and  the  first  great  expression  of  the  people 
in  the  cause  of  free  government  was  the  Magna-Charta.  This  was  a  vic- 
tory of  liberty  over  tyranny,  and  from  this  time  is  dated  the  decline  of  the 
"  Divine  Right  of  Kings." 

Disregard  for  the  will  of  the  people  caused  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Charles  the  First.  With  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  after  Crom- 
well came  the  pledge  of  the  Sovereign,  under  penalty  of  dethronement,  to 
recognize  popular  demands. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  men  were  morally  strong 
enough  to  resist  oppression.  "Taxation  without  Representation"  simply 
meant  that  they  should  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
that  governed  them.  They  refused  to  submit,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  the  natural  consequence.  This  important  document 
was  but  the  climax  of  all  political  progress  in  ages  past.  It  showed  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  by  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  laid  open  the 
grave  of  human  slavery. 

In  our  own  time,  in  the  warfare  against  that  relic  of  barbarism,  and 
in  the  final  downfall  of  the  unholy  institution,  the  national  conscience 
kept  pace  with  our  development  in  other  lines. 

That  epoch  has  passed  away.  We  are  facing  another,  and  one  of 
increasing  importance,  marked  by  the  Labor  Problem.  This  is  practically 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  any  man  to  build  up  a  fortune  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellows. 

Greece  and  Rome  passed  away.  The  Feudal  System  declined.  The 
Crusades  were  followed  by  a  period  of  political  unrest,  and  the  great  begin 
ning  in  the  cause  of  freedom  made  by  the  Magna-Charta  opened  the  way 
for  our  own  Revolution. 

There  is  really  nothing  sad  in  these  changes,  for  it  is  upon  them 
that  we  base  our  hopes  for  better  times  to  come. 

Truly,  all  things  pass  away.    But  how  do  they  pass  away  ?    Only  by 
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sowing  the  seed  of  something  finer  and  better,  by  making  a  place  where 
justice  and  honor  may  abide. 

The  life  and  achievement  of  a  single  person  may,  in  the  light  of  ages, 
seem  of  little  consequence,  but  it  is  only  through  the  multiplication  of 
undivided  effort  that  the  strongholds  of  oppression  are  swept  away  and 
the  foundations  of  liberty  made  secure. 

William  M' Clintock  Gardner. 


The  sombre  shadows  fall  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
The  western  sky  shines  with  brilliant  light, 

The  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  fade  from  view, 

All  things  their  tumult  cease,  slow  comes  the  night. 

The  little  stars  again  send  out  their  rays, 

Which  seem  as  golden  shafts  that  pierce  the  night, 

Until  at  last  the  full  moon  comes  to  view, 

Shining  on  all,  with  soft,  clear  beams  of  light. 

Sequel  Pen, 
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Swefce  pete's  2>eatb. 

WWEDE  Pete  was  a  new  man  in  the  camp  and  everybody  was  afraid  of 
him.    He  had  come  with  a  bad  name  and  had  kept  it  by  his  bear- 
ing ever  since  he  first  turned  up  at  the  "  Lucky  Star  "  camp. 

It  was  New  Year's  eve  and  the  "  Skull  "  saloon  had  been  doing  a 
roaring  business  in  every  line.  Drinks  were  flowing  freely,  and  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  room  roulette  and  poker  were  running  high.  Swede  Pete 
was  in  high  spirits.  He  had  "bucked  the  bank"  in  a  great  run  of  luck, 
and  had  quite  enough  ahead  to  work  his  claim  up  the  Gulch  again.  As 
matters  stood  anybody  by  law  could  "  jump  "  the  "  Devils  Game  "  that 
very  day  at  midnight,  for  Pete  had  not  worked  out  his  assessments  for  the 
year,  but  all  knew  Pete's  reputation  and  that  he  would  allow  no  man  to 
fool  with  him.  There  were  two  graves  on  the  book  to  his  credit  up  in 
Furnace  hollow,  and  they  had  within  them  the  bodies  of  a  "  tenderfoot  " 
who  had  "  differed  "  with  Pete  and  "  accidentally  shot  himself  "  ;  and  of  a 
miner  who  had  "committed  suicide  "  by  jumping  Pete's  claim  by  mistake 
in  the  dark. 

The  old  year  was  slowly  dying.  Far  up  the  Gulch  the  shadows  of 
the  dusky  pines  threw  their  shadows  over  the  figure  of  a  man,  as  if  to 
make  more  quiet  the  silence  in  which  he  loosened  the  straps  binding  a  pick, 
some  dynamite  and  candles  to  his  horse.  He  hitched  him  under  the 
snow-covered  pines.  Shouldering  his  pick,  he  slowly  mounts  the  winding 
trail  up  to  the  "  Devil's  Game  "  to  reclaim  his  own.  He  had  owned  the 
claim  once  himself,  but  getting  in  a  bar-room  fight  with  Swede  Pete  one 
night,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  could  not  work  out  his  assessments. 
When  he  did  return  to  his  claim  he  found  that  Pete  had  jumped  it,  and 
was  there  armed  .to  the  teeth  to  defend  it.  But  Bull  Fahey  was  not  a 
man  to  give  up  under  hard  luck.  Shouldering  his  pick,  he  has  gone  away 
and  "laid"  for  Pete  ever  since,  until  now  when  his  chance  to  catch  Pete 
by  the  ear  is  at  hand,  Bull  has  determined  to  regain  the  "Devil's  Game," 
and  to  defend  it  with  his  life  if  needs  be. 

The  tunnel  is  soon  reached  and  the  moonlight  shining  through  an 
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opening  in  the  pines  above  discloses  the  location  of  Pete's  stake.  He 
glances  at  his  watch.  Exactly  midnight.  With  a  fierce  laugh  he  pulls 
the  stake  from  the  ground  and  flings  it  far  down  the  mountain.  Driving 
his  own  stake  into  the  ground,  he  turns  and  in  defiance  shakes  his  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  where  he  thinks  Pete  is  passing  his  time  as 
usual  in  drunken  fighting.  As  he  stands  thus  a  clear,  low  whistle  comes 
floating  up  the  valley.  Bull  starts,  turns  to  enter  the  tunnel,  then  pauses 
and  listens.  Someone  is  coming  up  the  trail  below,  softly  whistling. 
Bull  enters  the  tunnel  and  crouching  behind  a  boulder  near  its  mouth, 
draws  his  revolver  and  waits.  In  a  few  minutes  Swede  Pete  steps  out 
into  the  moonlight,  carrying  in  his  hands  his  stake,  which  he  had  stumbled 
over  in  coming  up  the  mountain  path.  As  he  holds  it  up  to  read  it,  Bull 
suddenly  rises  up  before  him,  and,  holding  his  revolver  with  the  muzzle 
almost  touching  Pete's  face,  cries,  "  Hands  up,  Pete.  I've  got  the  drop 
on  yer  now."  Seeing  that  Bull  had  a  "full  hand,"  Pete  very  readily 
obeyed,  and  was  promptly  relieved  of  his  fire-arms. 

"  Taint  no  use  a  fightin'  over  her  now,  anyhow,"  said  Pete.  "  There 
aint  a  pound  of  stuff  in  the  whole  mountain." 

"  None  of  yer  bluffin,  Pete,  I  know  yer  game.  How  about  the  stuff 
yer  shipped  last  year?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  out  of  a  pocket  I  struck,  but  she  went  up  the  flue  in  a 
jiffey.  If  yer  don't  believe  me,  gimme  your  candle  an'  I'll  go  in  an'  show 
yer,"  and  taking  a  candle  Pete  started  in  the  tunnel,  Bull  following  and 
keeping  his  hand  within  easy  reach  of  his  gun.  The  breast  is  soon  reached, 
and  holding  up  the  light  and  pointing  to  the  rock  Pete  says,  "  See !  what 
did  I  tell  yer  ?  It's  nothin'  but  dead  rock."  Hank  does  not  reply,  but 
slowly  examines  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  tunnel.  Not  a  trace  of  ore  can 
be  seen.  "  You  are  welcome  to  her  now,  Bull.  I've  blown  it  all  out. 
You  can  blast  her  and  be  blasted." 

Again  Hank  does  not  reply,  but  stands  lost  in  thought.  Finally  he 
takes  up  a  pick  which  is  lying  near  and  strikes  the  breast  a  heavy  blow. 
The  mud  and  rock  with  which  Pete  has  plastered  up  the  breast  falls  away, 
and  discloses  a  glittering  vein  of  metal.  Almost  instantly  there  is  a 
deafening  report,  and  Bull  falls  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  while 
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above  him  stands  Pete  holding  a  smoking  revolver  which  he  has  snatched 
from  Bull's  belt  as  he  strikes  the  rock,  muttering  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  another  accident." 

But  Pete  does  not  glory  in  his  deed,  for  the  concussion  of  air  caused 
by  the  report  has  loosened  a  quantity  of  loose  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  which  falling  shuts  Pete  in  a  living  tomb  with  the  man  he  had 
murdered.  When  he  is  finally  missed  at  camp,  and  a  party  makes  a  search 
in  the  tunnel  of  the  "  Devil's  Game,"  digging  in  they  find  him  a  corpse 
beside  the  body  of  his  victim.  Masque. 
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£be  5tor$  of  a  pbotoorapb. 

"TT  was  sort  of  rank,  old  man.    That  I'll  admit;  but  you  see  I  really 

couldn't  help  it.  Her  eyes  fascinated  me  so — they  do  now.  Just 
look  up  there  on  the  mantel-piece." 

The  scene  was  a  pleasantly-furnished  college  room  in  Cambridge,  and 
the  speaker,  Dick  Little,  and  his  chum,  Bob  Richards,  were  comfortably 
seated  before  their  open  fire.  It  was  not  really  cold  these  spring  nights, 
but  somehow  a  fire  did  make  things  cosier,  and  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
talk  while  toasting  one's  feet  on  the  fender.  It  was  quite  late,  and  the 
chums  were  having  their  customary  discussion  of  the  day's  proceedings 
before  turning  in  for  the  night. 

Dick  had  been  out  around  town  all  the  afternoon  collecting  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Lampoon.  At  one  place  he  had  got  off  the  track  somehow, 
a  strange,  large  house  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.  While 
standing  a  moment  in  the  waiting-room,  his  eye  had  chanced  to  light  on  a 
photograph  on  the  mantel.  It  was  that  of  a  girl — not  particularly  pretty,  but 
with  a  strangely  winning  face.  The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  pic- 
ture was  the  eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  attracted  and  fascinated  him.  And  without  a  moment's  thought, 
just  as  the  maid  returned  with  the  message  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, he  seized  the  picture  and  slipped  it  into  his  side  pocket. 

"  It  was  sort  of  rank.  That  I'll  admit  "  he  was  now  saying,  and  he 
pointed  at  the  photograph  enshrined  in  the  center  of  his  group  of  girl 
friends. 

Dick  was  a  queer  sort  of  fellow,  and,  as  the  weeks  passed  away  and 
graduation  day  approached,  his  worship  for  his  unknown  divinity  in- 
creased. In  vain  he  searched  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  the  house 
was  located.  At  least  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  look  the  number 
up  in  the  Register  and  find  out  who  she  was.  But  do  his  best  he  could 
not  find  it.  His  memory  in  this  respect  had  played  him  false.  He  some- 
times even  doubted  that  there  was  such  a  place,  but  the  photograph  on 
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his  mantel  always  brought  fresh  recollections  back  with  it,  and  he  still 
continued  his  blind  search.  And  then  he  set  to  wondering.  Perhaps  she 
would  come  at  Class  Day.  She  would  certainly  be  invited,  and  he  was  sure 
he  would  recognize  her.    At  any  rate,  he  could  then  find  out  her  name. 

Class  Day  and  graduation,  with  all  their  bustle  and  worry,  came  and 
went.  Not  a  sign  of  his  "divinity,"  as  he  called  her,  did  he  see.  Bob 
had  at  first  twitted  him  unmercifully  about  her,  and  had  even  tacked  a 
card  to  the  mantel  under  the  picture,  with  the  inscription,  "To  an  unknown 
goddess."  But  as  time  went  on  and  Dick's  devotion  grew  stronger,  if 
if  that  were  possible,  he  recognized  that  it  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  passing  fancy  and  let  his  chum  alone. 

With  a  strange  feeling  it  was  that  the  boys  packed  up  their  things 
and  left  the  little  old  room  in  Stoughton  that  had  served  them  so  well 
during  their  four  years  of  college  life.  Bob  was  going  to  work  at  once 
in  his  father's  firm  in  Boston,  but  Dick  had  decided  to  spend  a  year  or  so 
in  travelling  before  settling  down  to  enjoy  the  comfortable  income  his 
father  had  left  him.  Bob  had  accompanied  him  as  far  as  New  York,  and 
now  on  the  morning  of  the  Lorina's  sailing  they  were  walking  down  to  the 
wharf  arm  in  arm  enjoying  a  final  chat. 

From  another  part  of  the  city,  but  in  the  same  direction,  a  carriage 
was  slowly  driving  down  to  the  same  wharf.  The  only  occupant  was  a 
tall,  slender,  young  woman  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sit  upright.  She 
was  not  pretty,  but  she  was  interesting,  and  the  more  so  as  the  rebellious 
thoughts  surging  through  her  mind  found  some  expression  in  her  face. 
Miss  Margaret  Kate  was  in  no  ordinary  frame  of  mind,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Kate  did  not  care  that  she  wasn't.  She  was  not  sick  !  Why  had  the  doc- 
tors told  her  poor,  invalid  mother  so  ?  And  if  she  were  rather  tired,  and  if 
that  awful  pain  in  her  head  did  keep  coming  oftener  and  oftener,  why  had 
they  said  she  must  go  to  Europe  ?  Why  not  Florida  or  California  or  Col- 
orado, or  some  place  nearer  than  Europe,  way  off  at  the  ends  of  the  world  ? 
Oh,  if  George  had  only  lived  !  How  she  had  loved  him,  and  how  he  loved 
her  !  Why  did  he  have  to  go,  only  a  week  before  their  wedding  day.  But 
that  was  three  years  ago.  She  had  always  been  unfortunate.  God  him- 
self didn't  care  what  became  of  her,  and  she  was  sure  she  didn't.  Why 
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wasn't  there  anybody  for  her  to  go  with  ?  Why  wasn't  there  anyone  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  or  even  wave  a  handkerchief  as  the  steamer  left  ? 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  were  raging  in  Miss  Kate's  usually  placid 
mind.  But  here  they  were  at  the  wharf,  and  the  bustle  of  departure 
chased  away  all  broodings  for  the  time  being. 

Dick  and  Bob  were  just  having  a  last  hand-shake,  when  the  latter 
suddenly  jerked  his  hand  away  and  said,  "  Your  '  divinity,'  by  Jove  !  Just 
look  at  her."  And  sure  enough,  as  Dick  turned  he  saw  our  friend,  Miss 
Margaret  Kate,  a  little  thinner,  and  with  far  less  freshness  than  in  the 
photograph,  but  just  as  interesting  and  just  as  attractive.  At  that  moment 
she  turns  and  looks  at  him.  His  heart  gives  a  great  bound,  for  those  eyes 
fastened  on  him  cannot  be  other  than  those  of  the  unknown  goddessi 
The  gong  sounds,  the  huge  cables  are  cast  off,  the  gang-way  is  shipped) 
the  screw  begins  to  turn,  and  the  great  ocean  steamer  Lorina  is  on  her 
way. 

Dick  was  nearly  wild  with  excitement,  though  he  tried  to  appear 
cool.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  his  state-room,  open  his  trunk, 
and  get  out  his  hidden  picture.  Yes,  it  was  she — sure !  And  oh — he 
drew  in  his  breath  and  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

That  evening  Margaret  did  not  appear,  but  the  next  morning  when 
Dick  opened  his  state-room  door,  who  should  he  see  coming  from  the 
opposite  one  but  his  "  divinity."  And  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  both 
sat  at  the  captain's  table  opposite  each  other  ;  and  it  was  then  that  he 
learned  the  answer  to  the  secret  that  had  tantalized  him  so  long.  She 
was  Miss  Margaret  Kate  of  New  York.  He  longed  to  tell  her  she  was  no 
stranger  to  him  but  wisely  refrained. 

Now,  when  they  met  in  the  morning  or  on  deck,  or  at  meals,  they 
smiled  and  exchanged  greetings,  but  affairs  progressed  no  farther.  Sev- 
eral times  Dick  had  tried  to  get  her  to  talk,  but  she  always  contrived  to 
get  away  on  some  pretext  or  other.  He  would  make  her  take  notice  of 
him,  he  was  bound  he  would.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  The  next 
morning  when  the  breakfast  gong  sounded,  he  lingered  behind  a  minute. 
As  soon  as  she  had  left  her  room  he  slipped  into  it  and  placed  the  long- 
beloved  photograph,  with  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  on  her  wash-stand. 
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All  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  spent  in  the  smoking-room,  reading  and 
playing  whist.  But  at  lunch-time  he  was  early  in  his  place  and  keenly 
alert  for  Miss  Kate's  appearance.  When  she  did  come,  pausing  a  moment 
near  Dick,  she  handed  him  an  envelope  and  said,  with  more  formality  but 
far  less  indifference  than  before,  "  Something  of  yours,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Little,  and  may  I  see  you  after  lunch  ?" 

Lunch  over,  they  went  on  deck,  and,  seating  themselves  behind  the 
huge,  red  smoke-stack  in  shelter  from  the  cool  breeze,  they  "  took  account 
of  stock,"  as  Bob  used  to  say  of  the  evening  discussions.  Gradually  the 
formality  passed  away.  Dick  decided  to  explain  the  whole  story,  and  did 
so.  Instead  of  being  angry,  she  was  amused.  And  now  they  talked  of 
one  thing,  now  of  another.  Later  they  rose  and  fell  in  line  with  the 
couples  walking  the  deck.  Dick's  fondest  ideals  were  fully  realized,  and 
Margaret  became  deeply  interested  in  the  tall,  handsome  fellow  who  had 
seen  and  heard  so  much  and  could  talk  so  delightfully  about  nothing  at 
all.  He  was  going  to  Italy  ;  she  didn't  know  where  to  go  ;  and  they  did 
not  part  that  evening  until  they  had  promised  to  write,  wherever  they 
might  be.  And  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  whole  week  of  the  same 
sort.  It  was  wonderful  how  all  his  musings  and  divinations  as  to  her 
character  came  true,  and  she  was  so  quick  to  catch  his  meanings. 

By  the  last  day  of  the  voyage  a  little  question  was  burning  on  Dick's 
lips,  and  he  felt  that  it  must  come.  But  she  stayed  all  day  in  her  state- 
room, attending  to  her  baggage  and  getting  ready  to  go  on  shore.  Once 
more  the  cables  are  called  into  play,  the  engines  cease,  the  gang-plank  is 
unshipped,  and  the  people  hurry  across.  Margaret  gives  a  hasty  farewell 
to  Dick,  and  he  has  only  time  to  remind  her  of  her  promise,  when  she 
vanishes  in  the  crowd. 

Dick  leaves  Liverpool  that  night,  and  hurries  on  to  Italy  where  he 
tries  to  make  himself  happy  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Naples.  But  he 
fails,  —  and  fails  miserably.  And  now  he  realizes  that  the  little  question 
has  got  to  come,  and  that  he  will  not  be  at  rest  again  until  it  is  answered. 
In  feverish  anxiety  he  awaits  the  promised  letter.  None  comes.  He 
remembers  something  she  happened  to  say  about  St.  Petersburg.  He 
hurries  there  and  hunts  through  the  hotel  registers,  only  to  find  that  she 
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has  come  and  gone.  He  guesses  Vienna  next,  but  finds  no  trace  there. 
And  so  it  continues  through  most  of  the  summer.  She  may  be  dead. 
He  will  never  know.  He  returns  sick  at  heart  to  Italy,  and  there  falls  ill 
of  a  fever.  Exhausted  by  this,  he  is  told  that  to  save  his  life  he  must  go 
to  Switzerland.  He  goes  and  wanders  aimlessly  about.  One  day  he  de- 
cides to  visit  Lake  Lucerne,  and  he  obtains  a  room  in  the  "Schweizerhof," 
from  whose  broad  windows  he  may  look  upon  the  expanse  of  the  beautiful 
lake  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  gaze  at  the  crimson  waves  the  setting  sun 
has  dyed,  or  watch  the  shimmering  wake  of  the  summer's  moon.  And 
here  life  is  endurable. 

Meanwhile  Margaret,  too,  has  not  been  happy.  She  has  had  a  strug- 
gle, and  has  had  to  confess  that  the  image  of  her  dear  George,  which  she 
thought  would  never  fade,  has  been  effaced.  The  canvas  is  torn,  and  in 
its  place  appears  the  face  of  Dick  Little. 

But  where  is  he  ?  It  is  her  own  fault  that  she  does  not  know.  False 
loyalty  to  her  George  kept  her  from  writing  when  she  could,  and  now  it  is 
too  late.  The  old  weariness  comes  back  with  renewed  strength,  the  old 
racking  agony  attacks  her  head,  and,  half-hopeless,  she  turns  for  relief  to 
the  bracing  air  of  lovely  Switzerland. 

It  is  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  "  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  "  is 
covered  with  pleasure  boats  of  all  descriptions.  Music  is  in  the  air,  and 
the  sound  of  happy  laughter  floats  over  through  the  distance.  The  guests 
of  the  "Schweizerhof"  are  almost  all  getting  ready  for  a  moon-light  trip  to 
Alpnach,  and  are  hurrying  along  the  broad  colonade  leading  down  to  the 
wharf's  stone  steps.  Towards  the  end  comes  Dick.  His  gait  is  slow  and 
spiritless.  Suddenly  a  figure  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  piazza  attracts 
his  attention.  He  hastens  tremblingly  toward  it.  The  young  woman 
comes  forward  to  meet  him.    "  Dick  !  "  and  for  the  first  time  "  Margaret !" 

The  moon  has  emerged  from  the  cloud  under  which  it  has  been 
passing  and  now  shines  out  bright  and  clear.  Dick  and  Margaret  are 
spinning  over  the  lake.  Never  has  it  seemed  so  beautiful.  Its  waters  are 
of  molten  silver.  Dark  shadows  fall  from  the  lofty  crags,  the  moon  sails 
majestically  onward,  and  darkness  embraces  the  land. 

Incog. 
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Hmerican  Iboltoaips. 

(Third  Means  Prize.) 

JN  all  ages  and  countries,  the  fete  and  the  festival,  the  song  and  the  sac- 
rifice, the  prayer  and  the  thanksgiving,  have  marked  the  progress  of 
man,  the  periodic  passages  in  his  life,  and  the  eventful  occurrences  there- 
in. The  savage  conformed  his  desires  and  habits  to  the  changes  in  the 
seasons.  Pagan  practices  and  rites  gave  way  to  Christian  observances. 
The  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans  ceased  when  Christian  festivals  began,  and 
in  time  these  became  regular  in  their  observance.  Extraordinary  events 
produced  extraordinary  heroes  who  became  the  idols  of  the  people  who 
sung  their  praises  and  recorded  their  achievements  in  story  and  in  song. 
Events,  sympathies,  convictions,  sentiments,  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations 
became  personified  in  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  the  rejoicings  of  the  peo- 
ple manifested  themselves  in  every  form  from  the  Pagan  rite  to  the  Chris- 
tian festival  begetting  the  holy  days ;  the  holiday  then  followed  as  an 
institution  natural  and  necessary  to  man. 

If  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  every-day  life  be  its  prose,  the  holiday  is 
surely  the  poetry  of  existence,  for  it  appeals  to  the  sentimental  side  of  our 
nature.  In  the  glory  of  the  holiday  the  soul  walks  abroad  and  the  heart 
expands  with  emotions  of  exultation  and  gratitude.  But  when  the  holi- 
day is  set  apart  and  sanctioned  by  law  and  consecrated  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  it  then  attains  its  true  civic  significance,  for  the  whole- 
some and  whole-souled  observances  of  patriotic  and  Christian  holidays  are 
the  most  trustworthy  and  powerful  manifestation  of  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  a  people. 

The  spirit  that  prompts  the  observance  of  the  holiday  must  be  spon- 
taneous and  spring,  like  Webster's  definition  of  eloquence,  "  From  the 
man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion."  And  this  spirit  has  its  inspiration 
in  the  historic  associations  and  memories  of  a  people.  And  thus  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  said,  "  Let  me  make  the  ballads  and  I  care  not  who  make  the 
laws  of  a  people."  If  then,  the  songs  of  a  people  are  the  essence  of  their 
history,  their  holidays  and  pastimes  are  the  spontaneous  outward  expres- 
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sion  of  their  character.  Of  no  nation  is  this  more  truly  illustrative  than 
America. 

Foremost  in  the  calendar  of  our  American  holidays  comes  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington, 
the  purest  great  man  in  universal  history,  of  whom  eulogy  is  superfluous. 
Well  may  we  revere  this  holiday,  for  our  national  hero  is  the  most  exalted 
figure  in  our  history ;  his  virtues  and  victories  have  canonized  him  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
as  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

Next  in  the  calendar  of  our  holidays  is  the  nineteenth  of  April,  when, 
on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and  by  "  the  bridge  that  arched  the  flood  "  at 
Concord,  the  embattled  farmers,  few  but  fearless,  fired  the  shot  that  fired 
the  hearts  of  three  millions  of  their  countrymen  and  broke  the  chains  that 
Patrick  Henry  heard  "clanking  on  the  plains  of  Boston  "when  he  foretold 
the  inevitable  conflict  and  heralded  its  coming  as  the  harbinger  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

But  the  holiday  which  commands  universal  recognition  and  reverence 
and  excites  eternal  gratitude  over  the  seas,  over  the  land,  and  in  every 
breeze  where  floats  the  star-spangled  banner,  is  that  glorious  festival,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  festival  that  commemorates  the  day  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  the  representative  intelligence  of  America 
proclaimed  the  principles  of  the  equality  of  man  and  his  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment, thereto  pledged  "  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor,"  and  heroically  redeemed  that  pledge.  We  should  be  recreant  sons 
of  worthy  sires  if  we  did  not  annually  remember  that  great  day  in  our 
national  history. 

The  heterogenous  character  of  our  people,  the  extent  of  our  soil,  and 
the  variety  of  our  climate  are  such  that  a  large  number  of  holidays  are 
celebrated,  most  of  which  are  devoid  of  national  significance.  Some  of 
the  Southern  states  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  their  heroes,  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  Illinois  celebrates  the  birthday  of  the  grand- 
est American  of  our  century,  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  may  the  time  soon 
come  when  every  state  in  the  union  will  likewise  honor  his  sacred  memory- 

If  there  be  those  who  find  in  our  American  holidays  and  the  com" 
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memorative  festivities  that  enliven  them  no  occasion  for  jubilation  and 
gratitude,  no  occasion  for  recalling  the  struggles,  the  trials,  the  agonies, 
the  victories  and  the  virtues  of  our  patriotic  and  Christian  ancestors,  no 
occasion  to  recount  their  matchless  deeds  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  no  occa- 
sion to  glorify  the  triumps  of  art  and  industry  and  skill  and  commerce  as 
we  behold  them  to-day,  no  occasion  for  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
these  priceless  blessings,  they  are  not  Americans  ;  they  do  not  belong  to 
America.  There  is  no  room  for  them  on  American  soil.  Let  them  go 
elsewhere.  In  her  great  yearning  heart,  large  enough  for  humanity, 
America  has  no  habitation  for  them.  Let  them  find  some  spot  of  earth 
where  heroism  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  where  self-sacrifice  is  folly,  where  sel 
fishness  is  honorable,  and  where  patriotic  and  Christian  fortitude  is  a 
crime. 

Lebbeiis  Harding  Rogers. 
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Gbe  Ibarvarfc-Hntover  Club. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Mirror  : 

Dear  Sirs,  —  The  officers  of  the  Harvard- Andovcr  Club,  gladly  com- 
plying with  your  request,  send  you  the  following  brief  statement  of  what 
the  Andover  graduates  are  doing  in  Harvard  College. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Andover  Club  was  founded  a  number  of  years 
ago.  It  has  always  included  in  its  list  of  members  all  men  in  college 
who  have  ever  been  at  Andover,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  grad- 
uates or  not.  These  men,  while  they  are  in  college,  are  requested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  club  to  give  what  they  can  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. Many  men  give  three  dollars  a  year,  more  one  dollar,  some 
nothing. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  which  this  money  is  collected  are  mainly 
three.  First,  to  supply  the  prizes,  offered  by  the  club  to  the  students  at 
the  Academy,  for  the  best  English  composition  examination.  This  hold- 
ing of  the  English  examination  at  Andover  we  consider  the  greatest  work 
of  the  club.  Whether  the  Andover  graduates  who  have  come  to  Harvard 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  evident  advance  in  the  use 
of  good  English  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  is  not  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion here. 

The  second  necessary  expense  of  the  club  is  to  furnish  food  and 
drink  at  each  of  the  four  social  meetings,  or  "smokers"  as  we  call  them, 
held  in  different  college  rooms  every  year.  Just  how  important  a  part 
these  meetings  play  in  the  average  man's  college  life,  can  best  be  under- 
stood if  some  of  your  number  will,  next  year,  come  down  to  one  of 
them. 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  least,  as  far  as  money  outlay  goes,  of  these 
drains  on  our  treasury,  is  the  sort  of  advisory  bureau  of  information  the 
club  has  recently  formed. 

This  bureau,  or  committee,  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  competent 
graduates  of  Andover,  to  whom  any  man  now  in  the  Academy  may  write 
for  any  information  he  may  want  about  Harvard  University.    The  mem- 
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bers  of  this  committee  have,  moreover,  found  out  the  names  of  all  the 
men  at  Andover  who  intend  to  come  to  Harvard  next  fall.  These  fellows, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  stand  ready  to  call  on  each  gentleman 
from  Andover  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  Cambridge  next  fall,  and  will  make  it 
their  business  to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  answer  any  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  the  mind  of  even  the  brightest  comer  to  this  complex 
university. 

These  things,  gentlemen,  are  merely  the  beginning.  The  Harvard- 
Andover  Club  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  do  something  for  Phillips  Ando- 
ver Academy. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Alfred  Johnson,  '90, 

President  H.-A.  Club. 
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TEtntorials. 

"\Y7"E  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Andover  Townsman  in  its  ardent 
desire  that  a  large  number  of  Academy  men  should  be  arrested. 
The  Townsman  has  a  thirst  for  justice  that  ought  to  be  quenched.  Our 
"always  esteemed"  contemporary  is  the  one  newspaper  of  which  Andover 
is  said  to  boast.  Its  worthy  crusade  should  receive  support,  for  justice 
seems  to  be  its  one  characteristic.  Several  of  its  staff  are  closely  allied 
with  the  religious  interests  of  the  town,  so  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
admirable  heading  under  which  all  the  coals,  cinders  and  ashes  of  the 
Townsman  s  editorials  are  collected  :  "  If  you  see  it  in  the  Townsman  it's 
news  to  be  relied  upon  ;  if  it  is  news  then  you  will  see  in  in  the  Towns- 
man." 

After  these  noble  sentiments  it  is  not  at  all  unexpected  to  find  an  ear- 
nest protest  against  Academy  arson  and  vandalism  together  with  a  little 
talk  about  the  wickedness  of  neighboring  journals  and  an  invocation  to 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  town  to  walk  on  tiptoe  over  the  asphalt 
that  their  heels  may  "  not  spoil  the  nice  new  sidewalks."  This  shows 
how  nobly  our  village  advocate  ranges  itself  upon  the  side  of  virtue.  In 
its  eloquent  protest  against  Academy  boys  only  the  most  striking  meta- 
phors are  used.  The  intelligent  writer  urges  that  the  "  rabbits  be  caught 
and  skinned  clear  to  the  tips  of  their  tails."  The  latter  operation  being 
desired,  we  would  suggest,  as  a  more  appropriate  metaphorical  quadruped, 
our  friend  the  kangaroo !  After  reading  the  cinders  we  would  fain 
exclaim  with  Shylock,  "'Tis  very  true:  O  wise  and  upright  judge:  How 
much  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !  " 

It  pained  us  exceedingly  to  note  the  sentiments  in  the  second  edito- 
rial, in  which  the  firm  stand  against  the  lawless  elements  in  our  town  was 
compromised,  intimating,  as  our  friend  the  PJiillipian  very  clearly  stated, 
that  they  were  responsible  for  a  recent  fire. 

We  have  even  heard  it  rumored  that  certain  remarks  were  regarded 
as  taffy  and  did  not  digest  well  among  P.  A.  readers.    We  fear  this  cdito- 
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rial  lacks  moral  courage.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  crusade  for  more  arrests 
still  staunchly  held  up. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  faculty  to  the  pointed  criticisms  upon 
them,  hoping  that  they  will  take  the  matter  to  heart  and  early  enlist  in 
Andover's  band  of  blue-coats,  after  providing  themselves  with  helmets, 
billies,  firearms,  etc.  They  may  then  be  legally  empowered  to  arrest  the 
men  in  their  several  classes. 

We  can  think  of  but  two  reasons  why  the  many  arrests  that  are  to 
be  made  are  unfortunate.  The  school  has  been  asked  to  contribute  so 
much  lately  that  it  would  be  sometimes  embarrassing  for  a  fellow  to  bail 
out  his  chum  ;  secondly,  because  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  us  could 
stand  behind  the  bars  at  a  time,  for  we  believe  that  there  are  not  more 
than  four  cells  in  the  Andover  jail. 

The  drawbacks  could,  however,  be  easily  overcome.  More  cells  could 
be  added  by  the  selectmen,  and  a  fine  established  by  bailing  out  the  law- 
less ones. 

Therefore  we  heartily  join  in  the  Townsman  s  eloquent' words  :  "The 
Offending  Parties  should  be  Detected  and  Punished." 


The  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
school  day,  that  appear  in  the  new  catalogue,  are  deserving  of  hearty 
approval.  We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
more  time  on  English,  and  are  pleased  to  note  that  this  need  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  introduction  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  in  the  Junior  year 
is  a  most  excellent  change.  It  will  fill  the  lack  of  many  upper  classmen, 
who  have  heretofore  felt  their  foundations  in  mathematics  weak.  It  will 
tend  also  to  raise  the  age  of  fellows  entering  the  school  in  these  classes, 
and  that  will  be  a  marked  advantage  for  all  our  organizations,  literary  and 
athletic.  The  new  requirements  in  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  classical  students.  The  ending  of  recitations  at  four  o'clock  will  be  a 
boon  to  the  athletic  institutions,  and  the  eleven  in  particular. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  most  successful  one.    A  steady  gain  in 
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numbers  is  recorded,  there  being  the  largest  enrolment  yet  attained,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  exceed- 
ingly bright. 


It  has  come  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the  members  of  the 
Academy  who  call  themselves  gentlemen  always  act  in  accordance  with 
their  idea  of  the  word.  Are  they  not  liable  to  forget  that  here  in  And- 
over,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  society  has  certain  claims  upon  them  which 
they  are  bound  to  respect,  or  else  forfeit  their  place  in  her  ranks  ?  Here, 
as  in  almost  every  school  and  college  town,  not  a  few  of  the  students  have 
received  invitations  to  various  places,  and  it  has  lately  become  a  common 
idea  that  they  form  a  large  and  necessary  part  of  Andover  society.  With 
this  idea  in  mind,  some  men  are  becoming  careless,  and  in  several  in- 
stances regardless  of  the  first  principles  of  politeness.  It  is  not  only  the 
height  of  rudeness,  but  decidedly  conceited  to  be  so  independent,  and 
still  accept  favors  from  people  who,  as  we  think,  "  can't  have  anything 
without  the  Academy  boys."  When  these  same  men  are  at  home,  their 
invitations  are  answered  and  calls  made  with  scrupulous  politeness,  and 
why  not  here  ?  They  should  be  all  the  more  careful  here  about  these 
matters,  because  it  is  a  personal  favor  to  each  student  that  an  invitation  is 
given  him.  This  of  course  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  fellows  who  go  about 
town,  but  no  one  can  deny  its  truth  in  the  case  of  many.  Sometime  the 
line  will  be  drawn  pretty  closely  and  it  will  come  home  forcibly  to  some 
that  they  are  not  so  indispensable  after  all.  Let  not  this,  however,  be  the 
motive  for  redeeming  their  reputation  while  it  is  yet  time,  but  they  should 
remember  that  a  gentleman  must  never  fall  below  the  mark  in  any  matter 
of  etiquette. 


Through  a  mistake,  the  names  of  R.  H.  Gay,  '94,  and  T.  G.  Hopkins, 
'95,  were  omitted  from  the  Contributing  Board  this  month. 


All  matter  for  every  department  of  the  October  Mirror  must  be  given 
to  one  of  the  editors  on  or  before  September  17,  1894. 
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£be  flDontb. 

The  result  of  the  vote  for  class  statistics  in  '94  has  been  tabulated, 
and  is  as  follows  :  Average  age,  18  yrs.,  3  mos.;  oldest  man,  23  yrs.,  11 
mos.;  youngest  man,  16  yrs.,  8  mos.;  average  height,  5  ft.,  7  1-2  in.;  tall- 
est man,  6  ft.,  3  in.;  shortest  man,  5  ft.,  1  in.;  average  weight,  147  1-2 
lbs.;  heaviest  man,  242  lbs.;  lightest  man,  110  lbs.  Intended  occupations  : 
Doctors,  14  ;  lawyers,  26  ;  business  men,  23  ;  engineers,  9  ;  manufactur- 
ers, 4  ;  teachers,  2  ;  bankers,  7  ;  ministers,  2  ;  bond-clipper,  coupon-cutter, 
philanthropist,  fireman,  tramp,  debtor,  capitalist,  monopolist,  gentleman 
of  leisure,  student,  undecided,  15.  Choice  of  political  party:  Republi- 
cans, 61  ;  democrats,  33  ;  mugwumps,  8;  prohibitionist,  independent,  an- 
archist ;  others  scattering.  Best  athlete,  Letton  :  wire-puller,  Schreiber ; 
most  promising  man,  O.  M.  Clark;  handsomest  man,  Paige  ;  homliest 
man,  Skinner ;  greatest  dude,  Swift ;  ladies'  man,  Cocker  ;  class  doll,  M. 
T.  Bennett  ;  class  crank,  D.  L.  Eddy  ;  most  scientific  flirt,  A.  I.  Lewis  ; 
most  cool-headed  cribber,  Paige ;  class  sport,  Brady  ;  best  student,  A.  W. 
Ryder  ;  most  popular  man,  F.  H.  Simmons  ;  most  useful  man,  O.  M. 
Clark  ;  most  useless  man,  Trull  ;  laziest  man,  Paige ;  most  religious  man, 
Brady  ;  most  modest  man,  Schreiber;  most  engaged  man,  Belknap;  best 
moustache,  Paige  ;  best  attempt  at  a  moustache,  Tyler  ;  best  natured  man, 
F.  H.  Simmons. 

The  winners  of  the  out-door  tournament  held  on  May  23,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  100  yards  dash,  won  by  James  in  103-5  seconds  ;  Foster  second. 
Half-mile  run  :  Laing  first,  time  2  minutes,  9  2-5  seconds  ;  Whitford  sec- 
ond. 120  yards  hurdle:  LeBoutillier,  time  19  seconds;  Booth  second. 
220  yards  dash  :  Barker,  time  24  3-5  seconds  ;  Paige  second.  Two-mile 
bicycle  :  J.  W.  Manning,  time  5  minutes,  38  seconds  ;  Alden  second. 
Five-mile  bicycle  :  J.  W.  Manning,  time  14  minutes,  34  seconds.  220 
yards  hurdle:  Hine,  time  29  1-5  seconds;  Brown  second.  Mile  run: 
Laing,  time  4  minutes,  52  2-5  seconds  ;  Starbuck  second.  440  yards  run  : 
Simmons,  time  54  1-5  seconds  ;  Barker  second.  Putting  shot  :  Finley,  37 
feet,  6  1-2  inches;  Holt  second.    Throwing  hammer :  Bennett,  80  feet,  9 
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inches  ;  Holt  second.  Pole  Vault  :  Davis,  9  feet ;  Lewis  second.  High 
jump:  Merwin,  5  feet,  3  1-2  inches;  Grant  second.  Broad  jump:  Paige, 
19  feet,  4  inches  ;  Durand  second. 

Andover  made  a  good  showing  in  the  St.  Mary's  A.  C.  Games  held  in 
Boston,  May  19th.    She  made  12  points,  coming  out  second. 


The  first  annual  joint  debate  between  Andover  and  Worcester  was 
held  in  the  Academy  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  22,  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. His  Excellency  Governor  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge,  was  the  presiding 
officer.  The  subject  for  debate  was  :  Resolved,  That  under  our  system  of 
Government  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  Referendum."  Andover 
had  the  affirmative.  By  previous  agreement  there  were  no  judges.  Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge  and  the  speakers  were  tendered  a  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House  after  the  debate.  It  was  an  entirely  informal  affair  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  The  speakers  were  for  Andover,  Schrei- 
ber,  Gardner,  and  Branch  ;  for  Worcester,  Mitchell,  Terwilliger  and 
Gaskill. 


On  the  evening  of  May  1 1,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Forum,  Mayor 
Bancroft  of  Cambridge  delivered  a  highly  entertaining  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Athletics."  A  good-sized  audience  was  present  and  the  lecturer's 
opinions  were  well  received. 


The  base-ball  scores  since  our  last  issue  are  as  follows  :  Boston  Uni- 
versity 6,  Andover  5;  Andover  15,  Thomson-Houston  2;  Brown  12, 
Andover  8  ;  Andover  15,  Colby  4  ;  Harvard  Law  School  9,  Andover  7  ; 
Harvard  'Varsity  8,  Andover  7  ;  Andover  10,  English  High  3  ;  Andover 
7,  Worcester  Polytechnic,  4  ;  Andover  1,  Yale  Freshmen  2. 


On  the  afternoon  of  May  28,  the  team  left  on  their  first  annual  trip. 
The  following  games  were  played  :  Andover  5,  Lawrenceville  2  ;  Andover 
2,  Princeton  Freshmen  o  ;  Yale  'Varsity  5,  Andover  3. 
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Clippings, 


WHERE  WE  FIND  IT. 

In  base  ball  it's  true 

That  we  make  much  ado 
Concerning  each  man  on  the  team ; 

Yet  tho'  each  knows  the  game 

'Tis  ever  the  same, — 
In  the  pitcher  we  look  for  the  cream. 

Brunonian. 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

The  collar  to  my  shirt. 
With  gorgeous  silken  front  it  hides 
At  least  a  week  of  dirt. 

Yale  Record. 
call  'em  down. 
The  collars  now  worn  so  tremendously 
high, 

Which  rise  up  as  if  bristling  with  fear, 
Bound  tight  in  a  stock  that  encircles 
the  throat, 
Seem  to  me  like  a  cuff  on  the  ear. 

Yale  Record. 

THREE  OF  A  KIND. 

The  chappie,  who  with  weary  smile 
Attempts  to  give  his  clothes  some  style, 
As  tailor,  wields  the  iron,  while 

His  suit  is  being  pressed. 
On  bended  knee  he  next  appears 
Imploring,  'mid  his  hopes  and  fears, 
"  O,  wilt  thou  ?  "  maiden  "wilts"  in  tears  ; 

His  suit  is  being  pressed. 

In  married  life  they've  not  agreed, 

To  live  in  peace  he  can't  succeed 

And  for  divorce  his  lawyers  plead; 

His  suit  is  being  pressed. 

Brunonian. 


SIGN  OF  SPRING. 

With  prospects  of  a  treeless  waste 

The  botanists  are  grieving  ; 
For  though  the  sun  calls  forth  the  flowers, 

Yet  all  the  trees  are  leaving. 

Brunonian. 

CHAPPIE'S  LAMENT. 

I  walked  one  day  with  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town, 
I,  in  me  long  Pwynce  Albert, 

She  in  a  new  Worth  gown. 

I  talked  that  day  with  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town, 
Of  things  intenth  and  thoulful, 

Begged  her  me  love  to  cwown. 

I  pawted  that  day  from  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town  ; 
She'd  be  a  bwothah  to  me,  she  said, 

But  wouldn't  be  Mitheth  Bwown. 

Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly. 

A  RULE  OF  WHIST. 

The  swell  had  lightly  answered, 

As  he  donned  his  new  array, 
"  I'll  step  outside  and  change  this  bill," 

When  the  tailor  asked  for  pay. 
The  tailor  feared  his  habit  was 

From  his  creditors  to  scoot ; 
He  seized  his  hat  and  sagely  said, 

"  Methinks  I'll  follow  suit."  Ex. 

In  a  fashionable  horse  or  a  pony 

One  feature  to  note  you'll  not  fail ;  — 

The  general  traits  are  not  tony, 

The  style  must  be  shown  in  "de-tail." 

Brunonian, 
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SEIZE  HER  AT  THE  RUBICON. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  cried  blushing  Constance, 
"  If  you  do  I'll  be  so  cross  ; 

You'll  wish  you  had  n't  been  so  bold," 
And  she  gave  her  head  a  toss. 

Her  ruby  lips  looked  just  as  sweet, 
Although  her  head  she  tossed, 

And  Jack,  the  bold,  gave  her  a  kiss, 
And  the  Rubicon  was  crossed. 

Chiko 

A  NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

We  were  just  drifting.  The  tide  was 
on  the  ebb  and  slowly  carried  us  down 
the  harbor.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  but  far  out  beyond  the  white 
lighthouse  that  dark  line  along  the  wa- 
ter foretells  a  breeze. 

Ah,  now  it  has  reached  us,  and  as  the 
boom  swings  lazily  around  we  stand  out 
across  the  sound.  And  now  as  we'are 
fairly  started,  I  will  stop  a  moment  to 
let  you  know  who  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going.  In  respect  to  number  we 
are  three  boys ;  our  destination  is  that 
low  lying  island  across  the  sound.  We 
have  come  over  from  there  this  morning 
and  now  are  on  our  way  back.  It  is 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
if  the  wind  holds  good  we  expect  to  be 
home  at  seven.  After  we  have  sailed 
some  time  the  wind  again  dies  out  and 
we  find  ourselves  being  carried  by  the 
tide  out  through  the  Race  towards  the 


sea.  We  try  to  row,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  stem  the  current,  it  runs  so  strong. 
But  we  are  soon  aware  that  we  are  in  a 
greater  danger  than  of  being  swept  out 
to  sea  by  the  tide,  for  a  gust  of  hot  air 
blows  over  us,  and  as  we  look  up  we 
see  that  it  has  become  quite  dark  in  the 
last  few  moments. 

Over  to  the  northward  the  sky  is 
black,  and  from  time  to  time  a  flash  of 
lightning  breaks  through  the  leaden 
heaven  with  a  low  rumbling  of  thunder. 
Now  again  a  hot  gust  of  air  blows  over 
us,  and  we  all  feel  the  approach  of  the 
thunder-storm  that  is  arising  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  We  work  with  all  our 
might,  and  slowly  creep  towards  the 
island  on  our  left.  We  can  see  the 
storm  coming  along  on  the  water,  a  long 
low  dark  line,  and  the  island  seems  to 
recede  from  us  as  we  advance.  At  last 
the  storm  comes  on.  Now  we  are  fairly 
under  the  lee  of  the  protecting  island 
with  its  high  bluffs  and  are  breathing 
easily  once  more.  We  throw  over  our 
anchor,  and  a  sudden  gust  swings  our 
boat  around  head  into  the  wind. 

The  storm  breaks  upon  us  with  all  its 
fury.  Our  tight  little  craft  tugs  and 
pulls  at  her  hawser  to  no  purpose,  while 
we  in  her  cabin  below  sing  college  songs 
in  defiance  of  the  elements 

Later  we  turn  in,  and  as  the  sun  got 
up  the  next  morning  from  its  watery 
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bed  you  might  have  seen  a  small  white 
sloop  slowly  edging  its  way  along  the 
shore,  with  three  boys  lazily  lounging 
upon  the  deck. 

The  sky  is  clear,  and  as  the  gulls 
skim  here  and  there  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  this  same  scene  could  have 
been  so  different  the  night  before. 

S.  L.  F. 

Poor  lad  !  he  was  poverty  stricken, 
But  she  was  so  sweet  and  gay 

When  she  asked  him  to  take  her  driving 
How  could  he  say  her  nay  ? 

He  couldn't ;  so  went  to  the  stable 
And  shelled  out  his  dollars  three, 

And  sighed  to  himself  as  he  did  so 
"  Alas  !  That's  a  horse  on  me." 

Chiko. 

ONLY  A  DREAM. 

I  wonder  why  I  do  not  hear  from  my 
friend  Joe.  He  reminds  me  so  much 
of  the  god  Apollo  in  all  his  purity  that 
often  in  my  dreams  I  am  also  an  An- 
cient and  associated  with  him  in  various 
feats. 

Last  night  we  were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  ancient  soldiers  and  were  con- 
tending with  an  enemy.  We  were  fight- 
ing in  water  up  to  our  necks,  so  it  was 
easier  to  swim  than  to  walk.  The  hot- 
test of  the  fight  was  over  and  our  num- 
ber was  growing  smaller.  My  friend 
and  I  decided  to  flee,  so  we  struck  out 
to  swim  ashore  and  escape  if  possible. 
As  we  neared  the  shore  on  the  wooded 
side  of  the  lake,  I  saw  some  of  their 


heads  over  the  rippling  waters,  in  a 
place  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  over- 
hanging trees ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
turn  and  escape  without  being  noticed. 
I  gave  the  alarm  to  my  friend  and  turned 
with  him  after  me.    I  was  cutting  the 
waves  and  gliding  along  swifter  than 
the  wind  or  winged  lightning,  when  lo  ! 
my  friend  called  to  me,  as  he  was  beat- 
ing the  waves  in  vain,  and  asked  me  if 
I  were  going  to  desert  him.     No,  I 
thought  not,  so  I  turned  and  seized  his 
slippery  limbs  in  my  arms  and  tried  to 
assist  him.    But  soon  the  enemy  were 
upon  us.    They  tore  me  loose  from  him 
and  dragged  me  by  the  hair  to  a  large 
opening  in  the  earth  where  they  had 
been  cutting  our  companions  to  pieces 
and  casting  them  in.  I  saw  at  a  glance, 
as  they  hung  my  head  over  the  edge 
and  prepared  to  hack  it  off,  limbs  and 
heads  of  my  companions  deep  down  in 
the  abyss,  being  mangled  in  the  mud  by 
great  white  swine,  some  of  which  looked 
up  with  blood-shot  eyes  for  my  misera- 
ble parts.    I  thought  of  Joe,  and  hoped 
that  if  he  should  perish  his  body  would 
fall  on  mine  before  the  tusks  of  the 
great  white  sow  touched  it.   The  young 
and  stately  king  raised  his  broad  sword 
to  sever  my  head  from  my  body.  I 
saw  the  glittering  blade  start  up,  and  at 
first  closed  my  eyes  and  held  my  teeth 
tightly  together  ;  but  before  it  had  time 
to  come  down  with  its  mighty  blow  all 
was  perfectly  quiet,  and  I  had  no  fear 
whatever  either  of  the  sword  or  the 
swine.  ■/•  H-  C- 
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GEOMETRY. 

It's  the  banc  of  my  very  existence, 
Ere  long  it  will  drive  me  insane ; 

Yet  the  teacher,  with  brutal  persistence, 
Insists  that  Geometry's  plane. 

Chiko. 

"AN  EPISODE  OF  INDIAN  RIDGE." 

Marion  was  a  queen  ;  not  a  queen  of 
a  country  nor  of  anything  else,  but  just 
a  queen.  She  was  nineteen,  and  ready 
to  graduate  the  year  I  came  to  Ando- 
ver.  I  loved  her  the  first  time  that  I 
saw  her  walking  down  town  with  some 
other  girls.  She  passed  me  without 
giving  a  single  glance.  This  almost 
broke  my  heart.  I  followed  her  up  the 
street  till  she  turned  in  the  oval  in  front 
of  the  school.  So  things  went  on  for  a 
week  or  so,  when  I  at  last  met  her ;  not 
in  the  school  drawing-room  or  parlor, 
but  in  a  beautiful  lane  on  "  Indian 
Ridge."  My  friend  went  walking  with 
her  companion  and  we  were  left  alone. 

We  sat  down  upon  a  large  rock,  with 
our  feet  in  the  melting  snow  and  with 
large  drops  of  water  dripping  from  the 
trees  o'erhead.  It  was  really  romantic, 
and  really  very  chilly,  but  we  did  not 
mind  that.  I  thought  it  just  the  time 
to  say  to  her,  what  I  had  decided  to 
when  I  first  met  her,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  begin.  She  evidently 
knew  what  was  coming,  for  she  encour- 
aged me  by  giving  me  a  glance.  Then 
I  glanced  at  her  and  we  both  glanced 
at  each  other,  without  saying  a  word. 

Being  suddenly  moved  by  a  gentle 


tap  on  the  arm,  which  I  thought  to  be 
"  Cupid,"  I  decided  to  wait  no  longer, 
and  said : 

"  Marion,  wils't  thou  be  mine  ? " 

Then  a  voice  from  behind,  loud  and 
clear,  answered,  — 

"  Not  now,  most  noble  sire ;  it  is  time 
she  was  going  lest  she  be  late." 

We  both  jumped  to  our  feet,  and  look- 
ing around  saw  the  Fern.  Sem.  principal, 
Miss  McCormic,  glaring  at  us.  All  is 
over  between  us.  She  went  her  way 
with  the  teacher.  I  went  mine,  and  we 
never  have  seen  each  other  since. 

E.J.  D.  '9S. 

There  was  an  old  lady  of  Punkinville 
Who  thought  "swear  words"  so  shock- 
ing, 

That  she'd  not  even  pass  the  dam, 
Nor  even  darn  a  stocking. 

Chiko. 

A  SKETCH  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  big  "  Gem  City "  was  plowing 
her  way  down  the  swollen  Mississippi, 
the  night  was  dark  and  the  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents.  All  was  dark  except 
the  red  and  green  lights  which  swung 
from  the  smokestacks.  The  churning 
of  the  big  side-wheels  and  the  laboring 
of  the  engines  seemed  to  make  the  night 
more  dreadful.  Up  in  the  dark  pilot- 
house two  trusty  pilots  were  firmly  hold- 
ing the  wheel  and  peering  out  into  the 
night,  for  the  channel  lights  on  the 
banks. 

She  was  a  few  miles  above  the  draw- 
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bridge  at  H  ,  and  at  that  season  it 

was  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  un- 
dertaking for  a  big  boat  to  pass  through 
the  draw. 

The  pilots  were  anxiously  watching 
for  the  red  lights  on  the  bridge  to  ap- 
pear, the  captain  in  his  oil-coat  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  cabin  deck, 
while  below  on  the  freight  deck  the  ne- 
gro deck-hands  stood  in  silent  awe. 

Suddenly  as  she  rounded  a  bend,  the 
bridge  lights  were  seen.  The  big  whis- 
tle hoarsely  broke  the  spell.  The  en- 
gines were  stopped,  and  she  drifted  with 
the  swift  current. 

The  lights  on  the  draw  began  to 
move,  and  the  pilots  breathed  easier 
when  the  squeaky  whistle  on  the  bridge 
gave  the  "  all  right "  signal.  Nearer 
and  nearer  she  drifted ;  the  engines 
were  started ;  she  was  steered  straight 
for  the  open  draw,  —  then  with  a  cheer 
from  the  deck  hands  and  a  sigh  of  relief 
from  the  captain  and  his  pilots,  she  shot 
safely  between  the  stone  piers  of  the 
bridge  and  glided  gracefully  down  the 
dark  current.  G.  D.  '95. 

SOLVED  AT  LAST. 

Phyllis  is  the  maiden's  name 
Always  used  in  college  verse, 

Phyllis,  Phyllis,  nothing  else, 
Nothing  better,  nothing  worse. 

Now  the  reason 's  only  this, 

'T  is  very  plain  to  see, 
College  poets  always  are 

In  such  sweet  Phyllisity. 

Chiko. 


A  PAINFUL  MISTAKE. 

Once  a  fair  maid  had  a  garden 

Where  she  toiled  full  many  an  hour, 

Hoeing,  weeding,  waiting,  watching, 
For  the  first  wee  budding  flower. 

And  the  plants  were  growing  finely, 
Till  there  came  a  season  dry ; 

Then  the  maiden's  heart  grew  heavy, 
For  she  thought  that  they  would  die. 

But  one  morning,  bright  and  early, 
All  her  sorrow  gone,  she  rose, 

She  would  save  her  pets  from  drooping, 
She  would  buy  a  garden  hose. 

So  she  hied  her  to  the  merchant's, 
Gone  her  sadness,  gone  her  woes, 

And  she  gave  the  clerk  this  order, 
"  Please  sir,  twenty  feet  of  hose." 

But  alas  !  The  fellow's  answer 
Made  the  maid  blush  to  her  hair, 

For  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
But  we  call  them,  Miss,  ten  pair." 

Chiko. 

THE  REASON  WHY 

The  broker's  son  asks  of  his  dignified 
dad, 

And  he   knows  what  the  fashions 
are, — 

"  Why  do  you  not  wear  the  fashionable 
stock  ? 

Said  the  broker  "  The  stock 's  above 
pa. 

Brunonian. 
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Xeavcs  from 

As  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible  to  both  alumni 
and  students,  any  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  actions  of  the  sons  of 
Philllips  will  be  gladly  received. 

'32. — Rev.  L.  H.  Sheldon  died  in  An- 
dover  Saturday,  May  19. 

'44. — William  F.  Sayles  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  recently  died  in  that  city,  at  the 
age  of  70  years.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Roger  Williams.  Sayles  Hall  at 
Brown  University  was  built  in  moemry 
of  his  son,  William  C.  Sayles.  Mr. 
Sayles  was  prominent  in  industrial  and 
financial  circles. 

'54. — Hon.  William  A.  Mowry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Andover  Alumni  Associa- 
ion,  has  recently  resigned  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Salem  School  Board. 

'63. — Rev.  Charles  W.  Park,  for  some 
years  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Derby,  Conn.,  has  re- 
signed. Mr.  Park  was  for  a  long  time 
a  missionary  in  India.  He  intends  to 
enter  the  lecture  field. 

'64. — Col.  Henry  H.  Hale  died  a 
short  time  ago  at  his  home  in  Bradford, 
Mass.  He  was  on  Butler's  staff  when 
the  latter  was  Governor,  and  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago  when  Cleveland  was  first  nom- 
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inated.  Col.  Hale  was  prominent  in 
Masonic  circles  and  was  a  generous, 
public-spirited  man. 

'71. —  Hon.  John  Patton  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  United  States  Senator,  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Stockbridge,  whose  death  occurred  a 
short  time  ago. 

'75. — A.  D.  Bissell  is  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Pamona  College, 
Claremont,  Cal. 

'81. — J.  H.  Freeman  will  soon  go  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
to  the  Laos  people  of  Northern  Siam. 

'92.— L.  P.  Sheldon  Yale  '96,  will  be 
a  member  of  Yale's  athletic  team  that 
is  to  be  sent  to  England  to  compete 
with  Oxford  this  summer. 

'92. — A.  E.  Foote,  the  tennis  cham- 
pion of  Yale,  has  won  the  New  England 
tournament  at  New  Haven. 

'93.— M.  E.  Stone,  H.  U.  '97,  has 
been  elected  a  regular  editor  of  the  Har- 
vard Crimson. 

Ex.  '97. — W.  Gordon  Parker  has  won 
the  tennis  tournament  recently  held  in 
Washington,  and  is  champion  of  the 
South. 
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Books. 

John  Ingerfield,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  :  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 

In  reading  this  story  one  is  but  poorly  impressed  with  its  introduction,  and 
it  is  only  at  a  second  reading  that  it  is  fully  appreciated.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
London,  and  the  story  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  of  which  the  second  is  by  far 
the  better.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  development  and  ennobling  of  the  two 
main  characters,  but  is  true  as  regards  the  purely  literary  qualities.  For  those 
who  have  read  the  Duchess'  "  Doris,"  the  story  is  especially  interesting.  The 
plot  is  practically  identical,  but  the  scenes  portrayed  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
thought  differ  materially. 

John  Ingerfield  comes  of  a  long  line  of  money-seekers.  His  one  great  ambi- 
tion is  for  gold,  and  through  the  lucrative  though  plebian  business  of  tallow- 
making  he  has  got  it,  but  the  struggle  has  made  him  an  old  man  at  sixty-six. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  men  who  work  for  him  he  has  resembled  one  of  his 
ancestors  on  the  Spanish  Main  who  preferred  to  sink  ship  and  all  rather  than 
give  up  one  of  his  crew  to  the  justice  of  the  King's  frigate.  Stern  loyalty,  not 
kindly  devotion,  is  his  law. 

He  now  wishes  to  marry  social  position,  and  at  last  he  finds  talents,  family 
and  beauty  united  in  Miss  Anne  Singleton.  Several  years  before  she  had  given 
her  heart  in  full  to  a  young  man  who  afterwards  returned  it  broken  to  her,  with  a 
note  saying  that  "  if  he  kept  on  liking  her,  his  father  would  cut  short  his  allow- 
ance." Ingerfield  makes  her  a  fair  offer  —  social  position  for  wealth  —  and  she 
accepts.  Although  in  their  after  life  in  the  great  London  mansion,  he  is  all  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness,  and  she  devotes  her  all  to  his  advantage,  yet  a 
coldness  springs  up  between  them  which  must  necessarily  exist  and  ever  broaden 
where  love  does  not  rule. 

The  second  part  of  the  story  opens  with  the  appearance  of  that  dread  angel 
of  death,  Typhus.  John  Ingerfield  tells  his  wife  to  go  to  her  father,  until  the 
malady  is  over.  He  must  go  to  his  people.  He  goes  and  she  follows,  and 
together  they  work  for  the  common  good.  The  counting-house  becomes  a  hos- 
pital. In  their  devotion  to  humanity  love  suddenly  springs  up  and  flourishes  in 
their  hearts  —  a  love  so  pure  and  holy  and  tender  that  it  cannot  be  long  of  earth. 
Like  the  gallant  commander  on  the  high  seas,  he  dies  faithful  at  his  post.  His 
people  will  let  no  outside  hand  assist  at  his  funeral.  It  is  they  who  dig  the  grave, 
their  children  gather  the  flowers,  and  he  is  buried  among  them  where  they  will 
pass  by  every  day.  One  of  their  number  carves  upon  the  tomb-stone:  "John 
Ingerfield,"  and  is  going  to  add  a  verse  of  scripture.  "Wait,"  says  the  plain- 
spoken  doctor ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  same  man  adds,  "  and  Anne,  his  wife." 

Thus  briefly  sketched  is  the  plot  of  this  beautiful  story,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  from  this  meagre  account  some  may  realize  how  well  worth  reading  is  the 
book.  D.  G. 
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5.  E.  /I\05ECEV8Q0/T\p/})W. 

FINE  SHOES. 

469  Washington  Street,  Boston,  A\ass. 

A  Large  /\ssortrp?rjt  for  Young  A\erj. 

Our  5prirjg  5tyles  are  Now  Ready. 

Teoois,  Base  BaH"ao<l  Bicycle  Goods  it)  variety. 

Our  Calf,  "Russet  and  Patent  Leather  Lace  Boots  and 
Oxford  Ties  at  $4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00, 
are  very  Stylish  and  Durable. 


DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  AT  PHILLIPS. 


Established  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


CLOTH  ING    A/NT)    FU*RNISHI7NG  GOODS, 

Ready-Made  and  Made  to  Measure. 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1894. 

READY-MADE 

Riding  Jackets  of  tweed,  witli  Ion;*  Linen  Duck  Tennis  Trousers, 

trousers  or  breeches  and  leggings.  white  or  brown,  different 

Knickerbockers  made  up  weights  and  qualities, 
plain  for  rough  country  wear 

or  reinforced  with  buckskin  for  "Sandown"  Racing  Coats  and 

riding.   Scotch  knit  stockings  or  "Coyerts"  with  silk  or  serge  lining. 

Devon  leggings  to  match.  Heavy  Cord  Hiding  Waistcoats. 

In  the  department  for  Clothing  to  Order  will  be  found  Scotch  and  English  suitings  in  all 
the  year  round  and  tropical  weights,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  goods,  giving  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  selection. 

In  the  style  and  cut  of  our  ready  made  clothing  we  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  those 
exaggerations  of  fashion  so  generally  found  in  lower  grades  of  garments. 

In  our  furnishing  Department  is  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  goods,  embraciug  about  every- 
thing in  that  line  and  including  many  seasonable  novelties.  In  this  derartment  we  have  added 
a  new  line  of  leather  and  wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  Baskets,  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  Dog  Canes  and  Golf  Sticks. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  TYPE-WRITER. 


HALF  AS  MANY  PIECES  AS  AX  Y  OTHER  TYPE-BAB, 

MAC  11 1 NE. 


THE  lowest-priced  first-class  Typewriter  ever  made.  Has 
the  Standard  or  Universal  Key-Board.  Alignment  perfect 
and  permanent.  Makes  less  noise  than  any  other.  It  is  an 
unequalled  manifolder.  One  to  twenty  perfect  copies.  Prints 
eighty-one  characters.  Capitals,  Small  Letters,  etc.  The 
ribbon  feeds  automatically,  horizontally  across  the  type.  Type  prints  on  top  of  the  cylinder, 
hence  writing  always  in  sight  as  soon  as  written.  Touch  light,  positive,  even  and  elastic.  J-peed 
is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  In  short,  the  "FRANKLIN"  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  Standard  Writing  machine  made.  Avoiding  all  wooden  levers,  toggle  joints  and  rocking 
shaft  movements,  by  the  use  of  only  SEVEN  PARTS  and  a  direct  movement  it  produces  the 
same  results  as  the  complicated  and  delicate  mechanism  embraced  in  the  FOURTEEN  TO 
TWENTY  parts  of  the  common  type-bar  machine.  Send  for  circular  showing  type-bar  move- 
ment, specimens  of  work,  etc.,  to 


$75.00 


CUTTER=TOWER  COMPANY, 
Type- Writer  Department,  =  12A  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
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graceful,  light,  and  strong,  this  product 
of  the  oldest  bicycle  establishment  in 
America  still  retains  its  place  at  the 
head.  Always  well  up  to  the  times  or 
a  little  in  advance,  its  well-deserved  and 
ever  increasing  popularity  is  a  source  of  , 
pride  and  gratification  to  its  makers. 
To  ride  a  bicycle  and  not  to  ride  a 
Columbia  is  to  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  noble  sport. 


Boston!,  New 


A  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  free 
at  any  Columbia  agency,  or  mailed  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


VALPEY  BROTHERS, 

DEALERS  IN 

(T)EAU,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Cor.  Main  St.  and  Elm  Sq., 
Ao<lover,  A^ass. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES, 

DKAI.EH  IN 

Confectionery,  l<?  Creiro  fcnd  Ci^rs, 

Tobacco,  Soda,  Etc.  Lunch  Room. 
Street  Railway  Station. 

Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


ERWIfi  C.  PIKE, 

P  LUMBER. 


DEALER  Iff 

STOVES, 
TINWARE, 
WOODENWARE, 
GLASSWARE, 
LAMPS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


STORE  ON 
Park  Street,  Andover. 

L.  J.  BACIGALUPO, 

Manufacturing 

CONFECTIONER, 

Barnard's  BlocK, 

Main  Street,  Andover. 
5-  J-  FW^R. 

Pisb  fcijd  Oysters. 

p.  0.  pue.,/lr/douer. 
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James  XKflarb,  Jr. 

PRODUCES 

Finest  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work. 

Souvenirs  and  /Sovelties  a  specialty. 

Samples  and  Estimates  Submitted. 

Cor.  Franklin  and  Methuen  Sts.,  Lawrence. 


GEORGE  W.  WIGGIN, 

DINING  *  ROOM. 

Meal  Ticket. 

GOOD  FOR  TWEflTY-OWE  i^EALS.  $4. 
5&rpp!e  rp^&l  ticKet. 


C.  M.  Currier, 

DRUGGIST. 

Huyler's  Candy,  Photo  Supplies 
and  Toilet  Articles. 


379  Essex  St.,  Cau/rei^ee. 


KE^CE!^  9  (J). 

Furniture 
Manufacturers 
and  Upholsterers. 

Washington  and  Elm  Sts., 
BOSTON. 

Factory  at  Ordered 
East  Cambridge.  Work  a  Specialty . 


SMITH  &  MANNING, 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries. 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 
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Students'  ©utfits. 
CHAPMAN'S  DINING  ROOMS. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene 
Oil,  Blank  Books,  Canned  Goods,  Ink,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits. 

O.  CHAPMAN ,  P-ROP-RI  ETO"R. 


GEORGE  H.  PARKER, 

Hpotbecar\>, 

Prescriptions  carefully  corr>pourj<I*<.  Ice 
Col«l  So<Ja  with  Pure  Fruit 
Juices. 

A\&ir>  Street,  /Vrjdover,  A\ass. 

Dr.  I^iefpards 

M.  T.  WALSH, 

J.  E.  SEARS, 

Dealer  ir> 

DEALER  IN 

Stoves  \yA  Rwj^es, 

Boots,  Sboes  ano  IRubbers. 

Manufacturer  of  Tin  and 

Repairing  Promptly  and 

Sheet-iron  Ware. 

Neatly  Done. 

Ess<?x  5tre?t,  Ar><lover,  A\»ss. 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER. 

BROWN'S 


Hnoover  &  Boston  Sprees, 

Boston  Offices  :  34  Court  Sq.,  37  Kingston  St. 
Successor  to  Johnson's  Andover  and  Boston  Express.  Agent  for  Adams, 
United  States,  and  New  York  and  Boston  Dispatch  Express 
Companies.   Late  Express  from  Boston  at  <>  o'clock. 
Andover  Office,  Park  Street. 
B.  B.  TUTTL.E,  Proprietor. 
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NOTMAN 

■fcPHOTOGRHPHIC* 

COMPANY. 
3  par^  St.,  480  Boylstoi?  5^ 

Boston,  Mass. 
CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TO  '94. 

Make  a  specialty  of  all  fine  and  Artistic  Photographic  Work. 
Large  Sepia  Portraits,  exquisitely  finished  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Special  Rates  to  all  members  of  the  Academy. 

The  Citizens  of  Andover  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  patronize 
our  Studio.    Our  work  is  unsurpassed  and  our  prices  as  low  as  possible. 
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Covert  Overcoats 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  SPRING  WEAR, 

$20.00,  $22.00  arjd  $25.00 

We  have  produced  these  elegant  garments  from  the  best  American  and  For- 
eign Covert  Overcoatings,  with  whole  backs,  in  the  loose  English  style,  strap  and 
plain  seams,  velvet  or  cloth  extra  wide  collars,  in  the  correct  and  approved  style 
for  this  season's  wear,  in  a  large  variety  of  colors,  including  tan,  olive,  and  differ- 
ent shades  of  brown. 

We  have  made  them  up  in  our  own  splendidly  lighted  and  clean  work-rooms 
during  the  dull  season,  and  gentlemen  will  find  in  fit,  finish  and  fabric  the  equal 
of  garments  made  to  measure. 

A.  Shuman  &  Co., 

Gentlemen's  Outfitters,  <3 

B05T0N,  A\ASS. 


THE 


Mansion  House 


ON  THE  HILL 

Near  Phillips  Academy, 

ANDOVER,  Mass. 


Open  the  Yea r  Round, 


In  the  summer  season  the  house  Is  delightful. 
During  cold  weather  is  kept  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout)  with  /ml  water. 
Terms:  $r.'..~o  to  .$17.00  pel' 
weeh.   $2 .SO  per  day. 


E.  P.  HITCHCOCK,  .  Proprietor. 


Elm  House  Stables. 


W.  H.  HIG  GINS,  PBOJP. 


First-class  Livery  and  Hoarding  Stable.  Kle- 
gant  New  Biakeand  Tally-Ho  Coaclies  for 
Excursions  and  Games.  Carriages 
furnished  for  all  occasions. 


ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

CHARLES  H.  GILBERT, 

Bank  Block,  Andover. 

•DENTIST- 

OFFICE  HOURS: 

8.30  to  1 12.;$<>  a.  in.;  12  to  5.30  p.  tu. 
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HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO., 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

Our  Representative  will  visit  Andover  every  tiro  weeks,  and 
all  orders  with  which  you  ma//  favor  hint  trill 
be  given  our  careful  attention. 

.'J.J5  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  31  ASS. 


FINE  READY-MADE 

CLOTHING, 

AND  GENT'S 

Furnishing  Goods. 


All  the  Latest  Styles  in   Hats  and 
Caps.    Repairing,  Cleaning  and 
Pressing  done  at  reasona- 
ble Prices. 


J.  W.  Dean. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


FURNITURE. 


Park  Street,  Andover. 


Groceries ! 


Choice  Fruits  in  their  season. 
Fancy  Crackers  in  great  variety, 
Canned  Meats, 

Full  Line  of  Fine  Candies 


J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO., 

ELM  SQUARE,         -        ANDOVEK,  MASS. 

Table  Board. 


Commons  Dining  Hall, 
M  ;ii  land  House, 


$3.00  Per  Week. 
S5.0O  Per  Week. 


Wm.  Marland,  Prop. 


F.  A.  CORB1N. 


Importing  Tailor, 


IOOO  Cb&pel  street, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


J.  C.  UTTLEFELO. 


Tailor  ■«  Outfitter 


Has  a  representative  who  visits  Ando 
ver  every  two  weeks  showing 
samples  of  the  latest 
styles. 
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BEACON  5T.,  B05T0N 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Base  Balls, 
Tennis  Goods, 
Footballs, 
Etc. 

DYER  &  CO. 

33<T  Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars  and  all  kinds 
of  Musical  Merchandise 
and  Strings. 


Edmund  A.  Perci  val 

Fine  Tailoring  and  Sporting  Suits  a  Specialty, 


RETURN  TO 


REFERS  BY  PERMISSION  TO 


BROOKS  ADAMS,        RUSSELL.  GRAY, 
J.  L.  THORNDIKE,      J.  M.  FORBES, 
J.  M.  SEARS,  D.  BURNHAM, 

H.  CABOT  LODGE,      H.  P.  QUINCY, 
H.  W.  SWIFT,  J.  S.  ALLEN, 

E.  G.  GARDNER. 


FRANCIS  W.  LEE, 
ARTHUR  ROTCH, 
W.  F.  WARTON, 
IT.  S.  HUNNEWELL, 
F.  B.  FAY, 


FINE  GOODS, 
EXCELLENT  WORK, 
FAIR  PRICES. 


AGENT  FOR 
SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY,  LOWELL. 
REPAIRING  DONE. 


t. 

s 


